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Duke of Ormond. He sent this, his son Richard, 
into England for education ; where, at the school of 
the Charter^house, he contracted that intimacy with 
Addison, his school-fellow, which lasted till death 
dissolved their friendship. 

The taste of Richard Steele, on arriving at man« 
hood, first led him to the army, and he became an 
ensign in the Guards, and afterwards a captain in 
the corps of Fusileers. A taste for polite literature 
succeeded his military propensity ; and he appeared 
before the public, as a dramatist, in the comedy of 
** The Funeral ; or. Grief a la Mode." 

In the choice of his pursuits, both as a soldier and 
an author, he offended his nearest relations, and 
thereby lost all hopes of succeeding to that property, 
of which it was in their power to have rendered hin 
possessed; but, in return for this serious and sub- 
stantial good which he inconsiderately relinquished, 
he found himself the joy, the idol, of his gay com- 
panions ; and valued such encomiums as his wit and 
humour excited, beyond every allurement which 
true affection or sage advice could offer. 

His first success as a dramatic writer was soon 
embittered by a failure in his play of ** The Lying 
Lover." But possessing spirits untamed by disap- 
pointment, he pursued his literary employment with 
renovated ardour, and in his future compositions was 
generally fortunate. 

The ^' Conscious Lovers" redeemed the credit he 

J]ad previously forfeited ; and in giving the town a 

novelty f by combining moral iusUuclioa with enter* 



Ii0 MidUUied • npoiMioir wilih the good^' 

TUi plqr trM piitened at DnHy-Lane in IfSl.* 
ne inrift of the gnfw fceneit fhmi wludi the ino^ 
poveifid eflBsct mm produced at the time it fint epp 
funi f hte wiee.lNMni much obiciired bj imimrioni 
vbidi have snrpflMed the origiMl rbut to Steele avh 
doe the honoon ef origineEty, eod of teeohing en 
M kBwirt^ to tfaink end to fee!* es well ea to hngh enA 
■y|ileBd» et ther ep ieM n t ntio p of a comedj. 

The eoeneif wherein Bevil and Indiana are coil* 
oonn^ dthtf togtther or lepantely, hwb ever been 
eoMidoredaedegantly written, h^Uy reOned, and 
decplljr intemting. There ii, notwithitandingt a d0- 
giee of languor which penraies lome^of those scenes 
la the representation ; nor has .the remaining part of 
die comedy force sufficient to buoy up those charac« 
terSy which, upon the stage, sink into insipidity, 
through the lifeless weight of mere refinement. 

Bat though neither the extravagant raptures of 
love, nor the brilliancy of wit, are here to be found ; 
sprightly dialogue, nervous sentiment, with affecting 
incident, are excellent substitutes: and if, in the 
character of Cimberton, the author has at times de- 
graded his muse, to comply with the degraded taste 
of the auditors of that period ; the readers of this will 
pardon such a fault in one, who seldom offended 
against good manners : and tbey will surely set a pe- 
culiar value on the whole drama, as the work of Sir 
Richard Steele. 
This cel^rated author added to his other \)Tote^- 
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sioDS, that of a politician ; and his pen was of infinite 
use to the pasty whose opinions he adopted. He was 
indefatigable in producing pamphlets^ essays, and 
other political writings, in support of his friends^ and 
to the annoyance of their adversaries. 

As Steele took all the liberty with the press which 
the press would give, and sometimes a little more^-* 
so, as he ranged himself with the strong or with the 
weak, on the ministerial or on the opposition side 
of the question, was he alternately punidbed or re* 
warded* 

About the middle of Queen Anne^s reign, this 
author was both a placeman and pensioner — towards 
the end of it; he found the resignation of all such pro- 
fit necessary ; and having procured a seat in parlia- 
ment, was expelled from that house for writing sedi* 
tious libels. 

On the accession of George the First, he was taken 
into favour, on account of his former disloyalty ; was 
appointed surveyor to the royal stables at Hampton 
Court ; was put into the commission of the peace for 
the county of Middlesex ; obtained a patent from his 
majesty, which made hini manager and governor of 
the royal company of comedians, during his life, and 
received the honour of knighthood. 

• Sir Richard was now once again chosen a repre- 
sentative in parliament, and obtained a more lucrative 
appointment than ever, as one of the commissioners 
for inquiring into the estates forfeited by the late 
rebellion in Scotland. But neither this, the income 
which arose from his vto'ous other sinecare places. 
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nor a fortune and estate which marriage had brought 
him» were sufficient to supply that idle luxury in 
which he lived, and the bounty he bestowed upon 
the necessitous. He was so inconsiderate, that his 
very best deeds lost that virtue which they would 
have derived from premeditation. 

Although, from his careless character, the gifls 
which Steele bestowed upon the poor may be ascribed 
to his want of thought ; still the advice, the admoni- 
tions, which he generously gave to the world, can 
admit of no such conclusion-^ for he certainly did not 
write without thinking. 
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Myrtle 

Sealakd 

Sir Joutf Bevil 

ClMBERTON 

Humphrey 

Daniel 

Tom 



covent garden. 
Mr Holman, 
Mr Betterlon, 
Mr Murray, 
Mr Hull. 
Mr Munden, 
Mr Thompson, 
Mr Simmons, 
Mr LezDis> 



drury lane. 

Mr Reddish, 
Mr Wroughtonn 
Mr Aickin, 
Mr Packer, 
Mr Parsons, 
Mr Usher, 
Mr Wewitzer, 
Mr King, 
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Mrs Sealand 

Phillis 

Isabella 



Mrs Spencer, 
Miss Mansel, 
Mrs DavenporU 
Mrs Mattocks, 
Miss Piatt. 



Miss Younge, 
Miss Hopkins, 
Mrs Hopkins, 
Airs Abington. 
Mrs Johnston, 
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CONSCIOUS LOVERS- 



ACT THE HRST. 



8CKNS I* 

Sir Johk 6evil*s Houses 

Sir John Bevil and Humphrst discovered. 

Sir J. Bev, Have you ordered^ that I should not be 
interrupted while I am dressing ? 

Humph, Yes, sir ; I believe you had something of 
moment to say to me. 

Sir J. Bev* I'll tell thee, then. In the first place, 
this wedding of my son's, in all probability, will never 
be at all. 

Humph. How, sir, not be at all ! for what reason 
is it carried on in appearance ? 

Sir J, Bev, Honest Humphry, have patience, and 
I'll tell thee all in order. I have myself in some 
part of ray life lived indeed with freedom, but I hope 
without reproach : now, I thought liberty would be 
as little injurious to my son ; therefore, as soon as he 
grew towards man, I indulged him in living after Y\\« 
o»72 manner. I kaew not how otherwise to ^uAge cv^i 
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his inclination ; for what can be concluded from a 
behaviour under restraint and fear? To be shorty 
Humphrey, his reputation was so fair in the world, 
that old Sealandy the great India merchant, has of- 
fered his only daughter, and sole heiress to that vast 
estate of his, as a wife for him. You may be sure, 
I made no difficulties ; the match was agreed on, and 
this very day named for the wedding. 

Humph What hinders the proceeding ? 

Sir J» Bev» Don't interrupt me. You know I was 
last Thursday at the masquerade ; my son, you may 

remember, soon found us out he knew his grand- 

father's habit, which I then wore ; and though it was 
in the mode in the last age, yet the maskers, you 
know, followed us as if we had been the most mon- 
strous figures in that whole assembly. 

Humph. I remember, indeed, a young man of qua- 
lity, in the habit of a clown, that was particularly 
troublesome. 

Sir J, Bev. Right — he was too much what he 
seemed to be. You remember how impertinently he 
followed and teased us, and would know who we 
were. 

Humph, I know he has a mind to. come into that 
particular. [Aside. 

Sir J. Bev* Ay, he followed us till the gentleman 
who led the lady in the Indian mantle presented that 
gay creature to the rolBtio, and bid him (like Cjrmon 
in the fable) grow polite, by faliing^n love, and let 
that worthy old gentleman alone, meaning me. Th^ 
clown was not reformed, but rudely persisted, and 
offered to force off my mask ; with that, the gentle* 
man, throwing off his own, appeared to be my son, 
and, in his concern for me, tore off that of the noble* 
man t at this they seized each other, the company 
called the guards, and in the surprise the lady 
swooned away ; upon which my son quitted his ad^ 
versary, and bad now no care but of the lady- 
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vImb niBng her in bii mm, ^ Ait tboa gmejf^ 
cried he^ ^fiir em^ — finrlnd i»» Hetven l'%...8ii0 
rarifci M hb known voioe«««id witjh the mottfiu 
aditft thoo^ modett gettore^ htn^ on hii ahoidde^ 
veqpav, blit wept at m the arms ofone before whom 
ihe eem giro hervelf e leoiey were-die not under ob- 
.i t f Uiu n; while A^hidee herfiMom Uened^ lie 
cmfidly oonreye her firom the conpanjr. 

Himnpit I hmre obemwad thia acoident haa dwelt 
■poo joa veiy itriiigiy. 

Sr«7.JB0vw Hernneooinionair»hernohleniodeitT» 
the dwDitf of her pennn, and the oocaaion itBefit 
'draw no iriKde aawmUy together ; andlaoonhea^ 
it bonod aboirt the wpu the adopted daoghter of a 
Aneoa aea oBcer, who had served in Fhunse. *^Noir 
ddi onespooted «id poblic discoreiy of my ion's so. 
oeeo ooocem lor ner^*^^"* 

Jiinapk Was whafty I sappose, ahurmed Mr Sea- 
landt in behalf of Ids daughter, to break off the 



Sir J» Beo. You are right— 'he came to me yester- 
day, and said he thought himself disengaged from 
the bargain, being credibly informed my son was al- 
ready married, or worse, to the lady at the masque- 
rade. I palliated matters, and insisted on our agree- 
■Knt; but we parted with little less than a £rect 
bveach between us. 

HumfA. Well, sir, and what notice have you taken 
ef all this to myyoung master ? 

Sir J» Bev. That's what I wanted to debate with 

SNi — ^I have said nothing to him yet — But lookye, 
mnphrey, if there is so much in this amour of his, 
that be denies, upon my summons, to marry, I shall 
know how far he is engaged to this lady in masque- 
rade, and from thence only shall be able to take my 
■Kasures ; in the mean time, I would have you find 
eot how fiur that rogue, big man, is let into his aectel— 
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he, I know, will play tricks as much to cross me as 
to serve his master. 

Humph. Why do you think so of him^ sir ? I be^ 
lieve he is no worse than I was for you at your son's 
age. 

Sir J. Bev. I see it in the rascal's looks. I'll go to 
my son immediately, and while Pm gone, your part 
is to convince his rogue, Tom, that I am in earnest.' 
rU leave him to you. [Exit. 

Humph. Well, though this father and son live as 
well together as possible, yet their fear of giving each 
other pain is attended witji. constant mutual uneasi- 
ness. O, here's the prince of poor coxcombs, the 
representative of all toe better fed than taught!— 
Ho, ho, Tom ! whither so gay and so airy this mom« 
ing ? 

Enter Tom, singing. 

Tom. Sir, we servants of single gentlemen are an^ 
other kind of people than you domestic ordinary 
drudges that do business ; we are raised above you : 
the pleasures of board wages, tavern dinners, and 
many a clear gain, vails, sdasi you never heard or 
dreamt of. 

Humph. Thou hast follies and vices enough for a 
man of ten thousand a-year, though it is but as 
t'other day that I sent for you to town to put you 
into Mr Sealand's family, that you might learn a 
little before I put you to my young master, who is 
too gentle for trainmg such a rude thing as you were 
iato proper obedience.— ^'— You then pulled off youi^ 
hat to every one you met in the street, like a bashful, 
great, awkward cub, as you were. But your great 
oaken cudgd, when you were a bck)by, became yotc 
much better Uian that dangling stick at your button, 
now you are a fop, that's fit for nodiing, except it 
/tangos there to be veady for yoar master's hand, wbea 
jrou are impertineaU 
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Tom. CJncle Humphrey, you know my master 
icoms to strike his servants ; you talk as if the world 
was now just as it was when my old master and you 
were in your youth — when you went to dinner be<* 
cause it was so much o'clock, when the great blow 
was given in the hall at the pantry door, and all the 
fiuni^ came out oi their holes in such strange dresses 
and formal fieices as you see in the pictures in our 
famg galleiy in the country. 

Humph, Why, you wild rogue! 

Tom. You could not fidl to your dinner, till a for- 
mal fellow in a black gown said something over the 
meat, as if the oook had not made it ready enoueh. 

Humph. Sirrah, who do you prate after ?— despismg 
men of sacred characters ! I hope you never heard 
my young master talk so like a profligate. 

Tom. Sir, I say ^ou put upon me when I first came 
to town about being orderly, and the doctrine of 
wearing shams, to make linen last clean a fortnight, 
keeping my clothes fresh, and wearing a frock with* 
indoors* 

Humph. Sirrah, I gave you those lessons, because 
I supposed at that time your master and you might 
have dined at home every day, and cost you nothing ; 
then you might have made you a good family ser- 
vant ; but the gang you have frequented since, at 
chocolate houses and taverns, in a continual round of 
noi«e and extravagance 

Tom. I don't know what you heavy inmates call 
noise and extravagance ; but we gentlemen, who are 
well fed, and cut a figure, sir, think it a fine life, and 
that we must be very pretty fellows, who are kept 
only to be looked at* 

Humph, Very well, sir — I hope the fashion of be- 
ing lewd and extravagant, despising of decency and 
order, is almost at an end^ since it is arrived ai ^^x* 
sons of your quality. 
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Tom. Master Humphrey, ha ! ha ! you were an. un- 
happy lady to be sent up to town In such queer days 
as you were. Why now, sir, the lacqueys are the 
men of pleasure of the age, the top gamesters ; -and 
. many a laced coat about town, have had their edu* 
cation in our party coloured regiment — ^We are fid^e 
lovers, have a taste of music, poetiy, billet doux, 
dress, politics ; ruin damsels^ ; and when we are weary 
of this lewd town, and have a mind to take up, whip 
into our master's clothes, and marry fortunes. 

Humph. Sirrah, there is no enduring your extra- 
vagance ; I'll hear you prate no longei^: I wanted. to 
see you, to inquire how things go with your master^ 
as far as you understand them. I suppose he knowa 
he is to be married to-day i 

Tom. Ay, sir, he knows it, and is dressed as gay 
as the sun ; but, between you and I, my dear, he has 
a very heavy heart under all that gaiety. As soon as 
he was dressed, I retired, but overheard him sigh In 
the most heavy manner. He walked thoughtfully to 
and fro in the room, then went into his closet: when 
he came out, he gave me this for his mistress, whose 
maid, you kno w 

Humph. Is passionately fond of your fine person. 

Tom. The poor fool is so tender, and loves to hear 
me talk of the world, and the plays, operas, and mas« 
querades ; and lard ! says she, you are so wild — but 
you have a world of humour. 

Humph. Coxcomb ! Well, but why don't you run 
with your master's letter to Mrs Lucinda, as he or- 
dered you ? 

Tom. Because Mrs Lucinda is not so easily come 
at as you think for. 

. Humph. Not easily come at i why, sir, are not her 
father and my old master agreed that she and Mr 
Bevii are to be one flesh before to-morrow mom-^ 

X 
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Tom, It's DO matter for that ; her mother, it secms^ 
Mrs Sealand, has not agreed to it ; and you must 
know, Mr Hurophrey» that in that family the grey 
nuue M the better horse. 

Humph. What dost thou mean ? 

Tom. In one word, Mrs Sealand pretends to have 
a will of her own, and has provided a relation of hers, 
a stiff starched philosopher, and a wise fool, for her 
daughter ; for which reason, for these ten days past, 
she has sufiered no message nor letter from my mas- 
ter to come near her. 

Humph. And where had you this intelligence ? 

Tom* From a foolish fond soul that can keep no- 
thing from me one that will deliver this letter 

too, if she is rightly managed. 

Humph. What, her pretty handmaid, Mrs Phlllis ? 

Tom. Even she, sir. This is the very hour, you 
know, she usually comes hither, under a pretence of 
a visit to our housekeeper, forsooth, but in reality to 
have a glance at. 

Humph. At your sweet face, I warrant you. 

Tom. Nothing else in nature. You must know I 
love to fret and play with the little wanton 

Humph. Play with the little wanton! what will 
this world come to ! 

Tom» I met her this morning in a new gown, not 
a bit the worse for her lady's wearing, and she has 
always new thoughts and new airs with new clothes- 
then she never fails to steal some glance or gesture 
from every visitant at their house, and is indeed the 

whole town of coquettes at second hand. But 

here she comes ; in one motion she speaks and de- 
scribes herself better than all the words in the world 
can. 

Humph. Then I hope, dear sir, when your own af- 
fair is over, you will be so good as to mind your mas- 
ter's with her. 
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Tom* Dear Humphrey ! you know my master is 
my friend; and those are people I never forget*- 

Humph. Sauciness itself! but Til leafve you to do 
your best for him. [ExUm 

Enter Fhillis. 

PhiL O Mr Thomas, 's Mrs Sugarkey at home ? 
•—Lard! one is almost ashamed to pass along the 
streets. Tlie town is quite empty, and nobody of 
fashion left in it ; and the ordinary people do so stare 
to see any thing dressed like a woman of condition 
pass by. Alas ! alas ! it is a sad thing to walk. O 
fortune, fortune ! 

Tom. What ! a sad thing to walk I why, Madam 
Fhillis, do you wish yourself lame ? 

Phil. No, Mr Thomas, but I wish I were generally 
carried in a coach or chair, and of a fortune neither 
to stand nor go, but to totter, or slide, to be short- 
sighted, or stare, to fleer in the face, to look distant, 
to observe, to overlook, yet all become me ; and if I 
were rich, I could twire and loll as well as the best 
of them.* O Tom, Tom ! is it not a pity that you 
should be so great a coxcomb, and I so great a co« 
quette, and yet be such poor devils as we are i 

Tom. Mrs Phillis, I am your liumble servant for 
that — 

PIdL Yes, Mr Tliomas, I know how much you are 
my humble servant, and know what you said to Mrs 
Judy, upon seeing her in one of her lady's cast man« 
tuas, that any one would have thought her the lady, 
and that she had ordered the other to wear it till it 
sat easy-->for now only it was becoming— This you 
said after somebody or other. O Tom, Tom ! thou 
art as false and as base as the best gentleman of them 
all : but, you wretch ! talk to me no more on the 
odious subject ; don't, I say. 

2h^. 1 know not how to resist your commands, 
juadaai* [^In a su&missi'oe tone^ retirtng. 



txamcmpB uoirmuu vt 

1^ CoiiwMiidi aboin parting are 9 
Mnr W JOB of bte. - 

n» 0« IJMfo her ! I hafoiiettled and piit ber 
kio^^tke liglit temper to be wrooglit men and ael a 
pndng. riliMfe.3^¥niy, trahfr, to be pudn with yon, 
Mn AdUii, I atn take Utde comfbrt of hufee bfte- 
aae&tBMr your boow* 

M& -my^ Mr Tfattaai» whit it it, aU of a luddeot 
«Aada jonr nioetjr at our hoofe ? 

reab I4im'tcare to ipeak particohuB, butldii- 
Eke the whole. 

put I thank yooy sir ; I am a part of that whole. 

Am. Mistake me not, good Phiilig. 

Maf. Good Bhillis I nuqr enough. But however-—: 
:\- roM. I tqr it it, that thou art a part which gives 
I iim pHB fiw tbeditpOrition of the whole* You mutt 
' knew, nadam^ to be teriout, I am a man at the bot- 
tom rfpiodigiout nice hcmoor. You 9s% too much 
fzpoaed to ooropany at your house/ To be pkin, I 
don't like so many, that would be your mistrest's lo- 
vera, whispering to you* 

Pkii* Don^t thiuk to put that upon me« You say 
dui, because I wrung you to the heart when I touch- 
ed your guilty conscience about Judy. 

Tom. Don t disparage your charms, good Phillis, 
with jealousy of so worthless an object; besides^ the 
is a poor hussy ; and if you doubt the sincerity of my 
love, you will allow me true to my interest. You 
are a^rtune, Phillis — 

PkiL What would the fop be at now ? In good 
time, indeed, you shall be setting up for a fortune. 

Tom* Dear Mrs Phillis ! you have such a spint 
that we* shall never be dull in marriage, when we 
come together* But I tell you, you are a fortune, 
and you have an estate in my hands. 

^He ptdls otU a Purse-^she eye* it. 

PML What pretence have I to what is m 'joxrr 
had^ Mr TboaiM i 

b2 
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7bt9f. As thus : there are hours, you know, when 
a lady is neither pleased nor displeased, neither sick 
nor well, when she lolls or loiters, when she is with* 
out desires, from having more «f every thing than 
she knows what to do with. 

Phil. Well, what then ? 

Tom* When she has not life enough to keep her 
bright eves quite open to look at her own dear image 
in the glass. 

PhiL Explain thyself, and don't be so fond of thy 
own prating* 

Tom. There are also prosperous and good natured 
moments, as when ^ knot or a patch is happily fixed, 
when the complexion particularly flourishes. 

Phil, Well, what then ^ I have not patience ! 

Tom, Why then— or on the like occasions— -we 
servants, who have skill to know how to time busi- 
ness, see, when such a pretty folded thing as this is— 
[I^Shows a Letter.2 naay be presented, laid, or drop« 
ped, as best suits the present humour. And, ma- 
dam, because it is a long wearisome journey to run 
through all the several stages of a lady's temper, my 
master, who is the most reasonable man in the world, 
presents you this, to bear your charges on the road. 

{jGives her the Pane, 

PhiL Now, you think me a corrupt hussy. 

Tom* O fie ! I only think you'll take the letter. 

Phil. Nay, I know you do ; but I know my own 
innocence: I take it for my mistress's sake. 

Tom, I know it, my pretty one ! I know it. 

Phil. Yes, I say I do it, because I would not have 
my mistress deluded by one, who gives no proof of 
his passion : but I'll talk more of this as you see me 

on my way home. No, Tom; I assure thee I take 

this trash of thy master's, not for the value of the 
thing, but as it convinces me he has a true respect 
for my mistress. I remember a verse to the pur- 
pose /— 
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Bfilk iiHb. TbM0 iMval initaf pnMm nrtoB wS^ 
l«dnu» .XliMdiaaofaig virion 0^^ ndiiii 

mAot coawlmcl in>a jMxrniog Mts the qniitiibc'tiMi' 
firiwilodti/rf >tli» 4i3r belttnr thm the ^w does a 
le>H><nnn JMvmtadajhafiiltogothroogii! 
tepiftoBe&fMv.leokitilh en ediiiig heart U-^-^If 
ihiiJad^t wtjmamt mgeenie to omhtt, ibould not 
wdmt WBw jmf dilemma is iotuppertabie. But why 
ihenidlfterit} bshenotineqaaldistreMwithme? 
Hm sot the letter I hare sent her this morning eon* 
feised my inclinations to another f Nay, have I not 
Bond assurances of her engagements too to my 
ftieiid Myrtle i It's impossibiey but she must give in 
to it ; for sure to be denied is a &vour any man may 
ftjAexA to. It must be so . < ■ Well, then, with the 
assurance of being rejected, I think 1 may confident* 
hr say to my father, I am ready to marry her— then, 
fet me resolve upon (what I am not very good at) an 
honest disomulation. ' 

Enter Tom. 

Tern. Sir John Bevil, sir, is in the next room. 
Ben^jun, Dunce I why did you not bring him in i 
Tool I told him, sir, you were in your closet. 
Bev^jun, I thought you had known, sir, it was my 
doty to see my father tmy where* 

Cooing himself iQ the Door< 
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Tonim The devil's in my master! he has always 
more wit than I have. [^Ande. 

Bevil junior introducing Sir Johit. 

Bev, jun. Sir, you are the most gallant, the most 
complaisant^ of all parents. — Sure 'tis not a compli- 
ment to say these lodgings are yours. — Why wou'd 
you not walk in, sir ? 

Sir J. Bev. I was loath to interrupt you unseason- 
ably on your wedding-day. 

Bev. jun. One to whom I am beholden for my 
birth>day, might have used less ceremony. 

Sir J. Bev. Well, son, I have intelligence you haye 
writ to your mistress this morning. It would please 
my curiosity to know the contents of a wedding-day 
letter, for courtship must then be over. 

Bev.jun. I assure you, sir, there was no insotlence 
in it upon the prospect of such a vast fortune's being 
added to our family, but much acknowledgment of 
the lady's great desert. 

Sir (/• Bev. But, dear Jack, are you in earnest in 
all this ? and will you really marry her ? 

Bev. jun. Did I ever disobey any command of 
yours, sir I nay, any inclination that I saw you bent 
upon ? If the lady is dressed and ready, you see I 
am; I suppose the lawyers are ready too. 

Enter Humphrey. 

Humph* Sir, Mi: Sealand is at the coffee-house, 
and has sent to speak with you. 

Sir J. Bev. O, that's well ! then I warrant the 
lawyers are ready. Son, you'll be in the way, you 
say- — 

Bev.jun. If you please, sir, I'll take a chair, and 
go to Mr Sealand's, where the young lady and I will 
trait your leisure. 



Wfc jFWb Ayr-bot It* yams hdy, air. «ai thidk 

AaqpL. Aj>--4Mm mi are ^«— (ifaM yoor n^ 
ivii to gB to Ob teUB-Hn wmA IM jrou. 

[ Jm^i to Bvni,^ 

[Atidelo Hdmphrbt. 

Humph. How he likes being prevented 1 t^uVe. 

Sir J. Bev. No, no ; jou are^n hour or two too 
early. {l^ldng on hi* Watch. 

Bev.Jtcn. To visit a beautiful, virtuous young wo- 
man, in the pride and bloom of life, ready to give I^r- 
eelflo m; arms, and to ptacfther happiness or misery 
for the future in beiog agreeable or displeasing to 
me, is a Call a chair. 

Sir J. Bn. Fray let me govera ia this matter. 
You can't tell how humourgome old I'ellows are—— 
Tkan^ vo eftiniK icmod to Mime of them, «ipecial]j' 
vbem tfMW ve neb.— I'll ^ mjnlfj and take orders 
kywir uUr — ^fou'U be m the way* I luppoie, if I 



mad to yoo— I'n leave your old friend wiUi toi^ 
Hanphny— di»*t let him Hir, d'ye bear. Your tw- 
iM, your Rerrant. [ExU Sir John. 

Hmmpk. Jfaave a nd dme on't, sir, betweeo you and 
i^maatet— I see you are untriUing, and I know his 
riolni indinationa for the matoh ; I most betray 
aeitber, and yet deceive you both, for your common 
geod. Heav'n grant a good end of thia matter : 
bnt thefS ia a lady, sir, that gives your father much 
tro^le.and sorrow^You'II pardon me. 

BtB.jtm. Humphrey, I know thou art a friend t« 
both, and in that confidence 1 dare tell thee— That 
lady— is a woman of honour and virtue.— You may 
■sure yourself I never will marry without my fa^ 
thei'B consent; bat give me leave to say too, iW^A* 
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claration does not come up to a promise that I will 
take whomsoever he pleases. 

Humph, My dear roaster ! were I but worthy to 
know this secret that so near concerns you, my lifci 
my all| should be engaged to serve you. This, sir, 
I dare promise, that I'm sure I will and can be secret : 
your trust, at worst, but leaves you where you were ; 
and if I cannot serve you, I will at once be plain, and 
tell you so. 

Bev*jun, That's all I ask. Thou hast made it now 
my interest to trust thee. ■ Be patient, then, and 
hear the story of my heart. 

Htm^h, I am all attention, sir. 

Bev.jun, You may remember, Humphrey, that in 
my last travel, my father grew uneasy at my making 
60 long a stay at Toulon. 

Humph. I remember it ; he was apprehensive some 
woman had laid hold of you. 

Beo.jun. His fears were just, for there I first saw 
this lady x she is of English birth : her father's name 
was Danvers, a younger brother of an ancient family, 
and originally an eminent merchant of Bristol, who, 
upon repeated misfortunes, was reduced to go pri- 
vately to the Indies. In this retreat. Providence again 
grew favourable to his industry, and in six years time 
restored him to his former fortunes. On this he sent 
directions over, that his wife and little family should 
follow him to the Indies. His wife, impatient to obey 
such welcome orders, would not wait the leisure of 
a convoy, but took the first occasion of a single ship, 
and with her husband's sister only, and this daughter, 
then scarce seven years old, undertook the fatal 
voyage : for here, poor creature, she lost her liberty 
and life : she and her family, with all they had, 
were unfortunately taken by a privateer from Toulon. 
Being thus made a prisoner, though, as such, not ill 
treated, yet the fright, the shock, and the cruel dis* 
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tppointment, seized with such violence upon her un- 
healthy frame, she sickened, pined, and died at sea. 
. Humph. Poor soul I Ob, the helpless infant ! 

Beihjun, Her sister yet survived!, and had the care 
of her : the captain, too, proved to have humanity, 
and became a &ther tcf her ; for having himself mar- 
ried an English woman, and beins childless, he 
brought home into Toulon this, her httle countrywo- 
man, this orphan, I may call her, presenting her, with 
all her dead mother's moveables of value, to his wife, 
to be educated as his own adopted daughter. 

Humph, Fortune here seemed again to smile on her. 

Bev.juHm Only to make her frowns more terrible ; 
for, in his height of fortune, this captain too, her be- 
nefiictor, unfortunately was killed at sea, and dying 
intestate, his estate fell wholly to an advocate, his 
brother, who coming soon to take possession, there 
found, among his other riches, this blooming virgin 
at his mercy. 

Humph. He durst not sure abuse his power ! 

Bev.Jun, No wonder, if his pampered blood was 

fired at the sight of her. In short, he loved ; but 

when all arts and gentle means had failed to move, he 
c^red too his menaces in vain, denouncing vengeance 
on her cruelty, demanding her to account for all her 
maintenance from her childhood, seized on her lit- 
tle fortune as his own inheritance, and was dragging 
her by violence to prison, when Providence at the 
instant interposed, and sent me by miracle to relieve 
her. 

Humph. *Tv/as Providence, indeed ! But, pray, sir, 
after ail this trouble, how came this lady at last to 
England ? 

Bev.jun. The disappointed advocate, finding she 
had so unexpected a support, on cooler thoughts de- 
scended to a composition, which I, without her know- 
ledge, secretly discharged. 
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Humph, That generous concealment made the ob« 
ligation double. 

Beo.jun. Having thus obtained her libertyi IprC'* 
vailedy not without some difficulty; to see her me to 
England, where we no sooner arrnredi but mj father,* ^ 
jealous of my being imprudently engaged, immedi^ 
ately proposed this other fatal matchi that hangs upoa 
my quiet. 

Hunmh. I find, sir, you are irrecoverably fixed upoii 
this lady. i 

Bev,jun. As my vital life dwells in my heart— and 
yet you see what I do to please my father ; — ^walk in 
this pageantry of dress, this splendid covering of sor- 
row. 

Humph. Now, sir, I have but one material ques« 
tion — 
Bev.jtm, Ask it freely. 

Humph. Is it, then, your own passion for this secret 
lady> or hers for you, that gives you this aversion to 
the match your father has proposed you I 

Bev.jun. I shall appear, Humphrey, more roman- 
tic in my answer than in all the rest of my story ; fot 
though I dote on her to death, and have no littlei 
reason to believe she has the same thoughts for me,* 
yet, in all my acquamtance and utmost privacies witb 
her, I never once directly told her that I loved. 
Humph. How was it possible to avoid it ? ^ 

Bev.jun. My tender obligations to my father have 
laid so inviolable a restraint upon my conduct, that, 
till I have his consent to spesJc, I am determined oa 
that subject to be dumb for ever. 

Humph. Well, sir, to your praise be it spoken, yoti , 
are certainly the most unfashionable lover in Greak 
Britain. 
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Enter Tom. 
Tom. Sir, Mr Myrtle'a at the next d<' 
JDU are at leisure) will be glad to wait on 

" 0. Jan. Whene'er he pleases H 

1 receive no answer to tay letter i 
, Sir, I was desired to call again 

^ ...if mother would not let her be out o 

tlit about an hour hence, Mrs Philiis sai. 
hare one. 
Bev.jan. Very well 
Htnaph. Sir, 1 will 
the mean time I only i — ■' 

from a secret I know, i sa 

as forward as you pica .a.. . L 

the least hazard of its 
I fcrour moBt obediei 
I y&v.jtm. Honest I 
1 in this exigence, 



.fiaT 

1 ^ ur latber 

.a-.j L I without 

3 a i.uui::iuSI0ni^-^ 

ant. 

jontinue but my 

you shall always 6nd me 



man. \Exit Humphrey.] I long to hear hoi 
letter has succeeded with Lucinda. But 1 think it 
cannot fail. Poor Myrtle ! what terrors must he be 

in all this while ! Since he knows she b ofteied 

. and refused to him, there is no conversing, or 
taking any measures with him for his own service. 
\ I ought to bear with my friend, and use him as 
in adversity. 

All his disquietudes by my own I prove. 

For none exceeds perplexity in love. {_Exit. 
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ACT THE SECOND. 



SCENE !• 



Bevil junior* s Lodgings* 

Enter BsviL, jun» and Tom. 

Tom. Sir, Mr Myrtle. 

Be!o,jun. Very well. Do you step agaiQ> and 

wait for an answer to my letter. [Exit Tom* 

Ertier Myrtle. 

Welly Charles, why so much tare in thy countenance ? 
Is there any thing in this world deserves it ? you, who 
used to be so gay, so open, so vacant ! 

Myrt, I think we have of late changed complexions, 
You> who used to be so much the graver man, are 

now all air in your behaviour. But the cause of 

my concern may, for aught I know, be the same 
object that gives you all this satisfaction. In a word, 
I am toldy that you are this very day (and your dress 
confirms me in it) to be married to Lucinda. 

Beojun. You are not misinformed.— —Nay, put 

not on the terrors of a rival till you hear me out. I 

shall disoblige the best of fathers, if I don't seem 

ready to marry Lucinda ; and you know I have ever 

told you, you might make use of my secret resolution 

never to marry her, for your own service, as you 

please; but I am now driven to the extremity of im- 

inediately refusing or complying, unless you help me 

to escape the match. 
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MyrU Escape, sir ! neither ber merit nor her for- 
tune are belonr your acceptance. Escaping do you 
call it? 

Bco.jun* Dear sir, do you wish I should desire the 
match ? 

Myrt. No but such is my humorous and 

sickly state of mind, since it has been able to relish 
nothing but Lucinda, that though I must owe my 
happiness to your aversion to this marriage, 1 can't 
bear to hear her spoken of with levity or unconcern. 

Bev.Jun, Pardon me, sir, 1 shall transgress that 
way no more. She has understanding, beauty, shape, 
complexion, wit 

Myrt* Nay, dear Bevil ! don't speak of her as if 
you loved her neither. 

Bev.jun, Why then, to give you ease at once, 
though I allow Lucinda to have good sense, wit, 
beauty, and virtue, I know another in whom these 
qualities appear to me more amiable than in her. 

Myri, Inhere you spoke like a reasonable and good- 
natured friend. When you acknowledge her merit, 
and own your prepossession for another, at once you 
gratify my fondness, and cure my jealousy. 

Bev-Jun, But all this while you take no notice, 
you have no apprehension, of another man that has 
twice the fortune of either of us. 

MyrU Cimbertonl hang hira, a formal, philoso- 
phical, pedantic coxcomb ! for the sot, with all 

these crude notions of divers things, under the direc- 
tion of great vanity and very little judgment, shows 
his strongest bias is avarice, which is so predominant 
in him, that he will examine the limbs ot his mistress 
with the caution of a jockey, and pays no more com- 
pliment to her personal charms than if she were a 
mere breeding animal. 

Bev.jun. Are you sure, that is not affected ? I have 
known some women sooner set on fire by thai soil ot 
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negligence, than by all the blaze and ceremony of a 
court 

Mifrt. No, no, bang him ! the rogue has no art ; 
it is pure simple insolence and stupidity* 

Bev,jtm* Yet with all this I doh't take him for a 
fool. 

jMyr^* I own the man is not a natural ; he has a 
very quick sense, though a very slow understanding — 
he says, indeed, many things, that want only the cir- 
cumstances of time and place to be very just and 
agreeable. 

Beo.jun. Well, you may be sure of me, if you 
can disappoint him; but my intelligence says, the 
mother has actually sent for the convejrancer to draw 
articles for his marriage with Lucinda, though those 
for mine with her are, by her father's order, ready for 
signing. But it seems she has not thought fit to con* 
4Bult either him or his daughter in the matter* 

Mwrt. Pshaw! a poor troublesome woman! — Nei- 
ther Lucmda nor her father will ever be brought to 
comply with it — besides^ I am sure Cimberton can 
make no settlement upon her without the concur- 
rence of bis great uncle, Sir Geofiry, in the West. 

Bev,jun» Well, sir, and I can teil-you, that's the 
very point that is now laid before her council, to 
know whether a firm settlement can be made with- 
out this uncle's actually joining in it* Now, pray, 
consider, sir, when my a&ir with Lucinda comes, as 
it soon must, to an open rupture, how are you sure 
that Cimberton*s fortune may not then tempt her &* 
ther too to hear his proposals I 

Myrt^ There you are right, indeed ; that must be 
provided against*— -Do you know who are her coun- 
sel? 

Bev»jun. Yes, for your service I have found out that 

too; they are Serjeant Bramble and old Target — 

Bjr the way, they are neither of them known in the 

jTamiJjr; now I was thinking wYi^ mi^YvX -joxxxvot ^ut 
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a cteple of fUie obaB&b iqMm her» to del^ 

§afma miftteri a little — ImMei, it pray probablj lot 

joa into tfae bottom of her vliole demga agiinst jo«u' 

Mjhm Aa bow, pray i . 

BnkJmMf Why, ctn'tyoaalq>(mobladK,v%aiii 
i goiniiy and bo olA'BfiDhle'TOttMlf i 

Mjfri. Ha 1 I don't diafike it— bat what dbaU I do 
6r abrother in the case ? 

$akjam. What think you of my fdlow, Tom } 
no rague-f inteltigpnt^- and is a aood mimics all 
his pan will bat be to stutter heartily, for that'j old. 
Target's case— t hd conduct of the scene will diieBy 
ieapoo you. 

im-L I Uke it of all things ; if ^ii'll send Tom to 
aiy nambers, I wi)i give him lull instructions. This 
ml.oertainly give me occasion to raise difficulties, to • 
foaait or cxmtdund her project for a while at least. 

Barium. I warrant your success; so far we are 
ri^t then. And now, Charles, your apprehensions 
oinpr marrying her a.re all you have to get oyer. 

Myri. Dear Bevil» though I know you are my 
fiiend, yet when I abstract myself from my own in- 
terest ID the thing, I know no objection she can 
make to you or you to her, and therefore hope — 

Bev.jvn* Dear Myrtle, I am as much obliged to 
you for the cause of your suspicion, as 1 am ofiended 
at the effect ; but, be assured, I am taking measures 
for your certain security, and that all things, with re- 
gard to me, will end in your entire satisfaction. 

Myrt. Wei), I'll promise you to be as easy and as 
confident as I can, though I cannot but remember, 
that 1 have more than life at stake on your fidelity. 

\Going* 

Beo.jim, Then, depend upon it, you have no 
chaDce against you. 

Myri, Nay, no ceremony ; you know I must be 
going. [Exit M^RTi-u, 

Beo,Jiak But all this while poor Indiana W lot- 

c2 
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tured with her doubts of me ; she has no support or 
comfort but in m^ fidelity, yet sees me daily pressed 
to marriage with another. How painful^ in stich a 
crisis, must be every hour she thinks on me ! I'U let 
her see, at least, my conduct to her is not changed. 
I'll take this opportunity to visit her : for, though the 
religious vow I have made to my father restnpiis 
me from ever marrying without his approbation^ yet 
that confines me not from seeing a virtuous woman^ 
that is the pure delight of my eyes, and the guiltier 
joy of my heart. But the best condition of human 
life is but a gentler misery. 

To hope for perfect happiness b vain, 

And love has ever its allays of pain. [Exik 



SCENE II. 

Indiana's Lodgings. 

Enter Isabella and Indiana. 

Isa» Yes 1 say 'tis artifice, dear child ! I say to 

thee, again and again, 'tis all skill and management. 

Ind* Will you persuade me there can be an ill de- 
sign in supporting me in the condition of a woman 
of quality ! attended, dressed and lodged, like one, in 
my appearance abroad, and my furniture at home, 
every way in the most sumptuous manner, and he 
that does it has an artifice, a design in it ? 

Isa» Yes, yes. 

Ind* And all this without so much as explaining 
to me, that all about me comes from him ? 

Isa. Ay, ay, — the more for that — ^that keeps the 
title to all you have the more in him. 

Ind. The more in him !— he scorns the thought— 
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Isa» Then he— he— he— 
Ind. Wellt be not so eager.—— If he is an ill maot 
let's look into his stratagems : here is another of them s 
[Shomne a Letter»} here's two hundred and fifty 
pounds, in bank notes, with these words, " To pa^Jbr 
tktsa ofdresnng'plate tohich tvUl be brought home lo» 
moarrowJ* Why, dear aunt ! now here's another piece 
of skill for you» which I own I cannot comprehend ; 
and it is with a bleeding heart I hear you say an^ 
thing to^ the disadvantage of Mr Bevil. When he is 
present* I look upon him as one, to whom I owe my 
life and the support of it ; then, again, ps the man 
who loves me with sincerity and honour. When his 
eyes are cast another way, and I dare survey him, my 
heart is painfully divided betweeif shame and love-^ 
I say, thus it is with me while I see him ; and in his 
absence I am entertained with nothing but your en- 
deavours to tear this amiable image from my heart, 
afbd in its stead to place a base dissembler, an artful 
invader of my happiness, my innocence, my honour. 

/«a. Ah, poor soul ! has not this plot taken I don't 
you die for him I has not the way he has taken been 
the most proper with you ? Oh, ho ! he has sense, 
aod has judged the thing right. 

Ind. Go on, then, since nothing can answer you ; 
say what you will of him-— <*Heigho ! 

Jsa. Heigho ! indeed. It is better to say so as 
you are now, than as many others are. There are, 
among the destroyers of women, the gentle, the ge» 
nerous, the mild, the a&ble, the humble, who all, 
soon aiher their success in their designs, turn to the 
contrary of those characters. 

Ind. That's truly observed. [Addc.l But what's all 
this to Bevil ? 

Isa. This is to Bevil, and all mankind. Such is 
the world, and snch (since the behaviour of one man 
to myself) have I believed all the rest of the sex. 

\. Aside* 
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Ind, I win not doubt the truth of Bevil, I will not 
doubt it : he has not spoken it by an organ that is 
given to lying: his eyes are all that ever told iri^' 
that he was mine. 1 know his virtue, I know his 
filial piety, ai>d ought to trust his management with a 
&ther to whom he has uncommon obligations. What 
have I to be concerned for? My lesson is very short.' 
If he takes me for ever, my purpose of life is only 16 
please him. If he leaves roe, (which Heaven avert !) 
I know he'll do it nobly; and I shall have nothing 
to do but to learn to die, after worse than death has 
happened to me. 

ha* Ay, do persist in your credulity ! flatter your- 
self, that a man of his figure and fortune will make 
himself the jest of the town, and marry a handsome 
beggar, for love. 

Ind. The town ! I must tell you, madam, the fools, 
that laugh at Mr Bevil, will but make themselves 
more ridiculous ; his actions are the result of think- 
ing, and he has sense enough to make even virtue 
fashionable. 

' Isa. Come, come ; if he were the honest fool you 
take him for, why has he kept you here these thrcci 
w'ceks, without sending you to Bristol, in search of 
your father, your family, and your relations ? 

Ind* I am convinced he stiii designs it; besides^ 
has he not writ to Bristol ? and has not he advice that 
my father has not been heard of the^e almost these 
twenty years ? -. 

Isa, All sham, mere evasion ; he is afraid, if he 
should carry you thither, your honest relations may 
take you out of his hands, and so blow up all his 
wicked hopes at onCe. 

Jnd» Wicked hopes ! did I ever give him any such ? 

ha* Has he ever given you any honest ones ? Can 
you say in your conscience he has ever once offered 
to marry you ? 
7^c^0 No ; but by his behevviout I am convinced he 
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wfll offer it ihe maoMOt *lk ia fak pomr, «r coiHtit* 
est widi bU hoDOsr, to vaki moa a prosuH. good 
tome. 

Ita. His honour I 

InJ. I will rely upon h ; thanfim A&Sta'jm win 
oat make mj life fin wry bj tlUM ungntrfiil jwloiH 
iieB of one, to wtyoia I an* and wkh to be^ oblked t 
fbr from his integri^ alnw I htva iCMiTad to Eopa 
i*< happiness. 

, (Jba. Nay, I havadbne my datf ; if yon wont m,' 
li^our peril be it. ■ ; [EmiL 

Mti. Let it be^-Tbto b hit boor of niitiiig me. 
Al.tbe rest of tnf lib ii bat initiiig till be camai t 
IS*e only while I'm with bim. - 

fitter Sutr^sT. 

Senjt Madam, Mr Berfl, 

Indf'L/iA him valk in.— Dengnl impoBiiblcl & 
*- - isigaing mind conld nerer think oif what ha 
3Ut8 in praetice— and yet, tinoe the late ru- 
: his marriage, he seems more reserved than 
prhr — he Bends io, top, before he sees me, to 
lli^if I am at leism«.^— Sudi new respect may 
I coldness in the heart — it certainly makes me 

^tAil ['il know the worst at once ; I'll lay 

^_ ftir occasions in his way, that it shaU be im- 
j^^Ie to avoid od explanation-^— .for these doubts 
e insup portable.— ^But see, be comesj and clears 



Enter "SsyiV, junior. 

Madam, your most obedient—I am 
broLe in upon your rest last night — 'twas 
my late bctbre we parted, but 'twas your own iau\l; 
1 never saw you w tuch agreeable humour. 



d I b 
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Tnd. I am extremely glad we are both pleased; 
for I thought I never saw you better company. 

Bev.jun. Me, madam! you rally; I s^id very 
little. 

Ind. But I am afraid you heard me say a great 
deal ; and when a woman is in the talking vein, the 
most agreeable thing a man can do, you know, is to 
have patience to hear her. 

Bev.jun. Then it's pity, madam, you should ever 
be silent, that we might be always agreeable to one 
another. • 

Ind. If I had your talent or power to make my ac- 
tions speak for me, I might indeed be silent, and yet 
pretend to something more than the agreeable. 

Bev,jun, If I might be vain of any thing in my 
power, madam, it is, that my understanding from all 
your sex has marked you out as the most deserving^ 
object of my esteem. 

Ind. Should I think I deserve this, it were enough 
to make my vanity forfeit the esteem you offer me* 

Bev.jun. ' How so, madam I 

Ind. Because esteem is the result of reason, and to 
deserve it from good sense the height of human glory. 
—Nay, I had rather a man of honour should pay 
me that, than all the homage of a sincere and humble 
love. 

Beo,jun, You certainly distinguish right, madam ; 
love often kindles from external merit only — 

Ind. But esteem arises trom a higher source^ the 
merit of the soul — 

Bev.jun. True and great souls only can de- 
serve it. [Bowing res:pectfvUy. 

Ind, Now I think they are greater stSl that can so 
charitably part with it. 

Bev.jun, Now, madam, you make me vain, since 
the utmost pride and pleasure of my life is that I es^* 
tccin y9u«— as I ought. 
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Ind. [Aside.] As be ought ! still more perplexing ! 
be neither saves nor kills my hope. 

Bev^jun. But, madam, we grow grave, methinks— 
let's find some other subject.-— —Pray how did you 
like the opera last night ? 

Ii:d. First give me leave to thank you for my 
tickets. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv* Sir, here's Signior Carbonelli says he waits 
year commands in the next room* 

Beo.jun. Apropos! you were saying yesterday, 
madam, you had a mind to hear him.— Will you give 
him leave to entertain you now ? 

Ind. By all means. Desire the gentleman to walk 
in. [Exit Servant.] Now, once more to ivy him* 
[Adde^^ I was saying just now, I believe, you would 
uever Jet me dispute with you, and I dare say it will 
always be so ; however, 1 must have your opinion 
upon a subject which created a debate between ray 
aunt and me just before you came hither ; she would 
needs have it that no man ever docs any extraordi- 
nary kindness or service for a woman but for his own 
sake. 

Bev.jun. Well, madam ! indeed I can't but be of 
her mind. 

Ind, What, though he would maintain and support 
her, without demanding any thing of her on her part ! 

Bcv.jun, Why, madam, is making an expense in 
the service of a valuable woman, (for such I must 
suppose her) though she should never do him any 
favour, nay, though she should never know who did 
her such service, such a mighty heroic business ? 

Ind. Certainly ! I should think he must be a man 
of an uncommon mould. 

Bev.jun, Dear madam, why so? 'tis but at best 
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a better taste in expense. What mighty matter is 
there in all this ? 

Ind, No mighty matter in so disinterested a friend- 
ship! 

Bev.jun. Disinterested! I can't think him so. 
Why, madam^ a greater expense than all this men 
lay out upon an unnecessary stable of horses. 

Ind, Can you be sincere in what you say ! 

Bev.jun, You may depend upon it, if you knovr 
any such man, he does not love dogs inordinately. 

. Jnd. No, that he does not. 

Bev.jun, Nor cards, nor dice. 

Jnd. No. 

Beo.jun. Nor bottle companions. 

Ind. No. 

Beo.jun. Nor loose women. 

Ind> No, I'm sure he does not. 

Beo,junm Take my word, then, if your admired 
hero is not liable to any of these kind of demands^ 
there's no such preeminence in this as you imagine. 

IntL But stiU, I insist, his having no private inte- 
rest in the action makes it prodigious, almost incre« 
dible. 

Bev.jun. Dear madam, I never knew you more 
mistaken. Why, who ,can be more an usurer than 
he, who lays out his money in such valuable pur- 
chases ? If pleasure be worm purchasing, how great 
a pleasure is it to him, who has a true taste of life, to 
ease an aching heart ; to see the human countenance 
lighted up into smiles of joy, on the receipt of a bit 
of ore, which is superfluous, and otherwise useless, in 
a man's own pocket ! This is the effect of a humane 
disposition, where there is only a general tie of na- 
ture and common necessity ; whdt then must it be, 
when we serve an object of merit, of admiration 1 

Ind. Well, the more you argue against itj the 
more 1 shsDl admire tke generosity. 
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Bev'jun* Nay, then, madaniy 'tis time to fly, after 
1 declaration that my opinion strengthens my adver- 
Hoy's argument — I had best hasten to mj appoint- 
ment with Mr Myrtle, and be gone, while we are 
friends^ and— 'before things are brought to an extre- 
mity. [Exit cardcsdif* 

Enter Isabella. 

/ss. Well, madam, what think you of him now, 
pray? 

Ind. I protest I begin to fear he is wholly disin- 
terested in what he does for me* On my heart, he 
has no other view but the mere pleasure of doing it, 
and has neither good or bad designs upon me. 

ha. Ah, dear niece, don't be in fear of both ; I'll 
warrant you, you will know time enough that he is 
not indifllerent. 

ImL You please me when you tell me so ; for if he 
has any wishes towards me, I know he will not pur* 
me them but with honour, 

lia, I wish I were as confident of one as t'other.— 
I saw the respectful downcast of his eye, when you 
catched him gazing at you during the music. O the 
undissembled guilty look ! bift tul-— till — till—- 

Jnd. Till what? 

Ita. Till I know whether Mr IJHyrtle and Mr Be- 
▼il are really friends or foes — and that I will be con« 
finced of before I sleep, for you shall not be deceived, 

[Exit Isabella. 

Indm I'm sure I never shall, if your fears can guard 
me. In the mean time, I'll wrap myself up in the 
integrity of my own heart, nor dare to doubt of his. 

As conscious honour all his actions steers. 

So conscious innocence dispels my fears. {ExiU 
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ACT THE THIRD. 



ftCENE I. 



Sealand's House. 

Enter Tom, meeting Phillis. 

Tom. Well, Phillis ! What ! with a face as ii 

had never seen me before ! What work hi 

to do now ! She has seen some new visitant at 
house, whose airs she has catched, and is resolve 
practise them upon roe. Numberless are the chs 
she'll dance through, before sheMl answer this ] 
question, videlicet^ Have you delivered my mas 
letter to your lady ? Nay, I know her too well t( 
an account of it in an ordinary wav ; I'll be ir 

airs as well as she. [Aside,] Well, madam, at 

happy as you are at present pleased to make a 
would not in the general be any other than wl 
am ; I would not be ia bit wiser, a bit richer, j 
taller, a bit shorter, than I am at this instant* 

H [Looking steadfastly at 

PhiL Did ever any body doubt. Master Iho 
but that you were extremely satisfied with your s 
self? 

Tom. I am, indeed.— The thing I have least re 

to be satisfied with is my fortune, and I am gh 

ttiy poverty ; perhaps, if I were rich, I should € 

look the finest woman in the world, that wants 

thing but riches to be thought &o. 
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PhiL Hovr prettily was that said ! But I'll have a 
great deal more before I'll say one word. [Aside, 

Tom. I should, perhaps, have been stupidly above 
ber, had I not been her equal, and by not being her 
equal, never had opportunity of being her slave, I 
am my master's servant for hire, I am my mistress's 
from choice, wou'd she but approve my passion. 

PA//. I think it is the first time I ever heard you 
speak of it with any sense of anguish, if you really 
do suffer any. 

Tom. Ah, Phillis ! can you doubt, afler what you 
have seen ? 

Phiim I know not what I have seen, nor what I 
have heard ; but since I am at leisure, you may tell 
me when you fell in love with me, how you fell in 
bvd with me, and what you have suffered, or are 
ready to suffer, for me. 

Tom* O the unmerciful jade ! when I'm in haste 
dbout my master's letter — but I must go through it. 
[/liMfe.]— Ah! too well I remember when, and how, 
and on what occasion, I was first surprised. It was 
on the first of April, one thousand seven hundred and 
fifteen, I came into Mr Sealand's service; I was then 
a hobble<de-hoy, and you a pretty little tight girl, a 
finrourite handmaid of the housekeeper — At that 
time we neither of us knew what was in u?. I re- 
member I was ordered to get out of the window, one 
pair of stairs, to rub the sashes clean — the person 
employed on the inner side was your charming self, 
whom I had never seen before. 

PhiL I think I remember the silly accident. What 
made ye, you oaf, ready to fall down into the street ? 

ToJH. You know not, I warrant you — you could 
not guess what surprised me — you took no delight 
when yon immediately grew wanton in your conquest, 
and put your lips close, and breathed upon the ^l^^^^ 
and when myhps approached , you rubbed a divly c\o\\\ 
B^ajfjjt my face, and hid y out beauteous form \ wVven. 
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I again drew near, you spit and rubbed, and smiled 
at my undoing. 

PhiL What silly thoughts you men have ! 

Tom. We were Pyramus and Thisbe — ^but ten times 
barder was my fate : Pyramus could peep only through, 
a wall ; I saw her, saw my Thbbe, in all her beauty, 
but as much kept from her as if a hundred walls be- 
tween \ for there was more, there was her will against 

me Would she but relent ! Oh, Phillis ! Phiilis I 

shorten my torment, and declare 3'ou pity me. 

Phil* I believe it's very sufferable ; the pain is not 
so exquisite but that you may bear it a little longer* 

Tom, Oh, ray charming Phiilis! if all depended on 
my fair one's will, I could with glory suffe r b utg 
dearest creature ! consider our miserable state* 

PkiL How ! miserable ! 

Tom. We are miserable to be in love, and under 
the command of others than those we love— 'With 
that generous passion in the heart to be sent to and 
fro on errands, called, checked, and rated for the 
meanest trifle s - Oh, Phiilis ! you don't know how 
many china cups and glasses my passion for you has 
made me break : you have broken my fortune as well 
as my heart. 

Phil. Well, Mr Thomas, I cannot but own to you, 
that I believe your master writes, and you speak, the 
hest of any men in the world. Never was a woman 
BO well pleased with a letter as my young lady was 
with his, and this is an answer to it. 

[Gives him a Letter. 

Tom* This was well done, my dearest 1 Consider^ 
we must strike out some pretty livelihood for our- 
selves, by closing their affairs : it will be nothing for 
them to give us a little being of our own, some small 
tenement, out of their large possessions : whatever 
they give us, it will be more than what they keep for 
themseive^ : one acre with Phiilis would be worth a 
whole county without her. 
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Phil. Oh, could I but believe you ! 
Tojfi. If not the utterance, believe the touch of 
ray Ups. [KUses her. 

Phil. There's no contradicting you. How closely 
you argue, Tom ! 

Tom. And will closer in due time; but I must 
hasten with this letter to hasten towards the pos- 
session of you— rthen, Phillis, consider how I must be 
revenged (look to it!) of all your skittishness, shy 
looks, and at best but coy compliances. 

Phik Oh, Tom ! you grow wanton and sensual, as 
my lady ealls it : I must not endure it. Oh ! fob ! 
you are a man, an odious, filthy, male creature ! you 
\ should behave, if you had a right sense, or were a 
man of sense, like Mr Cimberton, with distance 
and indifierence ; and not rush on one as if you were 
seizing a prey. But, hush— the ladies are coming — 
Good Tom, don't kiss me above once, and be gone. 
— ^Lard 1 we have been fooling and toying, and not 
considered the main business of our masters and mis- 
tresses. 

Tom. Why, their business is to be fooling and 
toying as soon as the parchments are ready. 

PhU. Well remembered — Parchments — my lady, 
to my knowledge^ is preparing writings between her 
coxcomb cousin, Cimoerton, and my mistress, though 
my master has an eye to the parchments already pre- 
pared between your master, Mr Bevil, and my mis- 
tress ; and 1 believe my mistress herself has signed 
and sealed in her heart to Mr Myrtle. — Did I not 
E bid you kiss me but once, and be gone I but I know 

you won't be satisfy'd. 
\ Tom. No, you smooth creature ! how should I ? 
} \JCisses her hand. 

I PhiL Well, since you are so humble, or so cool, 
as to ravish my hand only, I'll take my leave of you, 
like a great lady, and you a man of quality. 

[They salute Jbr molly* 
d2 
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Torn* Pox of all this state ! 

[Offers to kiss her more dosefy. 

PhiL Oh» here is my young mistress ! [Tom taps 
her Neck Itehind, and kisses Ms Fingers^ Go, ye li- 
quorish fool. [Exit Tom. 

Enter Lucinda. 

Lue. Who was that you were hurrying away ? 

PhUn One that 1 had no mind to part with. 

Luc. Why did you turn him away then ? 

Phih For your ladyship's service, to carry your 
ladyship's letter to his master. I could hardly get 
the rogue away. 

Luc. Why, has he so little love for his master ? 

PhU» No, but he has so much love for his mistress. 

Luc. But I thought I heard him kiss you : why 
do you suffer that ? 

Phil. Why, madam, we vulgar take it to be a siga 
of love. We servants, we poor people, tliat have 
nothing but our persons to bestow or treat for, are 
forced to deal and bargain by way of sample ; and 
therefore, as we have no parchments or wax neces- 
sary in our agreements, we squeeze with our hands, 
and seal with our lips, to ratify vows and promises. 

Lucm But can't you trust one another, without 
such earnest down ? 

PhiL We don't think it safe, any more than you 
gentry, to come together without deeds executed. 

Luc. Thou art a pert, merry hussy. 

PhiL 1 wish, madam, your lover and you were as 
happy as Tom and your servant are. 

Luc» You grow iLopert>nent. 

PhU, I have done, madam ; and I won't ask you 

what you intend to do with Mr Myrtle, what your 

father will ao with Mr Bevil, nor what you all, es* 

peaahy my lady, mean by admitting Mr Cimberton 

as particularly here as if he were mankd lo '^oa aU 
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mdy ; ii«y» you are married actuallyi as far ae peo- 
ple of quality are. 

Im. How's that ? 

fkiL You have difierent beds in the same house. 

Isic. Pshaw! I have a very great value for Mr 
Befily but have absolutely put an end to his preten- 
flons in the letter I gave you for him, 

PhiL Then, Mr Myrtle 

Luc. He had my parents' leave to apply to me, and 
hy that he has won me and my affections : who is to 
hsf e this body of mine, without them, it seems is no- 
thing to me : my mother says, 'tis indecent for me to 
kc my thou^-hts stray about the person of my hus* 
bind; nay, & says a maid rightly virtuous, though 
die may have ^ :n where her lover was a thousand 
timesy ahould not have made observations enough to 
know him from another man, when she sees him in 
a third place. 

mU That's more than the severity of a nun ; for 
not to see when one may is hardly possible, not to 
see when one can't is very easy : at this rate, ma- 
dam, there are a great many whom you have not 



Luc* Mamma says, the first time you see your 
husband should be at that instant he is made so. 
When your &ther, with the help of the minister, 
gives you to him, then you are to see him, then you 
ire to observe and take notice of him, because then 
jou are to obey him* 

Phil. But does not my lady remember, you are to 
bve as well as to obey I 

Luc. To leve is a passion, 'tis a desire, and we 
must have no desires. Oh ! I cannot endure the re- 
flection. V\ith what insensibility on my part, with 
what more than patience, have 1 been exposed and 
offered to some awkward booby or other in every 
county of Great Britain I 

PAj/^ Indeed, madam, I wonder I never heard "jcu 
^ak of It before with this indignation. 
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Luc, Every corner of the land has presented me 
with a wealthy coxcomb : as fast as one treaty has 
gone off, another has come on, till my name and 
person has been the tittle-tattle of the whole town#^ 

PkiL But, madam, all these vexations wilt end 
very soon in one for all : Mr Cimberton is your mo- 
ther's kinsman, and three hundred years an older 
gentleman than any lover you ever had ; for whieh 
reason, with that of his prodigious large estate, she 
is resolved en him, and nas sent to consult the law- 
yers accordingly ; nay has, whether you know it er 
no, been in treaty with Sir Geofiry, who, to join in 
the settlement, has accepted of a sum to do it, and is 
every moment expected in town for that purpose. 

Luc. How do you get all this intelligence ? 

PliiL By an art I have, I thank my stars, beyond 
all the waiting-maids in Great Britain ; the art of lis- 
tening, madam, for your ladyship's service. 

Lite. I shall soon know as much as you do. Leave 
me, leave me, Phiilis; begone* Here, here, I'll 
turn you out. My mother says I must not converse 
with my servants, though I must converse with no 
one else. [^Exit Phil.^ (iere he comes, with my 
mother— it's much if he looks at me, or if he does, 
takes no more notice of me than of any other move- 
able in the room. 

Enter Mi^s Sbaland and Mr Cimberton. 

Mrs SeaL How do I admire this noble, this learn- 
ed taste of yours, and the worthy regard you have to 
your own ancient and honourable house, in consult- 
ing a means to keep the blood as pure and as regu- 
larly descended as may be ! 

Cimb, Why really, madam, the young women of 
this age are treated with discourses of such a ten- 
dency, and their imaginations so bewildered in flesh 
and blood, that a man of reason can't talk to be 
understood : they have no ideas of happiness but 
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what are more gross than the grati6catioD of hunger 
ind thirst. 

Luc* With how much reflection he is a coxcomb 1 

[Addem 

(Smb. And in truth, madam, I have considered it 
M a most brutal custom, that persons of the first cha» 
lacter in the world should go as ordinarily, and with 
SI little shame, to bed as to dinner with one another. 

Imc. She, that willingly goes to bed to thee, must 
hare no shame, Tm sure. [Aside* 

Mr* SeaL Oh, cousin Cimberton ! cousin Cimber* 
ton ! how abstracted, how refined is your sense of 
things ! but indeed it is too true, there is nothing so 
ordinary as to say, in the best governed families, my 
master and lady are gone to bed-— one does not know 
bat it might have b^n said of one's self. 

[Hiding her Face toith her Fam 

Cm, Lycurgus, madam, instituted otherwise : 
among the Lacedemonians, the whole female world 
was pregnant, but none but the mothers themselves 
knew by whom ; their meetings were secret, and the 
amorous congress always by stealth; and no such 
protessed doings between the sexes as are tolerated 
among us under the audacious word marriage. 

Mrs Seai, Oh ! had I lived in those days, and been 
a matron of Sparta, one might with less indecency 
have had ten children, according to that modest in- 
stitution, than one under the confusion of our mo- 
dem barefaced manner. 

Luc. Ami yet, poor woman ! she has gone through 
the whole ceremony, and here I stand a melancholy 
proof o^ it. [Aside. 

Mrs SeaL We will talk, then, of business. That 
girl, walking about the room there, is to be your 
wife : she has, I confess, no ideas, no sentiments, 
that speak her born of a thinking mother. 

Cim. I have observed her : her Hveiy look, free 
air, and disengaged countenance, speak her very« 
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Luc. Very what ? 

Cimb. If you please, madam — to set her a little 
that way. 

Mrs Seal. Lucinda, say nothing to him, you are 
not a match for him: when you are married, you 
may speak to such a husband, when you're spoken to : 
but 1 am disposing of you above yourseJf every way. 

Citnb, Madam, you cannot but observe the incon- 
veniences I expose myAelt to, in hopes that your la- 
dyship will be the consort of my better part. As for 
the young woman, she is rather an impediment than 
a help to a man of letters and speculation* Madam, 
there Is no reflection, no philosophy, can at all times 
subdue the sensitive lite, but the animal shall some- 
times carry away the man Ha ! ay, the vermilion 

of her lips ! 

Luc. Pray don't talk of me thus. 

Cimb. The pretty enough— pant of her bosom ! 

Luc* Sir ! madam, don't you hear him i 

Cimb* Her forward chest ! 

Luc* Intolerable ! 

Cimb* High health ! 

Luc, The grave, easy, impudence of him 1 

Cimb. Proud heart 1 

Luc. Stupid coxcomb ! 

Cimb* I say, madam, her impatience, while we are 
looking at her, throws out all attractions — ^her arms 
-—her neck — what a spring iii her step 1 

Luc. Don't you run me over thus, you strange un* 

accountable 

. Cimb. What an elasticity in her veins and arteries ! 

Luc* I have no veins, no arteries ! 

Mrs Seal. Oh, child ! hear him ; he talks finely ; 
he's a scholar; he knows what you have. 

Cimb* The speaking invitation of her shape, the 
gathering of herself up, and the indignation you see 
in the pretty little thing !-— 

Luc* Monster ! there's no bearing it. The hideou» 
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lot! — ^There's do enduring it to be thus surveyed 
like a steed at sale ! 

Cimbm At sale !— «he's very illiterate ; but she's very 
veil limbed too. Turn her In, I see what she is. 

Mrs Seah Go, you creature ! I am ashamed of 
you. [Exit LuciNDA, in a rage. 

Cimh. No harm done. — You know, madam, the 
better sort of people, as I observed to you, treat by 
their lawyers of weddings ; [Adjusting himself at the 
Giau.'l and the woman in the bargain, like the man- 
sion-house in the sale of the estate, is thrown in, and 
what that is, whether good or bad, is not at all consi- 
dered. 

Mrs Seal I grant it, and therefore make no de« 
mand for her youth and beauty, and every other ac- 
complishment, as the common world think them ; be- 
cause she is not polite. I have giveii directions for 
the marriage settlements, and Sir Geoffry Cimberton's 
counsel is to meet ours here at this hour, concerning 
his joining in the deed, which, when executed, makes 
you capable of settling what is due to Lucinda's 
fortune. Herself, as I told you, I say nothing of. 

Cimb* No, bo, no ; indeed, madam, it is not usual, 
and I must depend upon my own reflection and phi- 
losophy not to overstock my family. 

Mrs Seak I cannot help her, cousin Cimberton, 
but she is, for aught I see, as well as the daughter of 
any body else. 

Cimb» That is very true, madam. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. The lawyers are come. 

Mrs SeaL But, good cousin, you must have pa- 
tience with them. These lawyers, 1 am told, are of 

different kind; one is what they call a chamber- 
counsel, the other a pleader : the conveyancer is slow, 
from an imperfection in his speech, and therefore 
shunned the bar, but extremely passionate, and im- 
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patient of oontradiction : the other is as warm as he^ 
out has a tongue so Toluble^ and a head so conceited 
he will sufier nobody to roeak but himself* 

Cimb^ You mean old Sergeant Target and Coutt 
sellor Bramble : I have heard of them. 

[ExU SERVAHt 



Enter Servant^ iniroducing Myrtlb and Tom, 
guised Of Bramble and Target* 

Mrt Seed, Gentlemen, thb is the party concerned 
Mr Cimberton ; and I hope you have considered o 
the matter* 

Targ. Yes, madam^ we have agreed, that it mua 
be by indent — dent— ^ent — dent— 

Bramh. Yes, madam, Mr Sergeant and m3rse] 
have agreed, as he is pleased to inform you, that i 
mu8tj)e an indenture tripartite, and tripartite let it be 
for Sir Geoffry must needs be a party. Old Cimber 
ton, in the year 1619, says, in that ancient roll ii 
Mr Sergeant'8 hands, as recourse thereto being hai 
will more at large appear— —» 

Targ. Yes, and by the deeds in your hands, it ap 
pears that 

Bramb. Mr Sergeant, I beg of you to make no in 
ferences upon what is in our custody, but speak t 
the titles in your own deeds. — I shall not show tha 
deed till my client is in town. 

Cimb. You know best your own methods. 

Mrs SeaL The single question is, whether the en 
tail is such, that my cpusin. Sir Geoffry, is necessar 
in this a£^r ? 

Bramb. Yes, as to the lordship of Tretriplet, bu 
BOt as to the messuage of Grimgribber. 

Targ. I say that Gr — ^gr-— , that Gr— gr— , Grim 
gribber, Grimgribber is in us ; that is to say, the r€ 
mainder thereof, as well as that of Tr— , Tr— , Tri[ 
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' Brvwid. Ton go upon the deed of Sir Ralph, made 

the middle of the last century, precedent to that 
h which old Cimberton made over the remainder, 
Wl made it pass to the heirs genera^ by which your 
dient comes in ; and I question whether the remain- 
der even of Tretriplet is in him ^but we are will- 
ing to waive that, and give him a valuable consider* 
itioD. But we shall not purchase what is in us for 
ever, as Grimgribber is, at the rate as we guard 
i^ainat the contingent of Mr Cimberton having no 
KMU— Then we know Sir Geofiry is the first of 
the collateral male line in this family ^yet— 

Targm Sir, Gr— gr her is — 

Bramb. I apprehend you very well, and your ar- 
gument might be of force, and we would be inclined 
to hear that in all its parts — but, sir, I see very plainly 
what you are going into-^I tell you it is as probable 
t contingent that Sir Geoffry may die before Mr 
Cimberton, as that he may outlive him* 

Targ. Sir, we are not ripe for that yet, but I must 
lay — 

Bramb. Sir, I allow you the whole extent of that 
argument, but that will go no farther than as to the 
daimants under old Cimberton. — I am of opinion 
that, according to the instructions of Sir Ralph, he 
could not dock the entail, and then create a new 
estate for the heirs in general. 

Targ. Sir, I have no patience to be told that, when 
Gr — gr — ^ber 

Bramb, I will allow it you, Mr Sergeant ; but 
there must be the words heirs for ever, to make such 
an estate as you pretend. 

Cimb. I must be impartial, though you are coun- 
sel for my side of the question.*^— Were it not that 
you are so good as to allow him what he has not said, 
I should think it very hard you should answer hioi 

without hearing hlw* But, gentlemen, 1 beWese 

rou have both considered this matter, and axe &tmVA 
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your different opinions ; 'twere better, therefore, yott 
proceeded according to the particular sense of each 
of yoUf and give your thoughts distinctly in writing 

Andy do you see» sirs, pray let me have a copy 

of what you say in English. 

Bramb* Whv, what is all we have been saying ?— » 
In English ! On ! but I forgot myself! you're a wit. 

But, however to please you, sir, you shall have 

it in as plain terms as the law will admit of. 

Cimb* But I will have it, sir, without delay. 

Bramh. That, sir, the law will not admit of; the 
courts are sitting at Westminster, and I am this mo- 
ment obliged to be at every one of them, and 'twould 
be wrong if I should not be in the Hall to attend one 
of them at least ; the rest would take it ill else ; — m 
therefore I must leave what 1 have said to Mr Ser« 
geant's consideration, and 1 will digest his arffumentt 
OB my part, and you shall hear from me again, sir. 

^Exit Bramble. 

Targ. Agreed, agreed, 

Cimb. Mr Bramble is very quick— -he parted a lit- 
tle abruptly. 

Targ. He could not bear my argument ; I pinched 
him to the quick abotjit that Gr — ^gr — her — [ExU. 

Cimb. Madam, if you please I'll now attend you 
to the tea*table, where I shall hear your ladyship's 
reason and good sense, after all this law and gibber- 
isli« ' [Exeunt. 
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ACT THE FOURTH. 



SCENE I. 

B^yiLjuniof's Lodgings. 

EMer Bmyih junior^ mth a Letter in his Hand^Jbl' 

Unoed by Tom. 

Tom. Upon my life, sir, I know nothing of the 
mstter : I never opened my lips to Mr Myrtle about 
any thing of your honour's letter to Madam Lucinda. 

Bev.jun. What's the fool in such a fright for ? I 
don't suppose you <iid : what I would know is^ whe- 
ther Mr Myrtle showed any suspicion, or asked you 
any questions, to lead you to say casually that you had 
carried any such letter for me thib morning ^ 

Tom, Why, sir, if he did ask me any questions^ 
how could I help it ? 

Bev.jun. I don't say you could, oaf! I am not 
questioning you, but him. What did he say to you ? 

Tom. Why, sir, when I came to his chambers to 
be dressed tor the lawyer's part your honour was 
pleased to put me upon, he a;^ked me if I had been 

to Mr Sealand s this morning I So I told him, 

sir, I often went thither because, sir, if 1 had not 

£aid that, he might, have thought there was some- 
thing more in my goiug now than at another time. 

Bev.jun. Very well, — The fellow's caution I find 
has given him this jealousy. [Aside,]^—Di(\ he ask you 
no other questions ? 

lorn. Yes, sir — now I remember, as we came away 
in the hackney-coach from Mr Sealand's, Tom, sa^ft 
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he» as I came in to your master this morningy he bade 
you go for an answer to a letter he had sent ; pray 
did you bring him any ? says he— »Ah ! says I» sir, 
your honour is pleased to joke with me ; you have a 
mind to know whether I can keep a secret or no. 

Bev.jun* And so, by showing him you could, you 
told him you had one i 

Tom* Sir— [^Confusedly. 

Bffo^jun. What mean actions does jealousy make 
a man stoop to ! how poorly has he used art with a 
servant;, to make him betray his mastet ! — Well, and 
when did he give you this letter for me ? 

Tom. Sir, he writ it before he pulled off his la«> 
yer's gown at his own chambers* 

Bev. jun. Very well, and what did he say when 
you brought him my answer to it ? 

Tom. He looked a little out of humour, sir, an4 
said it was very well. ^ 

Beo.jun, I knew he would be grave upon't— Wait 
without. 

2bm. Hum ! 'gad I don't like this : I am afraid 
we are in the wrong box here [ExU Tom* 

Beo.jun. I put on a serenity while my fellow was 
present, but I nave never been more thoroughly dis* 
turbed. This hot man, to write me a challenge on 
supposed artificial dealing, when I professed myself 
his friend ! — I can live contented without glory, but 
I cannot suffer shame. What's to be done ? But 
first, let me consider Lucinda's letter again. [Reads. 

Sir, I hope it is consistent mtk the laxjos a coo* 
man ought to impose upon herself, to ackn&uoledge that 
your manner of declining a treaty of marriage in our 
JamHy, and desiring the refusal may come from me, 
has something more engaging in it than the courtship 
of him xjoho ifear txiiUjaU to my lot 9 except ymirjrien^ 
exerts himself for our common safety and happiness. 
JAave reasons for desiring Mr MyrtU ma^ noi knout 
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of this letter till hereafter, and am your most obliged 
humble servant, Lucinda Sealamd. 

* 

M 

WelJ, but the postscript. [Reads. 

I nHm*t, upon second ihoughtSy hide any thing 
fivmyou : but my reason for concealing this is, that 
Mr myrtle has a jealousy in his temper which gives 
me some terrors; buJtmy esteem for him indines me to 
hope that only an Ul emct which sometimes acconmanies 
a tender lovet and tvhat may be cured by a careful and 
mMnneable conduct. 

Thus has this lady mtide me her friend and confi- 
dent, and put herself in a kind under my protection. 
1 cannot tell him immediately the purport of this let- 
ter, except I could cure him of the violent and un- 
tractable passion of jealousy. But then this duel- 
ling, which custom has imposed upon every man who 
would live with reputation and^honour in the world, 
how must I preserve myself from imputations there ^ 
he^il forsooth call it, or think it, fear, if I explain 
without fighting — But hb letter — I'll read it again — 

Sir, you have used me basely, in corresponding 
and carrying on a treaty, where you told me you were 
indifferent. I have changed my sword since I saw 
you, which advertisement I thought proper to send you 
against the next meeting between you and the injured 

Charles Myrtle, 

Enter Tohx. 

Tom. Mr Myrtle, sir : would your honour please 
to see him ? 

Bev.jun. Why, you stupid creature ! let Mr Myr- 
tle wait at my lodgings ! Show him up. [Exit Tom ] 
Well, I am resolved upon my carriage lo Vvvkv« 
//e? is in Jove, and in every circumsVance oi V\"C^ 
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a little distrustful, which I must allow for.F—But here, 
he IS. 

_ » 

Enter Tom, introducing Myrtle. 

Sir, I am extremely obliged to you for this honour 
But, sir, you, with your veiy discerning face, 
leave the room. ^Exit TomO— -Well, ^r Myrtle, 
your commands with me ? 

MyrU The time, the place, our long acquaintancet 
and many other circumstances which aiiect me on 
this occasion, oblige me, without farther ceremony 
or conference, to desire you would not only, as yoii 
already have, acknowledge the receipt of my letter,' 
but also comply with the request in it. I must have 
farther notice taken of my message than these half 
lines— -<< I have yours — I shall be at home" — 

Beo^jun, Sir, I own I have received a letter from 
you, in a very unusual style, but as I design every 
thing in this matter shall be your own action, your 
own seeking, 1 shall understand nothing but what you 
are pleased to confirm lace to face ; and I have aU 
ready forgot the contents of your epistle. 

Juyrt, This cool manner is very agreeable to the 
abuse you have already made of my simplicity and 
frankness ; and I see your moderation tends to your 
own advantage and not mine, to your own safety, 
not consideration of your friend. 

Bevpjun. My own safety, Mr Myrtle! 

jMtfrt, Your own safety, Mr Devil. 

Bev> jun. Look you, Mr Myrtle, there's no dis- 
guising, that I understand what you would be at; 
but, sir, you know I have often dared to disapprove 
of the decisions a tyrant custom has introduced, to 
the breach of all laws both divine and human* 

Myrt* Mr Bevil ! Mr Bevil ! it would be a good 

first principle in those, who have so tender a con* 

sdepce that way, to have as much abhorrrace of do? 

^tig injuries 
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Bethjun, As what? 

Jtfyif • As fear of answering for them. 

Beo.jtM» As fear of answering for them ? but that 
^hension is just or blameable according to the 
of that fear.— —-I have often told yoU| in con- . 
ice of hearty I abhorred the daring to offend the 
Author of life, and rushing into his presence. I say, 
by the very same act, to commit the crime against 
hm, and immediately to urge on to his tribunal. 

Myrt. Mr Bevfl, I must tell you, this coolness,, 
this gravity, this show of conscience, shall never cheat 
me of my mistress. You have indeed the best ex- 
cuse for life, the hopes of possessing Lucinda; but 
coonder, sir, I have as much reason to be weary of 
h, tf I am to lose her ; and my first attempt to re- 
cover bar shall be to let her see the dauntless man 
who 18 to be her guardian and protector. 

Bevm jun. Sir, show me but the least glimpse of ar- 
gument, that I am authorised, b^ my own hand, to 
▼indicate any lawless insult of this nature, and 1 will 
Aow thee, to chastise thee hardly deserves the name 
of courage. Slight inconsiderate man ! There is, 
Mr Myrtle, no such terror in quick anger, and you 
diall, you know not why, be cool, as you have, you 
know not why, been warm. 

Myrt. Is the woman one loves so little an occasion 
of anger > You, perhaps, who know not what it is 
to love, who have your ready, your commodious, 
your foreign trinket, for your loose hours, and from 
your fortune, your specious outward carriage, and 
other lucky circumetances, as easy a way to the pos- 
session of a woman of honour, you know nothing of 
what it is to be alarmed, to be distracted, with anxie-, 
ty and terror of losing more than life. Your mar- 
riage, happy man! goes on like common business, 
and in the interim you have your rambling captive, 
your Indian princess^ for your soft momenls o^ iaX- 
)7ance, jour convenient, your ready, Indiana, 
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Bev, jun. You have ti^-uclK'ci me beyond the pa- 
tience of a man, and I'm excusable in the guard of 
innocence, or from the infirmity of human nature, 
which can bear no more, to accept your invitatioDii^ 
and ubserve your letter. Sir, I'll attend you* 

Enter Tom. 

Tom, Did you call, sir? I thought you did; I 
heai d you speak loud. 

Bev jun. Yes ; go call a coach. 

Tom* Sir — Master — Mr Myrtle — Friends — Gen- 
•ilernen— >what d'ye mean ? I'm but a servant, or 

Bev juft. Call a coach. \^ExU Tom. 

[A long Pause, walking sullenly by each other — Aside,] 
Shall 1, though provrtked to the uttermost, recover 
myself at the entrance of a third person, and that my 
servant too, and not have respect enough to all I 
have ever been receiving from infancy, the obliga- 
tion to the best of fathers ; to an unhappy virgin too, 
whose life depends on mine ? \^Shutting the Door-^ 
To Myrtle.J I have, thank Heaven, had time to 
recollect myself, and shall not, for fear of what such 
a rash man as you think of me» keep longer unex- 
plained the false appearances under which your ia- 
nrmity of temper makes you suffer, when, perhaps, 
too much regard to a false point of honour makes me 
prolong that suffering* 

M^» 1 am sure Mr Bevil cannot doubt but I had 
rather have satisfaction from his innocence than his 
sword. 

Bev. jun. Why then would you ask it first that 
way ? 

M^rt, Consider, you kept your temper yourself no 

longer than till I spoke to the disadvantage of her 

you loved. 

Bev, Jun* True. But let roe tell you I have saved 

you from the most exquisite disUesB, e'«eTil\io\3L^\'^Q^ 
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had succeeded in the dispute. I know you so well, 
that I ain surCi to have found this letter about a man 
joa had killed, would have been worse than death to 
yourselC — Read it.— When he is thoroughly mor* 
tify'd, and shame has got the better of jealousy, he 
will deserve to be assisted towards obtaining Lucinda. 

[Asiik. 

Myrt, With what a superiority has he turned the 
injory upon me, as the aggressor ! I begin to fear I 
have b^en too fiu* transported — *^ A treaty in ourjo' 
waiy f* is not that saying too much \ I shall relapse 
-^— But I find (on the postscript) ^* something like 
jisoAitfi^'-— With what face can I see my benefactor, 
my advocate, whom I have treated like a betrayer? 
«»— Oh, Bevili with what words shall I-— -~ 

Becjun. There needs none; tp convince is mttch 
Bwre than to conquer* 

Mifrt. But can you<»— • 

Bee,jun» You have overpaid the inquietude you \ 
gave me, in the change I see in you towards me. Alas! 
what machines are we ! thy face is altered to that of 
another man, to that of my companion, my friend. 

Myrt. That I could be such a precipitate wretch ! 

Bev.jun. Pray, no more. 

Myrt» Let me reflect how many friends have died 
by the hands of friends, for want of temper ; and you 
most give me leave to say again and again how much 
I am beholden to that superior spirit you have sub- 
dued me with.-^ What had become of one of us, or 
perhaps both, had you been as weak as I was, and as 
incapable of reason ! 

Bev*jun. I congratulate to us both the escape 
from ourselves, and hope the memory of it will make 
us dearer friends than ever. 

Mj/rt. Dear Bevil ! your friendly conduct has con- 
vinced mc, that there is nothing manly but what is 
conducted by reason, and agreeable to the praclVcc ol 
virtue and Justice; and yet how many have beea sa^- 
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crjfired to that idol, the unreasonable opinion of men ! 
Nay, they are so ridiculous in it, that they often use 
their tswords against each other with diasembled au- 
ger and real fear : 

Betray'd by honour, and compell'd by shame. 

They hazard being to preserve a name ; 

Nor dare inquire into the dread mistake. 

Till plung'd in sad eternity they wake. [Exeunt^, 



9CBNB II. 



1^ Jame^s Park. 



Enter Sir John Bevil and Mr Sealand. . 

Sir «7. Bev. Give me leave, however, Mr Sea^ 
land, as we are upon a treaty for uniting our families^ 
to mention only the business of an ancient house.-^ 
Genealogy and descent are to be of some considera- 
tion in an affair of this sort 

Afr Seal, Sir John, value yourself as you please 
upon your ancient house, I am to talk freely of every 
thing you are pleased to put into your bill of rates on 
this occasion. — Yet, sir, i have made no objections to 
your fefon*$ family — it is his morals that I doubt. 

Sir J Bev. Sir, I can't help saying, that what 
might injure a citizen's credit, may be no stain to a- 
gentleman's honour. 

Mr Seal, Sir John, the honour of a gentleman is 
liable to be tainted by as small a matter as the credit 
of a trader : we are talking of a marriage, and in such 
a case, the father of a young woman will not think it 
JM ^addition to the honour or credit of her lover-r« 
that be is a Iceeper, 
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^ Sir J. Beo. Mr Seaiand, don't take upon jou to 
^il my son^s marriage with any woman else. 

Mr SedL Sir John, let him apply to any woman 
else« and have as many mistresses as he pleases. 

Sir t/. Bev. My son, sir, is a discreet and sober 
gentleman. 

Mr SeaL Sir^ I never saw a man that wenched 
soberly and discreetly that ever lefl it off— the de- 
cency observed in the practice hides, from the sinner 
even, the iniquity of it. 

Sir J, Bev. But my son, sir, is, in the eye of the 
world, a gentleman of merit. 

Mr Seal, I own to you I think him so— But, Sir 
John, I am a man exercised and experienced in 
chances and disasters ; I lost in my earlier years a 
veiy fine wife, and with her a poor little infant ; this 
makes me perhaps overcautious to preserve the second 
bounty of Providence to me, and be as careful as I 
can of this child. — You'll pardon me : my poor girl, 
sir, b as valuable to me as your boasted son to you. 

Sir c7. Bev, Why that's one very good reason, Mr 
Sealand, why I wish my son had "her. 

Mr Seed. There is nothing but this strange lady 
here, this Incognita, that can be objected to him-— 
Here and there a man falls in love with an artful 
creature, and gives up all the motives of life to that 
one passion. 

Sir J. Bev. A man of my son's understanding can- 
not be supposed to be one of them. 

Mr Seal. Very wise men have been so enslaved ; 
and when a man marries with one of them upon his 
hands, he may love his wife for a month, perhaps^- 
then good bye, madam — the show's over — Ah ! 
John Dryden points out such a husband to a hair^ 
where he says. 

And while abroad so prodigal the dolt is. 
Poor spouse at home as ragged as a co\\.\&^ 
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Novff in plain tcrms^ sir, I shall not care to have my 
poor girl turned a grazing, and that must be the cmno, 
when— 

Sir «/. Be^. But pray consider, sir, my son— — « ' 

Mr Seal. Look you, sir, Pll make the matter short. 
This unknown lady, as I told you, is all the objectioa 
t have to him : but one way or other he is or has 
been certainly engaged to ner — I am_ therefore re- 
solved this very afternoon to visit her :' now from hef 
behaviour or appearance I shall soon be let into what 
I may fear or hope for. 

Sir J, Bev» Sir, I am very confident there can b^ 
nothing inquired into relatmg to my son, that will 
not, upon being understood, turn to iiis advantage* 

Mr Seal. I hope that as sincerely as you believe 
it— Sir John Bevil, when I am satisfied in this great 
point, if your son's conduct answers the character 
you give him, I shall wish your alliance more than 
that of any gentleman in Great Britain, and so your 
servant. lEx&unU 



SCENE III. 



Bevil junior*s Lodgings. 

Enter Tom aiui Phillis. 

Tom. Well, madam, if you must speak with Mr 
Myrtle, you diall ; he is now with my miaster in the 
library. 

PhiL But you must leave me alone with him, for 

he can't make me a present, nor I so handiN>me!y 

take any thing from him before you ; it would not be 

decent. 

Tom; It will be very decentt indeed, for me to re- 

tire and ieave my miitrew witii asvox\i«t i&asi\ 
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PkiL He 18 a gentleman, and will treat one pro- 

Tom. I believe so — but, however, 1 won't be far 
•ffy and therefore will venture to trust you. I'll call 
lum to you. £Exit Tom. 

/%& What a deal of pother and sputter here is 
between my mistress and Mr Myrtle ! I could any 
hour of the day get her to her lover, and would do 
it— but she, forsooth, will allow no plot to set him ; 
bot if he can come to her, I know she would be glad 
of it ; I must therefore do her an acceptable violence, 
sod surprise her into his arms* I am sure 1 go by the 
best ruJie imaginable : if she were my maid, I snould 
think her the best servant in the world for doing so 

Enter Myrtle and Tom. 

Oh,^sir ! you and Mr Bevil are fine gentlemen, to let 
a lady remain under such difficulties as my poor mis- 
tress, and not attempt to set her at liberty, or release 
ber from the danger of being instantly married to 
Cimberton. 

M^ri, Tom has been telling — But what is to be 
done? 

PhiU What is to be done! — when a man can't 
come at his mistress — why, can't you fire our house, 
or the next house to us, to make us run out, and you 
tftke us ? 

Mj^] How, Mrs Phillis ! 

Phil. Ay— let me see that rogue deny to fire a 
house, make a riot, or any other little thing, when 
tbere were no other way to come at me. 

Tom. I am obliged to you, madam. 

Phil, Why, don't we near every day of people's 
hanging themselves for love, and won't they venture 
the hazard of beiziff hanged for love i — O, vrete 1 ^ 
matff- 
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Myrt. What manly thing would you have me un- 
dertakCf according to your ladyship's notion of m 
man? 

PhU. Only be at once what one time or other yoa 
may be, ano wish to be» and must be* 

il/yrf. Dear girl, talk plainly to me, and consider^ 
I, in my condition, can't be in very good humour—- 
You say, to be at once what 1 must be. 

Phil' Ay, ay-— I mean no more than to be an 
old man ; I saw you do it very well at the masque- 
rade. In a word, old Sir Geoffiry Cimberton is every 
hour expected in town, to join m the deeds and set- 
tlements for marrying Mr Cimberton He is half 

blind, half lame, half deaf, half dumb ; though, as to 
his passions and desires, he is as warm and ridiculous 
as when in the heat of youth. 

Tom, Come, to the business, and don't keep the 
gentleman in suspense for the pleasure of being 
courted, as you serve me. 

PhiL I saw you at the masquerade act such a one 
to perfection : go, and put on that very habit, and 
come to our house as Sir Geoffry : there is not one 
there, but myself, knows his person. They think you 
out of town, which you had as good be for ever, if 
you lose this opportunity. — I must be gone ; 1 know 
I am wanted at home. 

M^i. My dear Philiis ! 

{^Catches find kisses her^ and gives her Mone^, 

PhiL O fie ! my kisses are not my own ; you have 
committed violence ; but I'll carry them to the right 
owner. [Tom kisses her.] Come, see me down stairs, 
[To Tom.] and leave the lover to think of his last 
game for the prize. [Exeunt Tom and Phillis. 

Myrt» I think I will instantly attempt this wild ex- 
pedient the extravagance of it will make me less 

suspected, and it will give me opportunity to assert 
my own right to Lucinda, without whom I cannot 
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lire. But I am so mortified at this conduct of mine 
towards poor Bevil ! he must think meanlj ofme.— 
1 knonr not how to reassume myself, and be in spirits 
aiough for such an adventure as this yet 1 must 
attempt it, if it be only to be near Lucinda, under 
)m present perplexities. [Exit. 
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SCENE I. 



Sealand's House. 

Unter Phillis, tnith Lights h^ore Myrtle, disguised 
like old Sir Geoffky, supported bj/ Mrs Sea- 

LAND> LUCIMDA, and CiMBERTON. 

Mrs Seah Now I have seen you thus far, Sir Geof- 
fipy, will you excuse me a moment,* while I give my 
necessary orders for your accommodation ? 

[Exit Mrs Sea land. 

Myri. I have not seen you, cousin Cimberton, since 
you were ten years old ; and as it is incumbent on you 
to keep up your name and family, I shall, upon very 
reasonable terms, join with you in a settlement to that 
purpose ; though I must tell you, cousin^ this is the 
first merchant that has married into our house. 

Imc, Deuce on them ! am I a merchant becavi^^ 
mjr father is / \^ Asidc^. 
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JRfyri* But is he directly a trader at thb timo i 

Cwtb^ There's no hiding the disgrace, sir; hetradti 
to all parts of the world. 

Myrt. We never had one of our familj before^ 
who descended from persons that did aoj thing* c 

Cimb* Sir, since it is a girl that they hate, I waa^ 
for the honour of my family, willing to take it in 
again, and to sink it into our name, and no harm 
done. 

Miftt. 'Tis prudently and generously resolved- 
Is this the young thing ? 

Cimb, Yes, sir. 

PkiL Good madam, don't be out of humour, bul 
let them run to the utmost of their extravagance-—— 
Hear them out. 

M^. Can't I see her nearer ?»-my eyes are but 
weak. 

PhS» Besides, I amjsure the uncle has something 
worth your notice. I'll take care to get off the young 
one, and leave you to observe what may be wrought 
out of the old one. for your good. . l^cii* 

Cimb. Madam, this old gentleman, your great un« 
cle, desires to be introduced to you, and to see yo^ 
nearer— —^Approach, sir. 

MyH. By your leave, young lady— [Ptf/4 on Spec* 
tacles.} Cousin Cimberton, she has exactly that^sort 
of neck and bosom, for whidi my sister Gertrude 
was so much admired in the year sixty-one, before 
the French dresses first discovered any thing in woi 
men below the chin. • 

Luc. Chin, quotha I > I don't believe my pas- 
sionate lover there knows whether I have one or not 
— Hai ha! 

Enier Phillis. 

PhU. [To CiMBBRTON.] Sir, my lady desires to 
show the apartments to you, that she intends for Sir 
GeoBfry, 
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CSmb. Wellf sir, bj the time you have sufficiently 
gazed and sunned yourself in the beauties of my 
qpoose therey I will wait on you again. 

[Rxeufd CiMBBRTON and Phillis. 

M^H* Were it net. madam, that i might be trou- 
blesome, there is something of importance, though 
we are alone, which I would say, more safe from be» 
ingheanl. 

Iduu There is something in this old fellow, me- 
dunks, that raises my curiosity. 

Mvri, To be free, madam, I as heartily contemn 
this unsman of mine as you do, and am sorry to see 
so much beauty and merit devoted by your parents 
to so insensible a possessor. 

Luc. Surprising I — I hope, then, sir, you will not 
contribute to the wrong you are so generous to pity, 
whatever may be the interest of your family. 

Myri. This hand of mine shall never be employed 
to sign any thing against your good and happiness. 

Lttc. I am sorry, sir, it is not in my power to make 
yon proper acknowledgments, but there is a gentle- 
man in the world whose gratitude will, I'm sure, be 
worthy of the favour. 

jlfyr^. All the thanks I desire, madam, are in your 
power to give. 

Lue. Name them, and command them. 

Myri. Only, madam, that the first time you are 
ab^e with your lover, you will with open arms re- 
ceive him. 

Luc- As willingly as heart could wish it. 

Mi/rt. Thus then he claims your promise. Oh, 
Lucinda ! 

Luc. Oh, a cheat ! a cheat ! a cheat ! 

Mt/rt. Hush! 'tis I, 'tis I, your lover; Myrtle 
him^If, madam. 

Luc, Oh, bless me ! what rashness and folly to sur- 
prise me so.— — vBi//", hush — my mother- 

F 2 
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Enter Mrs Sealand and Cimberton. 

Mrs Seal. How now ! what's the matter ? 
. Lucm Ohp madam ! as soon as you left the room» 
my uncle fell into a sudden fit, and — and— so I cried 
out for help to support him, and conduct him to hit ' 
chamber. 

Mrs Seal That was kindly done.— -Alas, sir, how 
do you find yourself? 

Mi^. Never was taken in so odd a way in my life 
-—•Fray lead mie— ^Oh ! I was talking here*-Pray 
carry me-— to my cousin Cimberton's young lady— ' 
: Mrs SeaL [Aside.] My cousin Cimberton's young 
lady I How zealous he is, even in his extremity, for 
the match t a riglit Cimbertoh. 

[CiM BERTOK and LuciNDA lead km^ as 
one in pain. . ' 

Gmb. Poxy uncle, you will pull my ear off! 
Luc. Ptay, unde— you will squeeze me to death 1 : 
' Mrs Seal. No matter, no matter— he knows not 
what he does. — Come, sir, shall I help you out I 

Myrt, By- no means ; I'll trouble nobody but my 
young cousins here. 

\Exeunt Myrt. led hy Cimb. and Luc. 



SCENE II* 



Charing Crass* 

£it/er Mr Sealand ani Humphrey. 

Mr SeaL I am very glad, Mr Humphrey, that yoir 
agree with me, that it ia for our 4X>mmon good I 
/should lock thoroughly into this matter* 
Humph. I am indeed o£ thai oigivtiVotis iot >3ck^^ « 
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DO artiBce, nothing concealed in our family which 
ought in justice to be known. I need not desire jou^ ■ 
sir, to treat the lady with care and respect. 

Mt Setd. Mr Humphrey— I shall not be rude» 
though I design to be a little abrupt, and come into * 
the matter at once, to see how she will bear upon a 



Humph. That's the door, sir ; I wish you success* 

[EdU 

Mr Seal. [Knocks.] I'll carry this matter with an 
air of aathority, to inquire, though I make an errand 
to b^^ discourse. ^ [Knocks again. 

Enter a Footboy. 

So» young man, is your lady within ? 

Foot.. Alack, sir ! I am but a country boy-— I don't 
know whether she is or noa ; but an' you'll stay a bit, 
111 goa and ask the gentlewoman that's with her. 
• Mr Seal. Why, sirrah, though you are a country^ 
boy, you can see, can't you ? you know whether she 
is at home when you see her, don't you ? 

Foot. Nay, nay, I'm not such a country lad nei* 
ther, master, to think she is at home because I see 
her : I have been in town but a month, and lost one 
place already for believing ray own eyes. 

Mr Seal. Why« sirrah ! have you learned to He 
already ? 

Foot. Ah, master, things that are lies in the coun- 
try, are not lies at London — I begin to know my bu- 

aness a little better than so but an' you please to 

walk in^ I'll call a gentlewoman to you that can tell 
you for certain — she can make bold to ask my lady 
herself. 

Mr Seal. O, then she is within, I find, though 
you dare not say so. 

Foot. Nay, nay, that's neither here nor there; 
what matters whether she is within or no, if ik\ve Vv^ 
not a wind to see any body ? 
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Mr Seal. I can't tell, sirrah, whether you are ardi 
or simple ; but, however, get me a direct ansiror^ ' 
and here's a shilling for you. 

Foot' Will you please to walk in ? I'll see what I 
can do for you. 

3§r SeaL I see you will be fit for your business m - 
time, child ; but I expect to meet with nothing but '■ 
extraordinaries in such a house. 

Foot. Such a l^ouse, sir ! you ha'n't seen it yet— «- 
Pray walk in. 

Mr Seat* Sir» 1*11 wait upon you* [ExeunL 



SCENE III. 

Indiana's House. 

Enter Isabella and Footboy. 

Isa. So> Daniel, what news with you ? 

Foot, Madam, there's a gentleman below wouM 
speak with my lady. 

Jsa. ^>irrah ! don't you know Mr Bevil yet ? 

Foot. Madam, 'tis not the gentleman that comes 
every day amd asks for you, and won't go in till he 
knows whether' you are with her or no. 

Isa. Ha I that's a particular I did not know be» 
fore.— Well, be it who it will, let him come up to 
me. [Exit Fooxboy. 

Enter tooTBOY with Mr Seal and. — Isabella 

looks amazed. 

Mr Seal Madam, I can't blame your being a 
little surprised to see a perfect stranger make a visit, 
and 

Jsa, I am indeed surprised'— «-I see he does not 
^DOfv me. iAi^id^. 
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Mr Seal* You are rery prettily lodged here, ma« 
dam ; in troth you seem to have every thing in plen* 
ty— ^41 thousand a-year, I warrant you, upon this 
pretty nest of rooms, and the dainty one within them; 

[ Aside f and looking aboutm 
. Isa. [Apart.^ Twenty years, it seems, have lees 
effi^t in the alteration of a man of thirty than of a 
girl of fourteen — How shall I contain my surprise 
and satisi&ction L— He must not know me yet. 

Mr Seal. Madam, I hope I don't give you any 
disturbance ; but there is a young lady here, wim 
whom I have a particular business to discourse, and 
I hope she will admit me to that favoun 

Isa* Why, sir, have yon had any notice concern- 
ing her ? I wonder who could give it you. 
. Mr Seal. That, madam, is fit only to be commu- 
Bicated to herself. 

Isa. You shall see her presently, sir ; for now I 
am as a mother, and will trust her with you* [ExiL 

Mr SeaL As a mother I right ; that's the old 
phrase for one of those commode ladies. But here 
comes the precious lady herself: in truth a very 
sightly woman ! 

Enter Indiana. 

Ind* I am told, sir, you have some affair that re- 
quires your speaking with me. > 

Mr Seal* Yes, madam. There came to my hands 
a bill drawn by Mr Bevil, which is payable to-mor«' 
row, and he, in the intercourse of business, sent it to 
me, who have cash of his, and desired me to send a 
servant with it ; but I have made bold to bring you 
the money myself. 

Ind. Sir, was that necessary ? 

Mr Seal. No, madam ; but to be free with you, 
the fame of your beauty, and the regard which Mi^ 
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Bevil 18 a little too well known to have for yon, ex- 
cited my curiosity* > 

Ind* Too well known to have for me ! Your sober 
appearance, sir, which my friend described, made 
me expect no rudeness or absurdity at least— -Who's 
there ? Sir, if you pay the money to a servant *twiU 
be as well. ••> 

Mr Seal» Pray, madam, be not offended ; I came 
hither on an innocent, nay a virtuous, design ; and tf 
you will have patience to hear me, it may be as use* 
fill to you» as you are in friendship with Mr Bevil^ 
as to my only daughter, whom I was this day dispo- 
sing of* 

Ind, You make me hope, sir, I have mistaken you : 
I am composed again : be free, say on — what I ami 
afraid to hear. [Aside* 

Mr Seah \ feared indeed an unwarranted passion 
here, but I did not think it was in abuse of so wor« 
Hjfiy an object, so accomplished a lady, as your sense 
and mien bespeak— *but the youth of our age care not 
what merit and virtue they bring to shame, so thej 
gratify 

Ind. Sir— you are going into very great errors—- 
but as you are pleased to say you see something in 
me that has changed at least the colour of your sus* 
picions, 80 has your appearance altered mine, and 
made me earnestly attentive to what has any way con- 
cerned you, to inquire into my affairs and character* ■ 

Mr SeaL How sensibly, with what an air, she 
talks! 

Ind* Good sir, be seated— and teU me tenderly— 
keep all your suspicions concerning me alive, that you 
. may in a proper and prepared way acquaint me why 
the care of your daughter obliges a person of your 
seeming worth and fortune to be thus inquisitive 
about a wretched, helpless, friendless— [^<?epiif^.] 
3ut J beg your pardon— though 1 am an orphan, your 
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diOd i» noty and your concern for her, it seems, has 
brought you hither— I'll be composed— pray go 
ODy sir. 

Mr Seal. How could Mr Bevil be such a monster, 
to injure such a woman ? 

Ind. Ko, sir, you wrong him ; he has not injured 
me— my support is from his bounty. 

Mr Seal* Bounty ! when gluttons give high prices 
for delicates, they are prodigious bountiful 1 

IntL Still, still you will persist in that error— but 
my own fears tell me all. You are the gentleman, I 
suppose, for whose happy daughter he is designed a 
husband by his good father ; and he has, perhaps, 
consented to the overture, and he is to be, perhaps, 
this night a bridegroom. 

Mr Seal. I own he was intended such ; but, ma- 
dam, on your account, I am determined to defer my 
daughter's marriage till I am satisfied, from your 
own mouth, of whiat nature are the obligations you 
are under to him. 

Ind. His actions, sir, his eyes, have only made me 
think he designed to make me the partner of his 
heart. The goodness and gentleness of his demea- 
nour made me misinterpret all ; 'twas my own hope, 
my own passion, that deluded me ; he never made 
one amorous advance to me ; his large heart and be- 
stowing hand have only helped the miserable : nor 
know 1 why, but from his mere delight in virtue, that 
I have been his care, the object on which to indulge 
and please himself with pouring favours. 

Mr 8eaL Madam, I know not why it is, but I, as 
well as you, am, methinks, afraid of entering into the 
matter I came about ; but 'tis the same thing as if we 
had talked ever so distinctly— he ne'er shall have a 
daughter of mine. 

Ind. If you say this from what you think of me, 
you wrong yourself and him. Let not me, miserable 
tlu>ugh I may be, do injury to my benel«u(:Wt x tin, 
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tifi my treatment boght rather to reconcile yon to 
his virtues*— -If to bestow without a prospect of ra« 
turo« if to delight in supporting what might, perhaps^ 
be thought an object of desire, with no other view 
than to be her guard against those who would not be 
90 disinterested, if these actions, sir, can in a carefal 
parent's eye commend him to a daughter, give yourn^ 
sir : give her to my honest, generous^ Bevil !— - What 
have I to do but sigh, and weep ; to rave, run wild^ 
a lunatic in chains, or, hid in darkness, mutter in 
distracted starts, and broken accents, my strange, 
strange, story ! 

Mr SeaL Take comfort, madam, 

Jnd. All my comfort must be to expostulate in 
madness, to relieve with frenzy my despair, and^ 
shrieking, to demand of fate why, why was 1 born to 
such variety of sorrows ? 

Mr SeaL If I have been the least occasion. 

IntL No; 'Twas Heaven's high will 1 should be 
suci)— to be plundered in my cradle, tossed on the 
seas, $nd even there^ an inrant captive, to lose my 
mother, hear but of my father — to be adopted, lose 
my adopter, then plunged again in worse calamities ! 

Mr SeaL An infant captive ! 

Jnd* Yet then to find the most charming o£ man- 
kind once more to set me free from what I thought 
the last distress, to load me with his services, his 
bounties, aod his favours, to support my very life in 
a way that stole, at the same time, my very soul it- 
self mm me. 

Mr SeaL And has young Bevil been this worthy 
man? 

Ind. Yet then again, this very man to take ano- 
ther, without leaving me the rignt, the pretence, of 
easing my fond heart with tears !-^for oh ! I can't 
reproach him, though the same hand, that raised me 
to this height, now throws me down the predpioe. 
Mr SeaL Dear lady I OK ^jet oix^ istfnnfttLt.'a ^a- 

9 
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tience! 1117 heart groiva full with your nffltctiOBt bM 

E there's soineihing in your »tory that pronlNB M- ~ 
when you lenst hope it. 
lad- My portion here is bitterncBs and sorniir> 

KlSr Seal. Do not think so. Pray aoeinr DM ; 
fe^Bevil know your name and futnilv I 
mi. Alas, tuu well ! Oli 1 could t be aar'aAiR 
If than what I am ! I'll tear away all tiMM 
'iny former eelf, my little ornaments, the muiDi 
sT my first state, the hints of what I ought to lunrs . 

been 

^Zb her Disorder she throuis aumy her BracAtt 

which SeaLjind takes up, and looks tanettlfi 

at it. . ■* 

Mr Seal. Ha t what's this I my eyes are not de^ 

GBTed J it is, it is the same ; the v£ry bmcelet 

iAfeh 1 bequeathed my wife st our last mooiidd 

fJUl Whataoidyau,Bir? your wife! WhiiherdoM 
■9 fimcy carry me i what means thb new-felt nH>> 
tion at my heart ? And yet again my fortune but de- 
iodes me ; for, if I err not, sir, your name is Seae 
Iind : but my lost father's name was 

Jlfr Seal. Oanvers, was it not i 

Ind. What new amazement ! that is, indeed) lay 

Mr Seal. My child, my child ! 

Ini, Ah, gracious Heaven ! Is it possible ? Do I 
a^irace my father f 

Mr Seal. And do I hold thee ? These pasiiooa ara 
(00 strong for utterance. — Rise, rise, my child, and 
give ray tears their way.— Know, then, when my 
miafortunes drove me to the Indies, for reasons too 
tedious to mention, 1 changed my name of Danvm 
ioio Sealtud. 
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Enter Isabella. 

Isa. If yet there wants an explanation. of yod^ 
wonder, behold your sister, Isabella ! 

Mr Seal. My sister ! 

Isa. Nowy dearest niece» my groundless (bars; iiiy 
pttnful cares, no more shall vex thee: if I Imv« 
wronged thy noble lover with too hard suspicions^ 
my just concern for thee, I hope, will plead my par^ 
don. 

Mr Seal* Oh ! make him then the full amends^ 
and be yourself the messenger of joy. Tell him, the 
reward of all his virtues waits on his acceptance. 
[Exit Isabella.] My dearest Indiana ! 

[Tvms and embraces her. 

Ind, Have I then at last a father's sanction on mj 
love ; his bounteous hand to give, and make my heait 
a present worthy of Bevil's generosity ? 

Mr SeaL Oh, my child, how are our sorrows past 
overpaid by such a meeting ! In one day to find thee 
thuS) and thus bestow thee, in such perfect happi- 
ness, is ample, ample reparation ! and yet again, the 
merit of thy lover 

Ind, O, had I spirits left to tell you of his actions; 
how strongly filial duty h?s suppressed his love, and 
how concealment still has doubled all his obligations, 
the pride, the joy of his alliance, sir, would warm 
your heart, as he has conquered mine* 

Mr SeaL How laudable is love, when bom of vliv 
tue ! I bum to embrace him. 

Ind* See, sir, my aunt already has succeeded, and 
brought him to your wishes. 

Enter Isabella, wkh Sir John Bevil, Bbvil 
jun. Mrs Sealanb, Cimbeeton, Myrtle, and 

LUCINDA. 

Sir J0 Bev. \Entering^ Where, whereas this scene 
of wonder !— Mr Sealand| 1 con^xaViV^x^^ o\v tlua 



oil, our motttttl hapHpiDeit-^Your good aifterp 
Wh with the story ox ^ur daught^ fbrtune, 
Bi with •OrpriM and joy. Now all excejptkHia 
BOvad ; my son has now avoired hb ioYa» and 
I all former iealouties and doubts to apjmbii- 
Bn4 1 am told your goodness has consented t» 

mm* 

Bt^ I^ sir,, a fortune equal to his ftther'a 
can mske tids object wonhy his acceptance. . 
w^^Ms* I hear your mention, sir, of fortune witb 
rp, obly as it mqr prove the means to reconcile 
St c# lathers to mgr iove ; let him bie prorideat, 
t :me .be bapi^«-«Jiiy erer destined, mj ae* 
sAg^'wifo! [Enlacing Imoiava. 

» mfoi'— Oh! my erer loved, my lord, mj 
't ■ "■ " " ■ 

ff,Be9m I congratulate myself, as well as you, 
httve a ion, mko could, und^ such disadvan>- 
discover yo«ir great merit. 
Seat. Oh, JSir John, how vain, how weak is 
I prudence ! what care, what foresight, what 
lation could contrive such bl^ess'd events to 
Dor children happy, as Providence in one short 
las laid before us ^ 

L [To Mrs Skaland.j I am afraid, madana, 
Aland is a little too busy for our affiiir; if you 
we*ll take another opportunity. 
r SeaL Let us have patience, sir. 
6» But we make Sir GeofFry wait, madanu 
ri. Of sir, I'm not in haste. 

[During this, Brvil jun* presents Lucxkda 
to Indiana* 
Seal' But here, here's our general benefactOL\ 
ent young man ! that could be at once a lover 
beauty, and a parent to her virtue ! 
,Jun, If you think that an obligation, sir, give 
.ve to overpay myself in the only instance that 
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can now add to my felicity^ by begging you to be^ 
stow this lady on Mr Myrtle* 

Mr Seal, She is his without reserve ; I beg he maj^ 
be Bent for. Mr Cimberton^ notwithstanding yM 
kiever had my consent, yet there is, since I saw yoo^ 
another objection to your marriage with my daugK 
ter. 

Cimb, I hope, sir, your lady has concealed nor 
thing from me ? 

mr SeaL Troth, sir, nothing but what was oon* 
cealed from myself; another daughter, who has mk 
undoubted title to half my estate! 

Cimb. How» Mr Sealand ! why then, if half Mrs 
Lucinda's fortune is gone, you canH say that any of 
my estate is settled upon her ; I was in treaty for the 
whdle : but if that's not to be come at, to be snrt 
there can be no bargain. — Sir — I have nothing to do 
but to take my leave of your good lady, my cousuy 
and beg pardon for the trouble I have given this old 
gentleman. 

Myrt. That you have, Mr Cimberton, with all mj 
heart. IDiscovers himadfi 

AIL Mr Myrtle ! 

MyrU And I beg pardon of the whole company^ 
that I assumed the person of Sir Geoffry only to bo 
present at the danger of this lady's being disposed o^ 
jmd in her utmost exigence to assert my right to he% 
which if her parents will ratify, as they once favouiw 
ed my pretensions, no abatement of fortune shall 
lessen her value to me. 

Laic. Generous man ! 

Mr SeaL If, sir, you can overlook the injury of 
being in treaty with one who as meanly left her, urn 
you have generously asserted your right in her, sh^ 
IS yours. 

Mrs SeaL Well, however, I'm glad the girl's dis- 
posed of any way. [^Asidem 
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e world a fair example; your happiness is owing 
ir constancy and merit, and the several difficuU 
MI have 8truggle4 with evidently show^ 

late'er the generous mind itself denies^ 

B secret care of Providence supplies. [£r^»/. 
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KEMARKS. 



This play will ever be a memorial of the injustice 
of Pope. 

It was Colley Gibber, the author of this excellent^ 
this moral, comedy^ whom Pope made the hero of 
bis '* Dunciad.** 

Pope, it is said, was an unsuccessful dramatist, and 
ever after hated both plays and players. This hatred 
Was the genuine product of a disappointed artist^ for 
he hated only the skilful ones. A man of less talent 
tlmn Gibber, and less favoured by the town, had been 
too mean for the great poet*s vengeance — the man, 
who was already ridiculous, it had been loss of time 
to ridicule — Pope chose the very person, on whom 
bis shafts could malce the deepest wound : one, who 
liice Gibber, wrote so much, that he sometimes failed 
of writing well ; and yet who, at times, wrote so ex- 
cellently, that reputation was dear to him. As a 
proof that it was, he did not even affect to disguise 
the impression which this wanton attack made upon 
him ; and in a letter to the author of *' The Dun- 
ciad,'* complaining on th« subject, he asserts, that 
his enemy can give no proof, but that t\ie oVs^^cX. %1 
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his satire had ever heen his ardent admirer. Then,, 
alluding to the miserable excuse given by Pope for 
this outrage — *' The dulness of him he assailed'*— 
Gibber thus reasonably and feelingly proceeds. 

** Dulness can be no vice or crime ; or is, at worsts 
but a misfortune, and you ought no more to censure 
or revile a man for it, than for his bein^ blind or 
lame. But, if you please, I will wave tliis part of 
my argument, and, for once, take no advantage of 
it, but will suppose dulness to be actually criminal^ 
and then will leave it to your own conscience to de- 
clare, whether you really think I am so guilty of it 
as to deserve the name of the dull fellow you make 
xne ? Now, if I am called upon to speak from my 
own conscience on the question, I do, from my heart, 
solemnly declare that I don*t believe you do think, 
so of me. This, I grant, may be vanity in me to 
say i but, if what I believe is true, what a slovenly 
conscience do you show your face with !" 

It is for the reader of " The Careless Husband'* ta 
decide at once, whether its author was, or was not> 
a dunce. In a production, where less weight of 
argument would be given on the side of the author, 
it might be deemed impertinent to anticipate the 
reader's pleasure of judging for himself; but the high 
character of this play, joined to that which it will 
instantly say in its own defence, banishes all doubt 
upon the subject. The author must be acquitted by' 
the reader of his accuser's charge — and the accuser 
must be condemned. 

*^ The Careless Husband*' is, as originally writteoi 
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lajrloDg— it contains fliore pages than most plajs' 
^4iat, containing; more matter too^ it seeooui shcnrt 
ID the jpenisaL 

The cHalogae is so brilliant^ at the same timCj so 
nrj imtural> that its force vi\Xi admit of no auff- 
nentation, even from the ddiverj of the best actors : 
mr is this admirable 'work^ according to the present 
bniand iot perpetual incident^ so well calculatied to 
lease on the stage, as in the dgset. 

The occurrences^ which take place in this diamay 
re of that delicate, as well as probable kind> that 
icir effect is not sufficiently powerful in the repre^ 
ntation — whereas, in reading, they come to the 
eait with infinitely more force, for want of that 
Ktravagance, which public exhibition requires. The 
nailer avenues to the mind and bosom are often 
le surest passages to convey sensations of pain or 
slight ; and the connoisseur in atl the little touches 
'refined nature may here indulge his taste, whilst, 
( an auditor, he might possibly be deprived of his 
ijoyment, by the vain endeavour of performers, to 
splay, by imitation, that, which only real life can 
ow, or imagination pourtray. 
Here are no violent passions, such as are usually 
!|ncted on a stage 3 but merely such as commonly 
ivern mankind. 

Sir Charles's tenderness for his wife is so unforced, 
id his contempt for his mistresses so undesignedly 
ol, that an actor must possess the most consum* 
ato talents, in the minutiae of his art, before he can. 
-ect an audience by the oae, or edify tlokem \i^ ^^ 
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Other — yet, the first is extremely moving, and the 
lasty highly indtructive* 

Nor is there an actress who could utter the com- 
Qion-place reproaches of Lady Graveairs, most plea- 
santly unconnected with sense, half so well as the, 
reader's fancy can hear them. 

Characteristic traits^ such as these, too diminutive 
indeed for the tongue to reveal, or the ear to catch> 
in a theatre, abound throughout this whole comedy; 
and seem to have been produced by a judgment 
somewhat too nice, considering they were meant for 
dramatic action. 

It is not the fault of Gibber, if the virtues of Lady 
Easy appear old to the reader — the plagiarism of 
subsequent authors, can alone take from the just 
appearance of their originality. 

Although every character of this drama (now a 
hundred years old) is a person of fashion — and fa<< 
shion changes perpetually, — still every one, here de- 
scribed^ is, at this very time, perfectly fashionable. 
They talk, they think, they act, they love, and hate, 
like people of rank to this very ^day. Change but 
their dinner hour, from four to seven, and blot out 
the line, where a lady says, "she is going to church," 
and every article, in the whole composition^ will be 
perfectly modem. 

Cibber's grand foe, even Pope, was compelled to 
own the merit of this play j but then he alleged, if 
must be written by mere accident. Pope's party went 
farther, and said^ that Gibber claimed that whicli 
rvas not his^ but was assuredly written by another 



REMARKS* 7 

Cibbei^s person vras insignificant, and his mind 
addicted to vanity — ^misfortunes which mostly com- 
bine. He was, nevertheless, goodnatured and for- 
giving — but he was honoured with the patronage 
and friendship of the great ; and this^ in his occu- 
pation of a player, was an unpardonable failing in 
the eye of his enemy. 

That admirable poet should have considered, that, 
of all artists, the actor is most an object of curiosity 
and incitement to personal acquaintance. The pur- 
chaser of a picture, or a book, makes the genius of 
the painter, or the author, who have produced these 
works, as it were, of his household, and he requires 
no farther intimacy — but the actor must come him- 
self to his admirer, as the only means of yielding, to 
his domestic pleasures, even the shadow of his art* . 
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ACT THE FIRST. 

SCENE I, 

Sir Charles Ease's Lodgings^ 

' Enter Ladt East. 

Lady E. Was ever woman's spirit^ by an iDJurions 
bnsband^ broke like mine > A vile licentious roan ! 
Blast he bring home his follies too ? Wrong* me with 
my very servant ! O how tedious a relief is patience! 
aixi yet> in my condition, 'tis the only remedy : for^ 
to reproach him with my wrongs, is taking on my- 
self the means of a redress, bidding defiance to his 
fidsehood, and naturally but provokes him to undo 
me. The uneasy thought of my continual jealousy 
may tease him to a fi^ed aversion 3 and hitherto, 
though he neglects, I cannot think he hates me. — 
It must be so : since I want power to please him, he 
never shall upbraid me with an attempt of mailing 
him uneasy — My eyes and tongue shall yet be blind 
and silent to my wrongs 5 nor would I have him 
think my virtue could suspect him, till by some 
gross, apparent proof of his misdoing, he forces m<i 
to see — and to forgive it. 
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Enter Edging. 

Edg, O madam ! 

Ladt/ E. What's the matter ? 

Edg. I have the strangest thing Co show yoar lady- 
ship such a discovery 

Lad^ E, You are resolved to make it without 
much ceremony, 1 find. AVhat's the business, pray? 

Edg, The business, madam ! 1 have not patience 
to tell you 5 1 am out of breath at the very thoughts 
on*t; I shall not be able to speak this half hour. 

Ladjf E, Not to the purpose^ 1 .believe ! but me- 
thinks you talk impertinently with a great deal of 
ease. 

Edg, Nay, madam, perhaps not so impertinently 
as your ladyship thinks 5 there is that will speak to 
the purpose, I am sure — A base man — 

IGives a Letter, 

Lady E, What is this ! An open letter ! Whence 
comes it> 

Edg. Nay, read it, madam, you will soon guess— 
If these are the tricks of husbands, keep me a maid 
still, say I. 

Lady E, [[Looking on the superscription] To Sir 
Charles Easy ! Ha! Too well I know this hateful 
hand. — O my heart ! but I must veil my jealousy, 
which *tis not fit this creature should suppose I am 
acquainted with. [^Aside.'] This direction is to your 
master, how came you by it ? 

Edg, Why, madam, as my master was lying down, 
after he came in from hunting, he sent me into his 
dressing-room to fetch his snuff-box out of his 
waistcoat-pocket, and so as I was searching for the 
box, madam, there I found this wicked letter from a 
mistress ; which I had no sooner read, but, I declare 
it, my very blood rose at him again 3 methought I 
t'ould have torn him and her to pieces. 
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LadyE. Intolerable I This odious thing's jealous 
of him herself, and wants ine to join with her in a 
menge upon him — Sure I am fallen, inilecd ! But 
Were to make me lower yet, to let her think 1 un- 
denCand her. {/indir. 

I Edg. fiay, pray, madam, read it; you will be out 
of patience Bt it. 

Ladf/ E. You are bold, mistress; ha^ my indulg'* 
ence, or your master's good humour, Mattered you 
into the assurance of reading his letters ,' a liberty I 
never gave myself — 7'-re — lay it where you had it 
immediately — ehoulii uc know of your aaucinesa, 
'twould not be my favour could protect you. 

[£>("< Lady East. 
Edg. Your favour ! marry come up ! sure I don't 
depend upon your favour! — It's not come to that, 
I hope. — Poor creature — don't you think I am my 
maatcr's mistress for nothing — You shall find, ma- 
dam, I ivon't be snapped upasl have been — Not but 
it vexes me to think she should not be .15 uneasy as I. 
1 cm swa be is a base man to me, and f could cry 
sj 8]w* oat, that she should not think him as bad to 
ittr txtrj io%. If I am wronged, sure she may very 
WcU expect iti th^ is but his wife — A conceited thin^ 
^Hheneed not be BD enfiy,ncitbct^— I jun as bandsoms 
m» •!)«( I hope — Here's my master— I'll try whether 
i am to be huff'd by her or no. {JValkt iehi»dk 

Enter Sir Chahies Easy. 

Sir Char- So ! The day is come again 1 — Life but 
rixea to another Bta^, ajid the same dull journey is 
bdbre us. — How like children do wejudge of bap- 
pinesa ! When I was stinted in my fortune, almost 
every thing waa a pleasure to me; because most 
things then being out of my reach, I hsd always tha 
ntre of hoping for them i oow fortatw's in UlI' 
\, fbtt ii^u ittii^ki w. on old acqua»tatKe>r--\X '» 
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mighty silly, faith. — Just the same thing by my wife, 
too ; I am told she is extremely handsome — nay, and 
have heard a great many people say, she is certainly 
the best woman in the world — Why, I don't kiio# 
but she may, yet I could never find that her persoA 
or good quidities gave me any concern — ^In my eye, 
the woman has no more charms than my mother. 

Edg, Hum ! — he takes no notice of me yet— — 
^1*11 let him see I can take as little notice of hitn. 
{_Ske xjoalks by him gravely ; he turns her about ^ and 
holds her; she struggles. "] Pray, sir! 

Sir Char. A pretty pert air, that— 1*11 humour it 
-—What's the matter, child? Are not you well } Kiss 
me, hussy. 

Edg. No, the deuce fetch me if I do. 

Sir Char, Has any thing put thee out of humouri' 
love? 

Edg. No, sir, 'tis not worth my being out of hu- 
mour at — though if ever you have any thing to say 
to me again — ^I'U be burned. 

Sir Char, Somebody has belied me to thee. 

Edg, No, sir, 'tis you have belied yourself to me. 
■Did not I ask you, when you first made a fool 
of me, if you would be always constant to me ; and 
did not you say, 1 might be sure you would ? And 
here, instead of that, you are going on in your old- 
intrigue with my Lady Graveairs. 
. Sir Char. So 

Edg» Beside, don't you sufifer my lady to huff me 
every day as if I were her dog,>or had no more 
concern with you? — I declare 1 won't bear it, and 
she shan't think to huff me— 7for aught I know I am 
as agreeable as she : and though she dares not take 
any notice of your baseness to her, you shan't think 
to use me so — and so pray take your nasty letter 
[Gives iV.]— I know the hand well enough — for my 
part I won't stay in the family, to be abused at this 
J3i/e ; / that have refused locds and dukes for your 
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ef Fd teve yon 10 knowi sir* I have had as many 

Voe and men ribbons after ine» Ibr avght I knovr, 
Ji'lrotttd have made me a fUbala apron. 
^'' Wr dar. My Ladj Graveairsl my nasty letter ! 

iad I won*! stay in the family I Death !— I'm in a 
IfiSlty condition !— What an unlimited privilege has 
lUl' jide got fkom being a— 

' JBS^. I suppose, sir, you think to use ereiy body 
itt- yon do your wife \ 

• S^Ckar. My wife; hah ! Come hitho*, Mrs. Edg- 
ing; bark you, drab. TSdzmg her by the ihmiUer, 
^6^. Oh! 

"-' flSrCiirr. Wlienyouspefdcormywifle,youareto 
waj your lady, imd you are never to speax of yont 
lady to me in any regard of her being my wife--»for 
low you, child, yon are not her sCrumpiet, but mine ; 
thevcAMre I only give you tteve to l>e saucy with me. 
^^-In'tiie next place, you are never to suppose tliere 
ia any such a person as my Lady GraveiMrs ; and 
lastly, my pretty one, how came you by tills letter? 

£b^. It's no matter, perhaps. 

Sir Char. Ay, but if you should not tell me quickly, 
how are you sure I won't take a great piece of flesli 
tmt of your shoulder, my dear ? J^Shakei her, 

Edg. O lud ! O lud ! I will tell you, sir. 

&r Char. Quickly then— • 

Edg. Oh ! I took it out of your pocket, sir. 

Sir Char. When ? 

Edg. Oh ! this morning, when you sent me for 
your snuff-box. 

Sir Char, And your ladyship's pretty curiosity has 
looked it over, I presume — ha — {^Shakes her again. 

Edg. O lud! dear sir, don't be angry indeed 

111 never touch one again. 

&> Char. I don*t believe you will, and I'll tell you 
]iow you shall be sure you never will. 

Edg. Yes, sir. 

Sir d/rr. By stedfaBiJy believing, ihat lYit xtfflA 
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time you offer it, you will have your pretty whit^ 
neck twisted behind you. 

Edg. Yes, sir. [^Courtesying^ 

Sir Char, And you will be sure to remember every 
thing I have said to you I 

Eiig, Yes, sir. 

Sir Char. And now, child, I was not angry with 
your person, but your follies j which, since I find you 
are a little sensible of — don't be wholly discouraged 
— for 1 believe I — I shall have occasion for you 
again 

Edg, Yes, sir. 

^^V Char. In the mean time, let me hear no more 
of your lady, child. 

Edg, No, sir. 

Sir Char, Here she comes : begone. 

Edg, Yes, sir — Oh I I was never so frightened in 
my lile. [^Exit, 

Sir Char, Sol good discipline makes good soldiers. 
-—It often puzzles me to think, from my own care- 
lessness, and my wife's continual good humour, 
whether she really knows any thing of the strength 
of my forces — I'll sift her a little. 

Enter Lady Easy. 

My dear, how do you do } You are dressed very early 
to-day : are you going out ? 

Lad^ E, Only to church, my deaf. 

Sir Char. Is it so late then ? 

Ladi/ E, The bell has just rung. 

Sir Char. Well, child, how does Windsor air agrc6 
with you ? Do you find yourself any better yet ? or 
have you a mind to go to London again } 

Lady E, No, indeed, my dear ; the air is so very 
pleasant, that if it were a place of less company, I 
could be content to end my days here. 

Sir Char. Pr'ythee, my dear^ what sort of coni- 
panjr would most please you } 
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- L§dy Em When bnsineas wcrald permit it, yoors | 
«d in jonr absence a sincere friend, tliat were tnilj - 
ittppy in an lionest liusband, to sit a cheerful hoiir> 
fnd talk in mutual praise of our condition. 

Sir Char* Are you then really very happyy my 
dew? 

LaJtf E. Why should you question it } 

[Smiling'on kirn. 
' Sir Char. Because I fancy I am not so good to you 
as I should be. 

Lady E, Pshaw. 

Sir Char, Nay, the deuce take me if I don't really 
confess myself so bad, that I have often wondered 
liow any woman of your sense* rank, and person, 
could think it worth her while to have so many use* 
less g^od qualities. 

- Lady E. Eie, my dear* 

Sir Char, By my soul I am serious. 

Lady E, 1 cannot boast of my good qualities ; 
nor, if 1 could, do 1 believe you think them useless. 

Sir Char, Nay," I submit to you — Don't you find 
them so ? Do you perceive, that I am one tittle the 
better husband, for your being so good a wife ? 

Lady E, Pshaw ! you jest with me. 

Sir Char. U})on my life, I don't — ^Tell me truly, 
was you never jealous of me ? 

Lady E. Did I ever give you any sign of it ? 

Sir Char. Um — that's true; but do you really think 
I never gave you occasion ? 

Lady E, That's an odd question — but suppose you 
had? 

Sir Char. WTiy then, what good has your virtue 
done you ; since all the good qualities of it could not 
keep me to yourself? 

Lady E. What occasion have you given me to 
suppose 1 have not kept you to myself ? 

Sir C. I givcii you occasion — Fie I my dear — =^o\jl 
may be sure-'I'^look yoix, that is not tVve lYvitvg.VMX. 
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Still a — Death ! what a blunder have I made !) — a— ^ 
still, I say, madam, you shan't make me believe you 
have never been jealous of me ; not that you ever 
had any real cause, but I know women of your 
principles have more pride than those that have no 
principles at all; and where there is pride, there 
must be some jealousy — so that if you are jealous, 
my dear, you know you wrong me, and — 

Ladtf E. Why then, upon my word, my dear, I 
don*t know that ever I wronged you that way in 
my life. 

Sir Char. But suppose I had given a real cause to 
be jealous, how would you do then ? 

Lady E. It must be a very substantial one that 
makes me jealous. 

Sir Char, Say, were it a substantial one ; suppose 
now I were well with a woman of your own ac- 
quaintance, that, under pretence of frequent visits 
to you, should only come to carry on an affair with 
me — suppose, now, my Lady Graveairs and 1 were 
great ? 

Lady E, Would I could not suppose it ! [^Aside* 

Sir Char. If I come off here, I believe I am pretty 
safe. lAside.2 — Suppose, I say, my lady and I were 
so very familiar, that not only yourself, but half the 
town should see it ? 

Lady E, Then I should cry myself sick in some 
dark closet, and forget my tears, when you spoke 
kindly to me. 

Sir Char, The most convenient piece of virtue, 
sure, that ever wife was mistress of ! [^Aside^ 

Lady E. But pray, my dear, did you ever think 
that I had any ill thoughts of my Lady Graveairs ? 

Sir Char, O fie, child ! only you know she and I 

used 'to be a little free sometimes 3 so I had a mind 

to see if you thought there was any harm in it ; but 

since I find you very easy, I think myself obliged 

tp tell you, thht upon my soul, m^ deax, I have sor 
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iiltle regard to her person, that the deuce take m? 
1 would not as soon have an afFair with thy woinan. 

Lat^ff E. ladeecl, my dear, I should as soon suspect 
jon with one as t'other. 

Sir C/iai: Poor dear — should'st thou ? — give me a 

Lad^ E. Pshaw ! you don't care to kiss me. 

Sir Char. By my soul 1 do 1 wish I may die, 

if I don't think you a very fine womiin. 

Lady E. I only wish you would think me a good 
wife. [Kisses A/mJ But pray, my dear, what has 
made you so strangely inquisitive ? 

Sir Char. Inquisitive — Why — a — I don't know ; 
one is always saying one foolish thing or another — 
roMe-roIl, \_Sings and talks 1 My dear, What I are 
we never to have any hall here ! Toll le roll. I 
'ancy I could recover my dancing agaio, iF 1 would 
Ijul practise. Toll loll loll ! 

Lailf/ E. This excess of carelessness to lue excuses 
liidf his vices. If I can make him once ihiuk seri- 
ra&j — ^Time yet may be my friend. 

Enter Servant. 
. Seiv. Sir, Lwd Morelove gives his service 

Sir Char. Lord Morelove ! where ia he ? 

Serv. At the chocolate house; he culled me to 
bim, as I went by, and bid me tell your honour 
be'll wait ujion you presently. 

Lady E. I thought you had not expected him here 
igaia this season, my dear. 

Sir Char. I thought so too, but you see there's no 
lependiog upon the resolution of a man that's in 
k>ve. 

Lady E. Is there a chair! 

Serv. Yes, madam.. lExit Sekvant, 

tadu E. I suppose Lady Betty Modish has dia.wa 
Umbitb^r. 

Hi 
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Sir Cha, Ay, poor soul, for all his bravery^ I am 
afraid so. 

Lady E. Well, my dear, I ha'nt time to ask my 
lord how he does now ; you*ll excuse me to him, but 
I hope you'll make him dine with us. 

Sir Char. I'll ask him. If you see Lady Betty at 
prayers, make her dine too ; but don t take any no- 
tice of my lord's being in town. 

Ladu E. Very well ! If I should not meet her 
there, 111 call at her lodgings.* 

Sir Char, Do so. 

Lady E. My dear, your servant. 

[_^Ejeit Lady Easy. 

Sir Char, My dear, I'm yours. Well ! one way 

or other, this woman will certainly bring about her 
business with me at last 3 for though she cannot 
make me happy in her own person, she lets me be 
so intolerably easy with the women that can, that 
she has at least brought me into a fair way of being 
as weary of them too. 

Ent^r Servant and Lord Morelove. 

Sero. Sir, my lord's come. [Exit Servant. 

Lord M. Dear Charles ! 

Sir Char. My dear lord ! this is a happiness un- 
dreamt of 3 I little thought to have seen you at 
Windsor again this season ! I concluded, of course, 
that books and solitude had secured you till winter. 

Lord M, Nay, I did not think of coming myself, 
but I found myself not very well in London, so I 
thought — a — little hunting and this air 

Sir Char. Ha! ha! ha! 

Lord M, What do you laugh at ? 

Sir Char, Only because you should not go on with 
your story: if you did but see how silly a man fum- 
hles for an excuse, when he is a little ashamed of 



fate is love, joa wmU Jitft wonder what I laiiffh 
at$ha!ha^ha! 

Xortf ilf. Thon art avery happy fellow-^ nothine 

.teaches. Ihee — always easy — Then you eondade I 
teUow Lady Betty again. 

• £ir CAar. Tes, faith do I : and., to make you easy, 
my lord, I cannot see why a man that can ride fifty 
Bules after a poor stagv should be ashamed of run- 
mg twenty in chase of a fine woman, that, in M 
probability, will show him so much the better sport 
too* 

Lard M. Dear Charies^ don't flatter my distemper; 
lows. I still follow her : do you think her charms 
kav^ poirer to excuse me to the worjd ? 

Sir Ck&r. Ay, ay! a fine woman's an excuse for 
fay ttiiog, and the scandalof our being in jest9 is & 
jest Hadf ; we are all forced to be their foolsy before 
we can be their favourites. 

Lord M. You are willing to give me hope; but I 
^an*t believe she has the least degree of inclination 
forme. 

Sir Char. I don't know that — ^I am sure her pride 
likifcs you, and that's generally your fine ladies* dar» 
ling passion. 

Lord M. Do you suppose^ if I could grow indif- 
ferent, it would touch her ? 

Sir Char, Sting her to the heart— Will you take 
my advice ? 

Lord M. I have no relief but that. Had I not 
thee now and then to talk an hour^ my life were in- 
supportable. ^ 

Sir Char, I am sorry for that, my lord 5 — but mind 
what I say to you — but, hold, first let me know the 
particulars of your late quarrel with her. 

Lord M. Why, — about three weeks ago, when I 
was last here at Windsor, she had for some days 
treated me with a mttle more reserve, -and ^sioiC^^^ 
with more freedom than I found myscVi eas^ aX* 
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Sir Char. Who was that other } 

Lord M. One of my Lord Foppington's gang — he 
that sings himself among the women — What do you 
coll him — He won't speak to a commoner, when a 
lord is in company— Stai tup, that*8 his name. 

Sir Char, O ! I have met him in a visit but 

pray go on. 

Lord M. So, disputing with her about the conduct 
of women, I took the liberty to tell her how far I 
thought she erred in hers ; she told me I was rude, 
and that she would never believe any man could 
love a woman that thought her in the wrong in 
any thing she had a mind to, at least if he dared to 
tell her so— This provoked me into her whole cha- 
racter, with so much spirit and civil malice, as I 
have seen her bestow upon a woman of true beauty, 
wlien the men first toasted her ; so in the middle of 
my wisdom, she told me, she desired to be alone j 
that I would take my odious and proud heart along 

with me, and trouble her no more 1 bowed 

very low, and, as I left the room, vowed I never 
would, and that my proud heart should never be 
humbled by the outside of a fine woman — About 
an hour after, 1 whipped into my chaise for London, 
and have never seen her since. 

Sir Char. Very well, and how did you find your 
proud heart by that time you got to Hounslow ? 

Lord M, I am almost ashamed to tell you — I found 
her so much in the right, that I cursed my pride for 
contradicting her at all, and began to think, accord- 
ing to her maxim, that no woman could be in the 
wrong to a man that she had in her power. 

Sir Char. Ha ! ha ! Well, I'll tell you what you 
shall do. You can see her without trembling, I hope^ 

Lord M, Not if she veceives me well. 
Sir Char, If she receives you well, you will have 
no occasion for what I am going to say to you — ^first 
you shall dine with her. 
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LofdM. How! wiMre! wbenl 

Ar Chmr. Here! here! at five o*dock. 

£«rtf AT. Dear Charles ! 

Sir Char. My wife is gone to inTite her ; when joo 
lee her first, he neither (bo humble nor too stub- 
horn; let her see^ by the ease in your behaviour, 
yon an sUll pleased in being near her» while she is 
apon naumnable terms with you. This will either 
open the door of an eclaircissementy or quite shut it 
against you — and if she is still resolved to keep you 



L&rd M. Nay^ if she insults nie>. then, perhaps* I 
ma^reeoiwr prkle enough to rally her by an over* 
acted: sabraission« 

Sir Char. Why^yonimprore, mylord: thisisthe 
TOT ti^ng I was going to propose to you. 

ImrdM. Was it^ &ith I hank you, dare yon stand 
Iqrme? 

fifirCtor. Bare I! ay, to my last drop of assurance 
against all the insolent airs of the proudest beauty 
in Christendom. 

Lord M. Nay, then defiance to her — ^We two— 
Thou host inspired me— -I find myself as valiant as 
a flattered coward. 

Sir Char. Courage, my lord — ^I'U warrant we beat 
her. 

Lord M. My blood stirs at the very thought on'ti 
I long to be engaged. 

Sir Char, She will certainly give ground, when 
she once sees you are thoroughly provoked. 

Lord M. Dear Charles, thou art a friend indeed ! 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Sir, my Lord Foppington gives his service, 
and if your honour^s at leisure, he*ll wait on you as 
aoon as he is dressed. 

Lord M. Lord Foppiagton I Is he m town'} 
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Sir Char, Yes, — I heard last night he was come. 
Give my service to his lordship, and tell him^ I 
should be ^glad he will do me the honour of his 
company here at dinner. ^Exit Servant.] We may 
have occasiou for him in our design upon Lady 
Betty. 

Lord M. What use can we make of him ? 

Sir Char, We'll see, when he comes 5 at least there 
is no danger in him ; but I suppose you know he is 
your rival. 

Lord M, Pshaw ! a coxcomb. 

Sir Char. Nay, don't despise him neither — ^he is 
able to give you advice 3 for though he is in love with 
the same woman ^ yet to him she has not charms 
enough to give a minute's pain. 

Lord M, Pr'ythee, what sense has he of love ? 

Sir Char, Faith very near as much as a man of 
sense ought to have ; I grant you he knows not 
how to value a woman truly deserving, but he has 
a pretty just esteem for most ladies about town. 

Litrd M. That he follows, I grant you — for he 
seldom visits any of extraordinary reputation. 

Sir Char. Have a care, 1 have seen him at Lady 
Betty Modish's. 

Lord M. 'Vo be laughed at. 

Sir Char. Don't be too confident of that ; the wo- 
men now begin to laugh with him, not at him : for 
he really sometimes rallies his own humour with so 
much ease and pleasantry, that a great many women 
begin to think he has no follies at all^ and those he 
has have been us much owing to his youth, and a 
great estate, as want of natural wit: 'tis true, he 
often is a bubble to his pleasures, but he has always 
been wisely vain enough to keep himself from being 
too much the ladies' humble servant in love. 

Lord M. There, indeed, I almost envy him. 
^ Sir Char* The easiness of his opinion upon the sex* 
will go near to pique you — ^We \a\xa\. \xwft \i\ccL, 
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Lord M. 


As you please— but wliiit shall we do 


mitli oursel 


vcs till dinner." 




Sir Char 


What think you of a party at 


picquet ? 


Lord M. 


O ! you are too hartl for me. 




Sir Char 


Fie! fie! wlicn youpliiy wilh 1 


IS Graee! 


IJordM. 


Upon my honuur, he gives 


me three 


iiibta. 






7, Sir Char 
ftt two— » 


Does lie } Why then you shal 


give me 


ere, feUow, get amis. AUoiia. 


[£ieuni. 




ACT THE SECOND. 


i 


m 


ECKEI. 




^^^ Ladv Rett-* Modisii's Lodgingf 





EiUtr Lady Betty and Lady Easy, meeting. 

Lady B. Oh, my dear ! I am overjoyed to see you f 
1 oin strangely happy to-day ; I have just received my 
new dress from London, nod you nre most critically 
come to give me your opinion of it. 

Lady E. Oh, your servant, madam, I nm a very 
indiDerent judge, you know. What is it like ? 

Lady B. Oh, 'tis impossible to tell you what it is ! 

"lis all extravagance, both in mode and fancy, 

my dear. I believe there's six thousand yards of 

edgiD|; in it Then sticli an enchanting slope from 

the elbow— something- so new, so lively, so noble, 
so coquette and charming — but you shall see itj 
ny dear — 

Lady E. Indeed, I wou'tj my dear) I am rcBobrtA 
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to mortify you, for being so wrongfully fond of a 
trifle. 

Lady B. Nay, now, my dear, you are ill-natured. 

Lady E. Why, truly, I'm half angry to see a wo- 
man of your sense so warmly concerned in the can 
of her outside $ for, when we have taken our besi 
pains about it, *tis the beauty of the mind alone thai 
gives us lasting virtue. 

Lady B. Ah, my dear ! my dear ! you have beei 
a married woman to a fine purpose indeed, that knon 
so little of the taste of mankind. Take my word, f 
new fashion upon a fine woman is often a greatei 
proof of her value than you are aware of. 

Lady E. That I can*t comprehend ; for you sec 
among the men nothing's more ridiculous than 8 
new fashion. Those of the first sense are alwayc 
the last that come into them. 

Lady B, That is, l>ecause the only merit of a man 
is his sense ; but doubtless the greatest value of a 
woman is her beauty ; a homely woman at the head 
of a fashion would not be allowed in it by the menj 
and consequently not followed by the women : so 
that to be successful in one's fancy is an evident 
sign of one's being admired, and I always take ad- 
miration for the best proof of beauty 5 and beauty 
certainly is the source of power, as power in all 
creatures is the height of happiness. 

Ladjf E. At this rate you would rather be thought 
beautiful than good. 

Lady B. As I had rather command than obey : 
the wisest homely woman can't make a man of sense 
of a fool, but the veriest fc/ol of a beauty shall make 
an ass of a statesman -, so that, in short, I can't see 
a woman of spirit has any business in this world but 
to dress — and make the men like her.. 

Lady E. Do you suppose this is a principle thcr 
men of sense will ad^iire you for ? / 
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Lady B. I do suppose, that when I suffer any 
man to like my person, he shan*t dare to tind fault 
with my principle. 

Lady E. But men of sense are not so easily hum- 
bled. 

LadyB. The easiest of any; one has ten thousand 
times the trouble with a coxcomb. 

Lady E. Nay, that may be ; for I have seen you 
throw away more good humour, in hopes of iendresse 
from my Lord Foppington, who loves all women 
alike, than would have made my Lord Morelove 
•perfectly happy^ who loves only you. 

Lady B, The men of sense, my dear, make the 
best fools in the world ; their sincerity and good 
breeding throws them so entirely into one*s power, 
and gives one such an agreeable thirst of using 
.them ill, to show that power — *tis impossible not 
to quench it. 

Lady E, But, methinks, my Lord Morelove*s 
manner to you might move any woman to a kinder 
sense of his merit. 

Lady B. Ay, but would it not be hard, my dear, 
for a poor weak woman to have a man of his quality 
and reputation in her power, and not to let the world 
see him there ? would any creature sit new dressed 
all day in her closet? Could you bear to have a 
sweet fancied suit, and never show it at the play, or 
the drawing room ? 

Lady E. But one would not ride in*t methinks, 
or harass it out, when there's no occasion. 

Lady B, Pooh ! my Lord Morelove's a mere In-» 
dian damask, one can*t wear him out ! o' my con* 
science I must give him to my woman at last. 

Lady E. Now 'tis to me amazing, how a man of 
his spirit can bear to be used like a dog for four or 
five years together — but nothing's a wonder in lovci 
Yet pray> when you found you could not like him at 
Sm^ why did you ever encourage him ? . 
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Lady B. Why, what would you have one do } for 
my part, I could no more choose a raan by my eye 
than a shoe : one must draw them on a little^ to see 
if they are right to one's ftiot. 

Lad// E. But I'd no more fool on with a man I 
could not like, than I'd wear a shoe that pinched me. 

Lady B, Ay, but then a poor wretch tells one» 
he'll widen 'em, or do any thing, and is so civil and 
silly, that one does not know how to turn such ti 
tritie as a pair of shoes> or an hearty upon a fellpw'f 
hands again. 

Lady E, Well ; I confess you are very happily disr 
tinguished among most women of fortune, to have 
a man of my Lord Morelove*s sense and quality so 
long and honourably in love with you ; for now-su- 
days one hardly ever hears of such a thing as a man 
of quality in love with the woman he would marry« 
To be in love now, is only to have a design upon a 
woman^ a modish way of declaring war against her 
virtue, which they generally attack firsts by toasting 
up her vanity. 

Ladi/ B. Ay, but the world knows that is not the 
case between my lord and me. 

Lady E. Therefore I think you happy. 

La(h/ B. Now I don't see it 5 111 swear I'm better 
pleased to know there are a great many foolish fel*' 
lows of quality that take occsision to toast me fre- 
quently. ^ 

Lady E. I vow 1 should not thank any gentlemen 
for toasting me, and have often wondered how a 
woman of your spirit could bear a great many other 
freedoms I have seen some men take with you. 

Lady B, As how, my dear ! Come, pr*ythee, be 
free with me, for, you must know, 1 love dearly to 
hear my faults — ^Who is't you have observed to be 
free with me ? 

Lady E. Why, there*s my Lord Fpppington ; could 
any woman but you bear to see him wjth a respectful 
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Stare foil in her fiftce» draw up his breathy and 
erf — Gad» you're handsome } 

Ladif B. My dear, fine fruit will have flies about 
it ; l^utv |M)or things, they do it no hami : for, if you 
observe, people are g;eneraUy most apt to choose that 
the flies have been busy with, ha! ha 1 ha ! 

Lady E, But I should not think my reputation 
fafe ; my Lord l^oppington's a man that tall&s often 
oi his amours, but seldum speaks of favours that are 
refused him. 

Lady B. Pshaw ! will any thing a man says make 
a woman less agreeable? Will his talking spoil one's 
IMMnplfflilon, or put one's hair out of order ? A fine 
woman is never in the wrong, or, if we were> 'tis 
not the strength of a poor creature's reason that 
can unfetter him.--'Oh, how I love to hear a wretch 
enne himself for loving on, or now and then coming 
out with a ■ ■ 

Yet, for the plague of human race^ 
This devil has an angel's face 1 

Lady E, At this rate, I don't see you allow re* 
putation to be at all essential to a fine woman. 

Lady B. Just as much as honour to a great man. 
Indeed, my dear, that jewel, reputation, is a very 
fismciful business ! one shall not see a homely crea- 
ture in town but wears it in her mouth as mon« 
strously as the Indians do bobs at their lips, and it 
really becomes them just alike. 

Ladi^ E, Have a care, my dear, of trusting too far 
to power alone; for nothing is more ridiculous than 
the fall of pride ; and woman's pride at best may be 
suspected to be more a distrust, than a real contempt 
of mankind : for when we have said all we can, a 
deserving husband is certainly our best happiness 3 
and I don't question but my Lord Morelove*s merit 
JD a little time will make you think so too; for 
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whatever airs you give yourself to the wprld, rm 
sure your heart don't want good-nature. 

Ladi/ B. You are mistaken, I am very ill-natured, 
though your good humour won't let you see it. 

Ladt/ E. Then, to give me a proof on*t, let me see 
you refuse to go immediately and dine with me, after 
I have promised Sir Charles to bring you. 

Ijidjt/ B, Pray don't ask me. 

Lady E. Why? 

Ladu B. Because, to let you see I hate good-nature» 
I'll go without asking, that you mayn't have the ma- 
lice to say I did you a favour. 

Ladt/ E, Thou art a mad creature. lExeunC, 



SCENE II. 



Sir Charles's Lodgings. 

XoRD MoRELOVE and Sir Charles at PiqueU . 

Sir Char, Come, my lord, one single game for the 
tout, and so have done. 

Lord M. No, hang *em, I have enough of* em ! ill 
cards are the dullest company in the world— How 
much is it? 

Sir Char, Three parties. 
Lord Af. Fifteen pounds — v^ery well. 
[While Lord Morelove counts out his Money ^ a 
Servant gives Sir Charles a Letter, vohich 
he reads to himself. 
Sir Char. {To the Servant.] Oive my service ; 
say, t have company dines with me ; if I have time* 
1*11 call there in the afternoon — ha ! ha ! ha ! 

lExit Servant. 



' Xonf M. Wlttt^s the matter ^—tllere^ 

{Paying the Monty, 
Kr Charn The old afiair — my Lady Graveairs. 
I/^rd M. Oh ! Pr'y thee how does that go on > 
Sr Char* As agreeably as a Chancery suit : for 
DOir VCb come to Uie intolerable plague of my not 
keugafale to get rid on't; as you may se e- ■ ■ 

[Giviiig ike LcUef* 
Tm4 M» QReads.] Tour behaviour since I came to 
Wimdsor ha$ eotmnced me of your xnUany^ mthout my 
' heb^ wrpriied or angry at it. I desire you tooM let 
me see you at my lod^ngs immediately, tohere J shall 
kne a better opportumty to convince you^ that I never 
eon, orposiiioeiy xoitiy be as I have been. Yours, S^c, 

A Tory whimsical letter!— Faith, I think she has 
hard luck with you : if a man were obliged to have 
a mistress, her person and condition seem to be cut 
out for the ease of a lover : for she's a young» hand- 
some, wild> well-jointured widow— But what's your 
quarrel ? 

Sir Char, Nothing : she sees the coolness happens 
to be first on my side, and her business with me 
DOW, I suppose, is to convince me how heartily she's 
vexed that she was not beforehand with me. 

Lord M. Her pride and your indifference must 
occasion a pleasant scene, sure 5 what do you intend 
todo> 

Sir Char. Treat her with a cold familiar air, till I 
pique her to forbid me her sight, and then take her 
at her word. 

Zrori^ M. Very gallant and provoking. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv, Sir, my Lord Foppington [Exit. 

Sir Char. Oh — now, my lord, if you have a mind 
to be let into the mystery of making love without 

02 
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pain, — here's one that's a master of the art, and 
shall declaim to you 

Enter Lord Foppington. | 

My dear Lord Foppington ! 

Lord F, My dear aijreeable! Que jc fembrttsse!' 
Pardi ! Uy a cent am queje ne fai vu — my lord, I. 
am your lordship's most obedient humble servant. 

Lord M. My lord, I kiss your hands — I hope we 
shall have you here some time 3 you seem to have 
laid in a stock of health to be at the diversions of 
the place — You look extremely welL 

Lord F. To see one's friends look so, my lord, 
ma/ easily give a venneiUe to one's complexion. 

Sir Char. Lovers in hope, my lord, always have 
a visible brilliant in their eyes and air. 

Lord F. What dost thou mean, Charles ? 

Sir Char, Come, come, confess what really brought ' 
you to Windsor, now you have no business there? 

Lord F. Why two hours, and six of the best nags 
in Christendom, or the devil drive me. 

Lord M, You make haste, my lord. 

Lord F. My lord, I always fly when I pursue — 
But they are well kept; indeed — I love to have crea- 
tures go as I bid them 5 you have seen them, Charles ; 
but so has all the world ; Foppington's long tails are 
known on every road in England. 

Sir Char. Well, my lord, but how came they to 
bring you this road ? You don't use to take these 
irregular jaunts without some design in your head 
of having more than nothing to do. 

Lord F. Pshaw ! Pox ! Pr'ythee, Charles, thou 
knowest I am a fellow sans consequence, be where I 
will. 

Sir Char. Nay, nay, this is too much, among 
friends, my lord : Come, come, — we must have it : 
jour real business here } 

Lord F. Why Hien^ entre nous, there is a certain 
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Jtkieiok abiMit. the court, here, thatlorcf.wioiiiQg 
■t canu better than all the fine things I l»Te beea 
able to My to her^-so 1 have brought an odd thou- 
•and bill in my pocket, that 1 design, i4ie^ih4ite^ to 
play €>ff'with her at piquet, or so; and now thaba- 
rfacsiiscrat. 

Sir Ckmr. Ah, and a very good business, too, my 
loid* 

Loird F. If it be well done, Charles 

- "^r Gft<vr.That*sas youmansge your cards, my kmL 
IjardM* This must be a woman of ooi^MBqnenoQ, 
by the Talue yon set upon her favours* 
• Sir Ck^^ 0\kf nothing^s above the price of a fin^ 



- LmsiF. Nay, look you, gentlemen, the price may 
not happen to be altogether so high, ndtlwr — ^For I 
ftmey Iknow enough of the game to make it an even' 
hct.I get her for nothhig. ... 

Lord M. How so, my lord? 

JjoriF. Because, if she happen to lose a good sum 
to me, I shall buy her with her own money. 

Lord M, That's new, I confess. 

Lord F. You know, Charles, • tis not impossible 
but I may be five hundred pounds deep with ber— . 
then bills may fall short, and the devil's in't if I 
mnut assurance to ask her to pay some way or 
other. 

Sir Char. And a man must be a clmrl indeed, 
that wou*t take a lady's personal security j hah I 
hah ! hah ! 

Ltn-d F. Heh ! heh ! heh ! thou art a devil, Charles. 

Lord M. Death! how happy is this coxcomb! 

[^Jsidc* 

Lord F. But, to tell you'the truth, gentlemen, I had 
another pressing temptation that brought me hither, 
which was — my wife* 

. Lord M. That's kind, indeed ; my lady has beea 
bere this month ; she'll be glad to see you* 
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Lord F, That I don't know ; for I design this after* 
noon to send her to London. 

Lard M, What ! the same day you come, my lord ! 
that would be cruel. 

Lord F, Ay, but it will be mighty convenient ; 
for she is positively of no manner of use in my 
amours. 

Lord M. That's your fault ; the town thinks her 
a very deserving woman. 

Lord F, If she were a woman of the town, per- 
haps I should think so too ; but she happens to be 
my wife, and when a wife is once given to deserve 
more than her husband's inclinations can pay^ in 
my mind she has no merit at all. 

Lord M. She's extremely well bred, and of a very 
prudent conduct. 

Lord F. Um — ay — the woman's proud enough. 

Lord M, Add to this, aU the world allows her 
handsome. 

Lord F, The world's extremely civil, my lord ; and 
I should take it as a favour done me, if they could 
find an expedient to unmarry the poor woman from 
the only man in the world that can't think her hand* 
some. 

Lord M. I believe there are a great many in the 
world that are sorry 'tis not in their power to un- 
marry her. 

Lord F. I am a great many in the world's very 
humble servant, and whenever they find 'tis in their 
power, their high and mighty wisdoms may com-* 
siand me at a quarter of an hour's warning. 

Lord M. Pray, my lord, what did you marry for ? 
■ Lord F. To pay my debts at play, and disinherit 
my younger brother. 

Lord M, But there are some things due to a wife. 

Lord F. And there are some debts I don't care to 
poy — ^to both which I plead husband, and my lord. 

LordM. If I should do so, I should expect to have 
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Hf ovn ooach stopped in the street^ and to meet my 
wife with the windows np in^ hackney. 
. Idn^ F. llien would I put in hul, in order to a 
Mpefate maintenaDce. 

iortf M. So pay double the sum of the debtj and 
llfManied for nothing. 

Lard F. Now, I think, deferring a^'dun, and getting 
I rid of one's wife, are two the most agmable sweets 
ia the liberties 6f the English subject. 
. Lard M. If I were marriedy I would as soon paii 
from my estate as my wife* 
. Lmd Fi Now, I would sot^sun-bum me if I 
vwddi 

Loard^BL Death! but since .you are thus indif? 
ftmtj my lord, why would yon needs marry a wo- 
Mtt of so much merit ? Could not you have laid 
sat your spleen upon some ill-natnr»i slurew, that 
waaled the plague of an ill husband, and have let 
her akme to some plain, honest man of qofdity^ 
ftat would have deserved her \ 
. Lwrd F. Why, faith, my lord, that might have 
heien considered ; but I really grew so passionately 
food of her fortune, that, curse catch me,. I was 
^te blind to the rest of her good qualities : for, to 
UXL you the truth, if it had been possible the old 
pat of a peer could have tossed me in t'other five 
thousand for theni, by my consent, she should have 
reliquished her merits and virtues to any of her 
younger sisters. 

Sir Char, Ay, ay, my lord, virtues in a wife are 
good for nothing but to make her proud, and put 
the world in mind of her husband's faults. 

Lord F. Right, Chiirles : and strike me blind, but 
the women of virtue are now grown such idiots in 
love, that they expect of a man, just as they do of a 
coach-horse, that one's appetite, like tother*s flesh, 
should increase by feeding. 

Sir Ckfur, Bight, my lord, and don't consider, that 
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toujours chapons bouillis will never do with an English 
stomach. 

LofdF. Ha! ha! ha! To tell you the truth, 
Charles, I have known so much of that sort of eal* 
ing, that I now think, for a hearty meal, no wild 
fowl in Europe is comparable to a joint of Banstea4 
mutton. 

Lord M, How do you mean ? 

LordF. Why, that, for my part, I had rather have 
a plain slice of my wife's woman, than my guts full 
of e*er an ortolan duchess in Christendom. 

Lord M, But I thought, my lord, your chief bu- 
siness now at Windsor had been your design uputt 
a woman of quality. 

Lord F, That's true, my lord ; though I do!i*t 
think your fine lady the best dish myself, yet a man 
of qucdity can't be without such things at his table* 

Lord M. Oh, then you only desire the reputatiom 
of an affair with her. 

Lord F, I think the reputation is the most inviting 
part of an amour with most women of quality. 

Lord M, But, my lord, does not the reputatioa 
of your being so general an undertaker frighten the 
MTomen from engaging with you ? For they say, nd 
man can love but one at a tiiDC. 

Lord F, That's just one more than ever I came up 
to : for, stop my breath, if ever I loved one in my 
life. 

Lord M. How do you get them, then ? 

Lord i^. Why, sometimes as they get other people : 
I dress, and let them get me 5 or, if that won't do, 
as I got my title, — I buy them. 

Lore/ M. But how can you, that profess indifference, 
think it worth your while to come so often up to the 
price of a woman of quality ? 

Lord jP. Because you must know, my lord, that 
'tis not, of late, so very expensive ; now and then a 
partie guarre, a jaunt or two in a hack to an Indian 
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alittieChioSy an odd thing for a gown, or flo^ 
three days titer, you meet her at the conTe- 
of trying it chez Mademoiselle tPEpirngk* 
[7iar. Ay, ay, my loxti, and when you are 
jTOU know, what between a little chat^ a dish 
Mademoisdie's good humourt and a peiU 
I, or two« the deviFs in it if a man can't fool 
he time, till he sees how it looks npon her by 
ight* ' 

IF.Hel he ! well said> Charles, I^gad I ftmcy 
id I have unlaced many a reputation the re 
^reat lady is as soon undressed as her woman. 
iM,l could never find it so -the shame or 

I of a repulse always made me afraid of at» 
ng women of condition. 

Qutr. Ha! ha! Tgad, my lord, you deserve 

II uaed ', your modesty's enough to spoil any 
i in the world 3 but my lord and I understand 
. a little better ; we see plainly> that women 
y eold, as some men are brave^ from the mo^ 
tr fear of those that attack them. 

I F, Rights Charles^ — a man should no more 
) his heart to a woman, than his sword to a 

they are both as insolent as the devil after itt 
'Jhar. How do you like that, ray lord ? 

[_Aside to Lord Morelove. 
I M, Faith, I envy him — But, my lord, sup- 
>ur inclination should stumble upon a woman 
irtuous, would not a severe repulse from such 

put you strangely out of countenance? 
i F. Not at all, my lord— for if a man don't 
. box o'the ear in a fair struggle with a fresh 
Y girl, why the deuce should he be concerned 
u pertinent frown for an attack upon a woman 
lity > 

i M, Then you have no notion of a lady*s 
'? 
i F. Ha ! ha ! let me blood, if I think there's 
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a greater jest in nature. I am ready to crack m 
sides with laughing, to see a senseless flirt, becaus 
the creature happens to have a little pride that si 
calls virtue about her, give herself all th« insolei 
airs of resentment and disdain to an honest feliov 
that all the while does net care three pinches < 
snufif if she and her virtue were to run with the 
last favours through the first regiment of guards- 
Ha ! ha I it puts me in mind of an affair of mine, i 
impertinent 

Lord M. Oh, that's impossible, my lord Pn 

let's hear it. 

LordF, Why, I happened once to be very well in 
certain man of quality's family, and his wife liked m 

Lord M, How do you know she liked you } 

Lord F. Why, from the very moment I told hei 
liked her, she never durst trust herself at the end • 
a room with me. 

Lord M, That might be her not liking you. 

Lord F, My lord — Women of quality don't n 
to speak the thing plain — but, to satisfy you I d 
not want encouragement, I never came there in n 
life but she did immediately smile, and borrow n 
snuff-box. 

Lord M, She liked your snuff at least — Well, b 
how did she use you ? 

Lord F, By all that's infamous, she jilted me* 

Lord M, How ! Jilt you ? 

Lord F, Ay, death's curse, she jilted me. 

Lord M, Pray, let*s hear. 

Lord F. For when I was pretty well convinced si 
had a mind to me, 1 one day made her a hint of i 
appointment: upon which, with an insolent froM 
in her face, that made her look as ugly as the dev: 
she told me, that if ever I came thitlier again, li* 
lok-d should know that she had forbidden me tl 
house before. — Did you ever hear of such a slut } 
' Sir Char. Intolerable ! 
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LordM* But haw did her answer agree with you ? 
Lord F» Oh, passionately well ! for I stared full 
b her fiiee, and burst out a laughing -, at which she 
tamed upon her heel> and gave a crack with her fan, 
Bw a coach-whip, and bridled out of the room with 
Aq sir and complexion of an incensed turkey-cock, 
[il Sbrvant whispers Sir Charl£s. 
Lord M. What did you then ? 

' Lord F* I looked after her, gaped, threw up 

flie sash* and fell a singing out of the window— —« 
' so tiiat you see» my lord, while a man is not in 
bfe, thm-s no great aflStction in missing one's way 
tea w«>man. 

Sir Okar, Ay, ay, you talk this yery well, my lord ; 
bat iioiw let's see how you dare behave yourself upon 
jrtioa ■ dinner*s served) and the ladles stay for us — 
fltf^s one within has been too hard for at brisk a 
an m yourself. 

Lord M. I guess who you mean— -Have a care> 
■y lord, she'll prove your courage for you. 

LordF. Will she? then she*s an undone creature. 
fbc, let me tell you, gentlemen, courage is the whole 
nyrtery of making.love, and of more use than con- 
duct is in war ; for the bravest fellow in Europe 
Buy beat his brains out against the stubborn walls 
ofa town— But 

-Women, bom to be controll'd, 



Stoop to the forward, and the bold. [^Exeunt. 
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ACT THE THIRD. 



SCENE I. * 

Sir Charles Easy*s Lodgings^ 

Enter Lord Morelove and Sir Chablest.' 

Lord M. So ! Did not I bear up bravely ? 

Sir Char. Admirably ! with the best bred insolenc 
in nature, you insulted like a woman of qualit 
when her country bred husband's jealous of her i 
the wrong place. 

Lord M, Ha ! ha ! Did you observe, when I Qrt 
came into the room, how carelessly she brushed he 
eyes over me, and when the company saluted m< 
stood all the while with her face to the wiadoW 
ha ! ha ! Well» what's to be done next \ 

Sir Char. Only observe her motions : for, by hi 
behaviour at dinner, I am sure she designs to ga 
you with my Lord Foppington: if so, you mui 
even stand her fire, and then play my Lady Grav< 
airs upon her, whom I'll immediately pique, an 
prepare for your purpose. 

Lord M, I understand you — the properest woma 
in the world too ; for she'll certainly encourage tl 
least offer from me, in hopes of revenging her sligh 
upon you. 

Sir Char^ Right ; and the very encouragement si 
gives you, at the same time will give me a preten< 
to widen the breach of my quarrel with her. 
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Lord M, Besides^ Charles, I own I am fond of 
aQy attempt that will forward a misunderstanding 
there, for your lady's sake. A woman so truly good 
in her nature ought to have something more from 
a man than bare occasions to prove her goodness. 

Sir Char, Why, then, upon honour, my lord, to give 
you proof that I am positively the best husband in 
the world, my wife never yet found me out. 

Lord M. That may be by her being the best wife 
ia the world 5 she, may be, won't find you out. 

Sir Char, Nay, if she won't tell a man of hisL faults, 
when she sees them, how the deuce should he mend 
them ? But, however, you see I am going to leave 
them off as fast as I can. 

Lord M, Being tired of a woman, is, indeed, a 
pretty tolerable assurance of a man's not designing to 

fool on with her Here she comes, and, if I don't 

mistake, brimful of reproaches You can't take 

her in a better time I'll leave you. 

Enter Lady Graveairs. 

Your ladyship's most humble servant. Is the com- 
pany broke up, pray ? 

Lady G. No, my lord, they are just talking of 
basset ; my Lord Foppington has a mind to tally, if 
your lordship would encourage the table. 

Lord M. Oh, madam, with all my heart ! But Sir 
Charles, I know, is hard to be got to it 3 I'll leave 
your ladyship to prevail with him, 

[_Exit Lord Morelove. — Sir Charles and 
Lady Graveairs saltde coldly, and trifle 
some time before they speak. 

Lady G. !Sir Charles, I sent you a note this morn- 
ing 

Sir Char, Yes, madam 5 but there were some 
passages I did not expect from your ladyship 5 you 
seem to tax me with things that 

Lady G. Look you, sir, 'tis not at all material 
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whether I taxed you with any thing or no ; all I have 
to say to you is, that you need not give yourself the 
trouble to call at my lodgings this afternoon, if you 
should have time, as you were pleased to send mc 

word— and so, your servant, sir, that's all 

[Going, 

Sir Char. Hold, madam. 

Lady G, Look you. Sir Charles, 'tia not your calling 
me back, that will signify any thing,! can assure you 

Sir Char. Why this extraordinary haste, madam ] 

Lady G. In short. Sir Charles, I have taken a great 
many things from you of late, that you know I have 
often told you I would positively bear no longer, 
But I see things are in vain, and the nK)re people 
strive to oblige people, the less they are thanked foi 
it ; and since there must be an end of one's ridi- 
culousness one time or other, I don't see any time sc 
proper as the present ; and therefore, sir, I desire 
you would think of things accordingly. Your ser- 
vant. ^Going, he holds her, 

Sir Char. Nay, madam, let us start fair, however : 
you ought, at least, to stay till I am as ready as youi 
ladyship 5 and then, if we must part, 

Adieu, ye silent grots, and shady groves ; 
Ye soft amusements of our growing loves ^ 
Adieu, yewhisper'd sighs, that fann'd the fire. 
And all the thrilling joys of young desire. 

[^Affectedly 

Lady G, Oh, mighty well, sir j I am very glnd w( 
are at last come to a right understanding, the onl) 
way I have long wished for ; not but I'd have you 
to know, I see your design through all your paintec 
ease of resignation : I know you'd give your soul t€ 
make me uneasy now. 

Sir Char. Oh, fie, madam ! upon my word I woulc 
pot make you uneasy, if it were in my power. 

Lady G, Oh, dear sir, you need not take sucb 
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care, upoa laj won) ; you'll find I can part with you 
Hiihout Ihe least dtsurder^ I'll try, at leastj aud 
BO, once more, and for ever, sir, your servant : not 
but you muGt give me leave to tell you, as uiy last 

tfioi^lit of you too, that I du think' y«u arc a 

.^UuD. [Exit haitily. 

Sir Char, Oil, your very humble servant, ma- 

HBB ! — [Bamag lovi.'\ What a charming quality is 

'#WDiiiau's pride, that is strong enough to refuse a 

nan her favours, when he's weary of them ! — ■■ 'Ah ! 

Enter Lady Graveaibs. 

Ladff G. Look you, Sir Charles ; don't preaume 
Dpon the easiness of my temper; for, to couviuce 
yaa that I am positively in earnest in this mutter, I 
desire you would let me }i»vi. what letters you have 
hul of mine since yoi o Windsor : and I ex- 

pect you'll return lh( 8 I will yours, as soon 

U we come to Londc . 

Sir Char. Upon my faith, madam, I never keep 
any } I always put snuff in them, and so they wear 
oiit. 

Lad^ G. Sir Charles, I must have them ; for, po- 
sitively, I won't stir without them. 

Sir Char. Ha ! then I must be civil, 1 see. [Adile:] 
Perhaps, madlun, 1 have no mind to part with them 

Ladif G. Look you, sir, all those sort of things are 
ia vain, now there's an end of every tliinjj between 
u— If ypu say you won't give them, I must e'en 
get them as well as I can. 

SirCAar.Hat thatwon'tdo,tbea, Ifind. [Atide. 

Lady G. Who's there ? Mrs. Edging — Your keep- 
ing a fetter, sir, won't keep me, I'll assure you. 
Enter Edgimo. 

£dg> Did your ladyship call me, -madam? 

i^t'^G. Ay. child: pmydomethefavonr to fetch 
my cloak out of th« dining-roDm. 

D2 
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EdfT, Yes, madam. Ha ! she looks as if my master 
had quarrelled with herj I hope she's going away 

in a huff^ she shan't stay for her cloak, I warrant 

her This is pure. [Aside, — Ejcit smiling. 

Lady G. Pray, Sir Charles, before I go, give me 
leave, now, after all, to ask you — why you have used 
me-thus ? 

Sir Char, What is it you call usage, madam ? 

Lady G, Why, then, since you will have it, how 
comes it you have been so grossly careless and 
neglectful of me of late ? Only tell me seriously, 
wherein 1 have deserved this. 

Sir Char. Why, then, seriously, madam 

Enter Edging^ toith a Cloak, 

We are interrupted 

Edg, Here is your ladyship's cloak, madam. 

Lady G. Thank you, Mrs. Edging — Oh, la ! pray 
will you let somebody get me a chair to the door. 

Edg. Humph — She might have told me that before, 
if she had been in such haste to go. [^Aside. — Exit. 

Lady G. Now, sir. 

Sir Chnr, Then, seriously, I say, I am of late grown 
80 very lazy in my pleasures, that £ am from hence- 
forth resolved to follow no pleasure that arises above 
the degree of amusement — ^And that woman that ex- 
pects I should make her my business, why — like my 
business, is then in a fair way of being forgot. When 
once she comes to reproach me with vows and usage, 
and stuflF— I had as lief hear her talk of bills, bonds, 
and ejectments : her passion becomes as troublesome 
as a lawsuit, and I would as soon converse with my 
solicitor la short, I shall never care sixpence for 
any woman that won't be obedient. 

Lady G, I'll swear, sir, you have a very free 
way of treating people 3 I am glad J am so well 
acquainted with your prindples, however— — And 
you would have me obedieut^. 
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Sir Char. Why not ? My wife's so ; and I think she 
bas as much pretence to be proud as your ladyship. 

Lady G, Lard ! is there no chair to be had^ I 
vnmder? 

Enter Edging. 

Edg. Here's a chair^ madam. 
Ladi^ G. *Tis very well, Mrs. Edging : pray, will 
you let somebody get me a glass of fair water ? 

Edg. Humph— her huff is almost over, I suppose 

—I see he's a villain still. [^Aside. Exit, 

Lady G, Well^ that was the prettiest fancy about 

obedience, sure, that ever was. Certainly^ a woman 

of condition must be infinitely happy under the do* 

minion of so generous a lover. But how came you 

to foi^t kicking and whipping all this while > Me- 

thinks^ you should not have left no fashionable an 

article out of your scheme of government. 

Sir Char, Um No, there is too much trouble 

in that ; though I have known them of admirable 
use in reformation of some humoursome gentle- 
women. 

Lady G, But one thing more, and I have done— 
Pray, what degree of spirit must the lady have, that 
is to make herself happy under so much freedom, 
order, and tranquillity ? 

Sir Char. Oh, she must at least have as much 
spirit as your ladyship, or she'd give me no pleasure 
io breaking it. 

Lady G. No, that would be troublesome. You had 
better take one that's broken to your hand : there 
are such souls to be hired, 1 believe; I fancy, at last, 
that will be the best method for the lazy passion of 
a married man, that has outlived his any other sense 
of gratification. 

Sir Char, Look you, madam ; I have loved you 
very well a great while; now you would Yv5i\e ixv^ 
love jx?" better and longer, which is l\ol \u Txxl 
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power to do^ and I don't think there is any plague 
upon earth like a dun, that comes for more money 
than one is ever likely to be able to pay. 

Lady G. A dun! do you take me for a dun, 8|r> 
Do I come a dunning to you \ ^IValks in a Heat, 

Sir Ch^r, Hist ! don't expose yourself there's 

company 

Lady G. I care not A dun ! You shall see, sir, 

I can revenge an afifront, though I despise the wretdi 
that ofifers it- A dun 1 Oh, I could die with laugh- 
ing at the fancy ! []£xt^ 

Sir Char. So — she's in admirable order Ilere 

comes my lord ; and, I am afraid, in the very nidc 
of his occasion for her. 

Enter JjOIld Morelove. 

Lord M. Oh, Charles, undone again ! all is lost and 
ruined. 

Sir Char, What's the matter now } 

Lord M. I have been playing the fool yonder, evei 
to contempt ; my senseless jealousy has confessed f 
weakness I never shall forgive myself. She ha^ in* 

suited on it to that degree too 1 can't bear thi 

thought Oh, Charles, this devil still is mistresi 

of my heart! and I could dash my brains out ti 
think how grossly too I have let her know it. 

Sir Char, Ah, how it would tickle her, if she say 
you in this condition! ha! ha ! ha ! 

Lord M. Fry thee don't torture me : think of som< 
present ease, or I shall burst. 

Sir Chan Well, well, let's hear, pray — What ha 
she done to you } Ha! ha! 

Lard M, Why, ever since I left you, she has treatei 
me with so much coolness and ill-nature, and tha 
thing of a lord with so much laughing ease, an< 
such a spiteful familiarity, that, at the last, she saim 
and triumphed in my uneasiness. 



1.1 

air Clflr* WcD; and M yon kft die nMM fai a pe^ 

BaI 

Imri M. Oh^ wane, wone ttfll 1 for, at last, with 
Wf ihaiiie and anger in my looks* I thrust myself 
betveen.my loid and lier, picssed lier by llie hand, 
u^ In a wliiq[ier« trembhng. begged hor» in pity of 
kisdf and me, to show her good hnmoor only where 
dtt knew it was truly rained: at whkii she broke 
iosi flse with a eold smile, sat her down by the 
fm, whispoed him^ and bnist into a load lBi4;hler 
is my lace* 

Mr Gior. Ha! hal then wonld I have given fifty 
povnds to hsTo seen yoor fiiee.- Why, what in the 
Mffle of common sense had yon to do with homility ? 
Wm yon never hare enough on*t? Death! Hwas set- 
tiog a lighted matdi to gunpowder, to blow your- 
•dfupr 

Laird Af. I see my folly, now, Charles. But what 
diall I do with the remains of life, that she has left 
me? 

Sir Char. Oh, throw it at her feet, by all means! 
pat on your tragedy face, catch fast hold of her 
petticoat, whip out your handkerchief, and in point 
Usnk verse, desire her, one way or other, to make 
an end of the business. [In a inhining Tone. 

' Lord M. What a fool dost thou make me ! 

&> Char. I only show you as you came out of her 
hands, my lord. 

Lord M. How contemptibly have I behaved my- 
self! 

Bir Char, That's according as you bear her be- 
haviour. 
Lord M. Bear it! no— I thank thee, Charles ; thou 

hast waked me now; and if I bear it v-What have 

you done with my Lady Graveairs ? 

Sir Char. Your business, I believe She's ready 

lor you; she's just gone down stairs, and if. you don't 
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make haste after her, I expect her back agaio^ with 
a knife or a pistol presently. 

Lord M. 1*11 go this minate. 

Sir Char, No, stay a little : here comes my lord ; 
we'll see what we can get out of hiin^ first. 

Enter Lord Foppington. 

L9ri F. Nay, pr'ythee. Sir Charles, let's have a 

little of thee we have been so chagrin without 

thee, that, stop my bnaitb, the ladies are gone half 
asleep to church> fbr want of thy company. 

Sir CAcnvThat's hard, indeed, while your lordship 
wa9 among them. Is Lady Betty gone too ? 

Lord F. She was just upon the wing; but I 
caught her by the snuff-box, and she pretends to 
stay to see if I'll give it her again, or no. 
^ Lord M. Death ! *tis that I gave her, and the only 

present she would ever receive from me ^Ask him 

how he came by it. [_Aside to Sir Charles, 

Sir Char, Pr'ythee don't be uneasy ^Did she 

give it you, my lord ? 

Lord F, Faith, Charles, I can't say she did, or she 
did not; but we were playing the fool, and I took it 
a la — ^Psliaw ! I can't tell thee in French nei- 
ther; but Horace touches it to a nicety — 'twas pignus 
direptum male pertinaci. 

Lord M, So — but 1 must bear it if your lord- 
ship has a mind to the box, I'll stand by you in keep- 
ing of it. 

Lord F. My lord, I am passionately obliged to 
you ; but I am afraid I cannot answer your hazard- 
ing so much of the lady's favour. 

Lord M, Not at all, my lord ; 'tis possible I may 
not have the same regard to her frown that your lord- 
ship has. 

Lord F, That's a bite, I am sure — he'd give a joint 
of his little finger to be as well with h^r as 1 am. 
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] Bnt here the oomea Chaiictf fltend by 

-Miut not a man be a vain oozcomb, now#^ 
tiia creature followed one } 
"^r* Nothing so plain, my lord. * 

! JP. Flattering devU 1 

Enter Lady Betty. 

^ B. Fkshaw, my Lord Foppington I pr*ythee 
lay the fool now» bnt give me my annff-boK— *• 
iriesj help me to take it from him. 
!2&ar. You know, I hate trouble, madam. 
f B. Pooh! you'll make me stay till prayerf 
fever now. 

I F. If you'll promise me not to go to church, 
e it you. 

f B. ril promise nothing at all ; for, positively, 
lave it. . {^Struf^ing udth iUm. 

f JP. Then, comparalTvdy, I won't part with it. 
I ! {StruggUi !mtk her, 

f fi.. Oh, you devil, you have killed my arm ! 
— ^Well, if you'll let me have it, 1*11 give you 
r. 

IM. Oh, Charles ! that has a view of distant 
ss in it. {^Aside to Sir Charles. 

I F. Nay, now I keep it superlatively^ — —I 
ere's a secret value in it. 
}fJBm Oh, dismal ! upon my word, I am only 
ed to give it to you. Do you think I would 
ich an odious fancied thing to any body 1 had 
St value for ? 

Char. Now it comes a little nearer, methinks 
not seem to be any icindness at all, 

[Aside to Lord Morelove. 
iF. Why^ really, madam, upon second view, 
not extremely the mode of a lady's utensil, 
u sure it never held any thing but snuff? 
^ B. Oh, you monster ! 
f F. Naj, I only ask, because it seema \ci tEL% 
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to have very much the air and fancy of Monsieui 
8moakandsot*s tobacco-box. 

Lord M, I can bear no more. 

Sir Char. Why, don't then ; I'll step in to the com- 
pany, and return to your relief immediately. \jEjnt 

Lord M, [[To Lady Betty.] Come, madam, will 
your ladyship give me leave to end the difference \ 
6ince the slightness of the thing may let you bestom 
it without any mark of favour, shall I beg it of yoiu 
ladyship ? 

Lady B, Oh, my lord> nobody sooner — I beg you*l] 
give it, my lord. 

\Lookinfr earnestly on Lord Foppington, toAoj 

smiling, gives it to Lord Morelovs, and 

then botes gravely to her. 

' Lord M, Only to have the honour of restoring it 

to your lordship; and if there be any other trifle d 

mine your lordship h^ a fancy to, though it were a 

mistress, I don't know any person in the world that 

has so good a claim to my resignation. 

LordF. Oh, my lord, this generosity will distract 
me! 

Lord M. My lord, I do you but common justice. 
But from your conversation, I had never known the 
true value of the sex. You positively understand 
them the best of any man breathing; therefore! 
think every one of common prudence ought to re- 
sign to you. 

Lord F. Then, positively, your lordship is the 
most obliging person in the world; for I'm sure 
your judgment can never like any woman that is 
not the finest creature in the universe. 

^^Bowing to Lady Betty. 

Lord M. Oh, your lordship does me too much 
honour; I have the worst judgment in the world; 
no mstn has been more deceived in it. 

Lord F, Then your lordship, I presume, has been 
apt to choose in a mask^ or by candlelight. 
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• Lord M. In a rnask^ indeed/ my lord, and of all 
masks the most dangerous. 

Lord F, Pray, what's that, my lord ? 
Lord M, A bare face. 

• Lord F. Your lordship will pardon me, if I don/t 
so readily comprehend how a woman's bare face can 
hide her face. 

• Lord M. It often hides her heart, my lord j and 
therefore I think it sometimes a more dangerous 
mask than a piece of velvet: that's rather a mask 
than a disguise of an ill woman. But the mischiefs 
skulking behind a beauteous form give no warning ; 
they are always sure, fatal, and innumerable. 

Lady'JB, Oh, barbarous aspersion ! My Lord Fop- 
pington, have you nothing to say for the poor wo- 
men ? 

Lord F. I must confess, madam, nothing of this 
nature ever happened in my course of amours. I 
always judge the beauteous part of a woman to be 
the most agreeable part of her composition ; and 
whenonce a lady does me the honour to toss that 
into my arms, I think myself obliged, in good-na- 
ture, not lo quarrel about the rest of her equipage. 

Ladif B. Why, ay, my lord, there's some good 
humour in that now. 

Lord M. He's happy in a plain English stomach, 
madam ; I could recommend a dish that's perfectly 
to your lordship's gotk, where beauty is the only 
sauce to it. 

Ladi/ B. So 

Lord F. My lord, when my wine's right, I never 
care it should be zested. 

Lord M. I know some ladies would thank you for 
that opinion. 

Lady B. My Lbrd Morelove is really grown such 
a churl to the women, I don't only think he is not, 
^t can't conceive how he ever could be, in love. . 

K 
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Lord M. upon my word^ madam^ I once thought 
I was. {^SmiUng. 

Lady B, Fie, fie ! how could you think so ? I 
fancy, now, you had only a mind to domineer over 
some poor creature, and so you thought you were 
in love, ha ! ha ! 

Lord M, The lady I loved, madam, grew so un- 
fortunate in her conduct, that at last she brought 
me to treat her with the same indifference and civility 
as I now pay your ladyship. 

Lcuiy B. And, ten to one, just at that time she 
never thought you such tolerable company. 

Lord M. That I can't say, madam $ for at that 
time she grew so affected, there was no judging of 
her thoughts at all. ^Mimicking ber. 

Lady B, What, and so you left the poor lady. Oh, 
you inconstant creature! 

Lord M, No, madam, to have loved her on had 
been inconstancy; for she was never two hours to- 
gether the same woman. 

[]Lady Betty and Lord Morelove seem 
to talk. 

Lord F. lAsideJ] Ha! ha ! ha ! I see he has a mind 
to abuse her ; so I'll even give him an opportunity 
of doing his business with her at once for ever — My 
lord, I perceive your lordship is going to be good 
company with the lady 5 and, for her sake, I don't 
think it good manners in me to disturb you 

Enter Sir Charles. 
Sir Char. My Lord Foppington- 



Lord F. Oh, Charles ! I was just wanting thee— — 
Hark thee — I have three thousand secrets for thee— 
I have made such discoveries ! to tell thee all in one 
word, Morelove's as jealous of me as the devil^ he! 
he ! he ! 
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&rCUr. Isilposdhte? HIub she given lum Any 
oeeuion? . 

Lard F. Only ftUied him to death upon my ac- 
toant; she told tDe» within^ just now, she'd use him 
like a dog, and be|^2;ed me to draw off for an oppor- 
ftisity. 

Sir Char* Qh^.kcep in while the 9cent lles» and she 
II jour own, my lord. ' 

LndF. I can't tdl that» Charles ; but I am sure 
Ae is fairly unharbonred'; and when once I throw off 
uyindinatioBS^ivilttlly follow them till the game 
\m ciiwijA — ftg «fd between thee and I, she is 

Bj|^itfV1iJty#n too j she can't stand long* I be» 
% AiV corse catch me, if I have not i&dMni 
Uf ii thousand pounds after her alnsai^ 
£tr CHor. lIRuit do you aseaK? 
hard F. I have loil fivi^haAdred to her at piquel 

BauCE aaaiBMa^? y_ 

SfrCJUr.'YwtarB a fortunate man, foith j you are 
msIiAed not to.be thrown out, I see* 

Lord F, Hang it, what should a man come out 
fCVf if he does not keep up to the sport ? 

Sir Char. Well pushed, my lord. 

Lord F. Tayo! have at her 

Sir Char. Down, down, my lord ! ah ! 'ware 

liannches ! 

Lord F. Ah, Charles ! [Emhradng him7\ Pr'ythee, 
let's observe a little: there's a foolish cur, now I have 
roQ her to a stand, has a mind to be at her by him- 
self, and thou shalt see, she won't stir out of her way 
for him. {They stand aside. 

Lord M, Ha ! ha ! your ladyship is very grave of 
a sudden $ you look as if your lover had insolently 
recovered his common senses. 

Lady B, And your lordship is so very gay, and 
aolike yourself, one would swear you were just come 
from the pleasure of making your mistress afraid of 
you. 
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Lord M, No> faith, quite contrary ; for, do you 
know, madara^ I have just found out, that^ upon 
your account, I have made myself one of the most 

ridiculous puppies upon the face of the earth 1 

have, upon my faith — nay^ and so extravagantly 
such, ha ! ha ! ha ! that it is at last become a jest 
even to myself ; and I can*t help laughing at it for 
the soul of me ; ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Lady B, I want to cure him of that laugh, now. 
[Asid^ — ^My lord, since you are so generous^ 111 tell 
you another secret — ^Do you know, too^ that I still 
find^ (spite of all your great wisdom^ and my con- 
temptible qualities, as you are pleased, now and then, 
to call them) do you know, I say, that I see, under 
all this, that you still love me with the same help- 
less passion : and can your vast foresight imagine I 
won't use you accordingly for these extraordinary 
airs you are pleased to give yourself? 

Lord M, Oh, by all means^ madam ! 'tis fit you 
should, and I expect it^ whenever it is in your power 
— Confusion ! [^Ande, 

Lady B. My lord, you have talked to me this half 
hour, without confessing pain. [^FauseSj andafficts to 
gape.~\ Only remember it. 

Lord M. Hell and tortures ! 

La^y B, What did you say, my lord ? 

Lord M. Fire and furies ! 

Lady B, Ha ! ha! he's disordered — ^Now I am easy 

My Lord Foppington, have you a mind to your 

revenge at piquet ? 

Lord F, I have always a mind to an opportunity 
of entertaining your ladyship, madam. 

[[Lady Betty coquets with Lord Foppington. 

LordM. Oh, Charles ! the insolence of this woman 
might furnish out a thousand devils. 

Sir Char. And your temper is enough to furnish 
out a thousand such women* Come away 3 I have 
business for you upon the Terrace, . 
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Lord SI. Let me but apeak one word to her, 

Sir Char. Not a ayllable ; the tongue's a weapon 
jna'U always have the worst at; for I see you have 
no guard, and she carries a devilish edge. 

Ladff B. My lord, don't let any thing I have snid 
frighten you away; forif you have the least indina- 
tioQ to stay and rail, you know the old conititions ; 
lis but your asking me pardon the next day, and you 
may give your passion any liberty you tlilnk fit. 

Lord M. Daggers and death ! 

Sir Char. Is the man distracted ? 

Lord M. Let me speak to her now, or I ahiJl 

Sir Char. Upon condition you'll speak no more 6t 
her to me, my lord, do as you pleEise. 

LordM. Pr'ythee, pardon me 1 know not what 

lodo. 

Sir Char. Come along ; I'll set you to work, 1 war- 
rant you — Nay, nay, none of your parcing ogles — — 
Will you go ? 

Lord M. Yes and I hope for ever 

[£xjf Sir CharleS) pulling away Lobd 

Mo R F.LOVE. 

Lord F. Haj ha! lia ! Did ever mortal monster set 
up for a lover with such unfortunate qualili cat ions ! 

Ladif B. Indeed, my Lord Morelove has some- 
thing strangely singular in bis manner. 

I^ord F. 1 thought I should have burst to see the 
se&ture pretend to rally, and give himself the airs of 
one of us — But, run me through, madam, your lady- 
■hip pushed like a fencing master j that last thrust 
wasacoupdegrace,! believe: lam afraid his honour 
will hardly meet your ladyship in haste again. 

Latfy B. Not anless his second, iSir Charles, keeps 

him better in practice, perhaps— Well, the humour 

of this creature has done me aigaal service to-day. I 

nmst keep il up, for fear of a lecond engagement. 

lAiiie. 
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Lord F, Never was poor wit so foiled at his own 
weapon, sure ! 
Ladj/ B. Wit ! had he ever any pretence to it I 
Lord F. Ha ! ha ! he has not much in love, I 
think, though he wears the reputation of a very 
pretty young fellow, among some sort of people ; but, 
strike me stupid^ if ever I could discover common 
sense in all the progress of his amours : he expects 
a woman should like him for endeavouring to con- 
vince her, that she has not one good quality belong- 
ing to the whole composition of her soul and body. 
Lady B, That, I suppose, is only in a modest hope 
that she'll mend her faults, to qualify herself for his 
vast merit, ha ! ha ! 

Lord F. Poor Morelove ! I see she can't endure 
him. [^Aside. 

Lady B, Or, if one really had all those faults, he 
does not consider that sincerity in love is as much 
out of fashion as sweet snuff; nobody takes {t now. 
Lord F. Oh, no mortal, madam, unless it be here 
and there a 'squire, that's making his lawful court to 
the cherry-cheek charms of my Lord Bishop's great 
fat daughter in the country. 

Lady B, O, what a surfeiting couple has he put to- 
gether ^Tkroxving her Hand carelessly vpon his. 

Lord F, Fond of me, by all that's tender! Poor 

fool, I'll give thee ease immediately. [^AsideJ] — But, 
madam, you were pleased just now to offer me my 

revenge at piquet ^Now here's nobody within, and 

I think we can't make use of a better opportunity. * 

Lady B» O ! no : not now, my lord ! -I have 

a favour I would fain beg of you first. 

LordF. Buttime^ madam, is very precious in this 
place^ and I shall not easily forgive myself, if I don't 
take him by the forelock. 

Lady B, But I have a great mind to have a little 
more sport with my Lord Morelove first, and would 
fafn 6eg- your assistance. 
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LvrdF. Ohl with anrnjc hearty madam | but how 
onl serve ytjra in this affiiiir? 

* Zfl^ B* Wby^ methonghty as my Lord Mordove 
VCBt oat, he showed a stem reseotment in his look, 
ttat seemed to threaten me with rebellion, and down. ^ 
4g|ift defiance: now I have a great i^Bmcy that you and 
I>boa]dfbllow him to the Terrace, and laugh at his 
Insbhitloo before he has time to put it inpractice.- ' 
^ £.ontf jP« And so punish his fault before he commits 
iilbalhaJha! 

LoAf B. Nay, we won't give him time» if his coui 
1^ ahoiild foil, to. repent it. 

Lmrd-F. Hal ha! hal let me blood, if I don't long 
tobe.aiit,ha!ha! 

Im^ B» And if at last his sage mouth should open 
in salty contradiction of our humour, then will we> 
IB pore opposition to his, immediately fall foul upon 
every thing that is not gallant and fashionable : con- 
stancy shul be the mark of age and ugliness, virtue 
a jest, we'll rally discretion out of doors, lay gravity 
at our feet, and only love, free love, disorder, liberty, 
and pleasure, be our standing principles. 

Lord F. Madam, you transport me : for if ever I 
was obliged to nature for any one tolerable qualifica- 
tion, 'twas positively the talent of being exuberantly 
pleasant upon this subject — I am impatient — my 
fimcy's upon the wing already — let's fly to him. 

Ladi/ B. No, no ; stay till I am just gone out -, our 
going together won't be so proper. 

Lord F, As your ladyship pleases, madam — But 
when this affair is over, you won*t forget that I have 
a certain revenge due. 

Ladi/ B. Ay, ay ! after supper I am for you— 
Nay, you shan't stir a step, my lord ! 

[^Seeing her to the Door. 

Lord F, Only to tell you, you have fixed me yours 
to the last existence oimy soul*s eternal eul\tv. 

Zai/^ B. Oj your servant. \JE.«ltw 
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LordF. Ha ! ha! stark mad for me, by all that's 
handsome ! Poor Morelove ! That a fellow^ who has 
ever been abroad, should think a woman of her spirit 
is to be taken by a regular siege> when the surest way 
is to whisper the governor. TU see if I can show him 
a little French play with Lady Betty— let me see-* 
ay, I'll make an end of it the old way, get her to 
piquet at her own lodgings — ^not mind one tittle of 
my play, give her every game before she's half up^ 
that she may judge of the strength of my inclina- 
tion by my haste of losing up to her price 5 then of 
a sudden, with a familiar leer, cry — ^Rat piquet ! — 
sweep counters, cards, and money upon the floor, 
el done — taffaire estjaite. \ExU. 



ACT THE FOURTH. 



SCENE I. 



The Cattle Terrace, 

Enter Lady Betty and Lady Easy. 

Lady E, My dear, you really talk to me as if I 
were your lover, and not your friend : or else I am 
so dull, that by all you've said I can't make the least 
guess at your real thoughts — Can you be serious for 
a moment? 

Lady B. Not easily : butl would do more to oblige 
you. 

Lady E, Then pray ^eal ingenuously, and tell me 
without reserve^ are you sure you don't love my Lord 
Morelove ? 



v A T|icii .Beripusly— I think not— sBut i^ 
l won't be positive, you shall judge. by tbip 
of my^fyoiptoms— JPirst, I own I lil^e his con- 
on, nis pereoh has neither fault nor bepuity 
. enouglt— I don't remember I ever secretly 
L miyaelf married to him, or — that ever I se- 
' resolved against it. 

If £• W^U so far you are tolerably safSe : — ^bult 
z^ to his manner of addressing you^ what 
ia9 that. had? 

|f 0« I am not^ little pleased to observe, Usuf 
lUowa woman with the same foUgue and spirif, 
exioes me — am more pleased when he lets me 
(B 111 j and if ever I have a favourable thought 
I, 'tis when I see he can't be^ that usage. 
y E. Have a care.; that last is a, dangerous 
om— -he pleases your pride, I find. 
y B. Oh! perfectly — in that, I own, no mortsJ 
an come up to him. 

^ E. But now, my dear, now comes the main 
-jealousy ! Are you sure you have never been 
!d with it? Tell me that, with a safe cpn- 
s, and then. I pronounce you clear, 
(y B. Nay, then I defy him ; for, positively, I 
ever jealous in my life. 
\y JB. How, madam! have you never been 
\ enough to think a woman strangely forward 
ing a little familiar in talk with him ? Or, are 
ire his gallantry to another never gave you 
ist disorder ? Were you never, upon no acci- 
in an apprehension of losing him ? 
Jy B, Hah ! Why, madam — Bless me ! — wh — 
vhy sure you don't call this jealousy, my dear ? 
y E. Nay, nay, that is not the business — Have 
^er felt any thing of this nature, madam ? 
^y B, Lord ! don't be so hasty, my dear — any 
of this nature O lud ! I swear I don't lika 
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it :— dear creature, bring me o£P here ; for I am half 
frighted out of my wits. 

Lady E. Nay, if you can rally upon% your wound 
is not over deep, I'm afraid. 

Lady B. Well, that's comfortably said, however. 

Lady E. But^ come to the point — ^How for have 
you been jealous ? 

Lady B. Why, O, bless me! He gave the 

music one night to my Liady Languish, here upcm 
the Terrace : and (though she and I were very good 
friends) I remember 1 could not speak to her in a 
week for't. Oh ! 

Lady E. Nay, now you may laugh, if you can: 
for, take my word, the marks are upon you— But, 
come what else } 

Lady B, O, nothing else, upon my word, my dear! 

Lady E. Well, one word more, and then 1 gift 
sentence: — suppose you were heartily csoonrliiGed, 
that he actually followed anothflr woman ? 

Lady B, But, pray^ my dear, what occasion is 
there to suppose any such thing at all ? 

Laay E. Guilty, upon my honour. 

Lady B* Pshaw! I defy him to say that eiverl 
owned any inclination for him. 

Lady E. No, but you haye given him terrible 
leave to guess it. 

Lady B, If ever you see us meet again, you'll have 
but little reason to think so, I assure you. 

Lady E* That I shall see presently 3 for here comes 
Sir Charles, and I*m sure my lord can't be far off. 

Enter Sir Charles. 

Sir Char. Servant, Lady Betty ^My dear, how 

do you do ? 

Lady E. At your service, my dear ^But, prsf, 

what have you done with my Lord Morelove ? 



1 

)f JK Ay, Sir Charlaii pray how does your 
h} Hove ycm any hopes of him ? bhedo^ 

Char. l^LoMMg earnestly ai her.Ji Tlioa idikh 
oiture! How cao you make a jest of a mao» 
whole life's hut one continued tormenty from 
rant of oommon gratitude ? 
^ B. Torment! for my partj I really belieTe 
I easy as yon are. 

Ckat. Poor intolerahle affectation I You know 
itrary^ you know him hlindly yours^ you kuoif 
iower> and the whole pleasure of your Ufe*8 
or and low ahuse of it. 

If B. Pray how do I ahuse it — ^if I hare any 
} 

Char* Ton drive him to extremes, that make 
nd, then punish him for acting against his 
: but I have no regard to men in madness^ 
»r choose for once to trust in your good-nature^ 
lea the man, whom your unwary beauty had 
miserable, your generosity would scorn to 
ridiculous. 

y B. Sir Charles, you charge me very home ; 
r had it in my inclination to make any thing 
ous, that did not deserve it. Pray, what is 
isiness you think so extravagant in him ? 
Char> Something so absurdly rash and bold, 
hardly forgive even me, that tell it you* 
i/B.O^el If it be a fault, Sir Charles, I shall 
er it as his, not yours. Pray, what is it ? 
Char. This man, I say, whose unhappy passion 
ill succeeded with you, at last has forfeited all 
pes (into which, pardon me, I confess my 
ihip had lately flattered him) of even deserving 
3ur lowest pity or regard. 

y B. You amaze me For I can't suppose 

Qost malice dares assault my reputation — and 
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Sir Char, No, but he maliciously presiimej 
world will do it for him ; and, indeed, he has 1 
no unlikely means to make them busy with 
toogaes; for he is this moment apon the open 
race, in the highest public gallantry with my 
Oraveairs. 

Lad^ B. My Lady Graveairs ! Truly I thinl 
lord's very much in the right on't — for my pai 
Charles, I don't see any thing in this that's so 
ridiculous, nor, indeed, that ought to make me 
either the better or the worse of him for't. 

Sir Char. Pshaw ! pshaw ! madam, you and 1 1 
'tis not in his power to renounce you ; this is bi 
poor disguise of a resenting passion, vainly rufi 
a storm, which the least gentle look from yo 
reconcile at will, and laugh into a calm again 

Ladtf B. Indeed, Sir Charles, I shan't give d 
that trouble, I believe. 

Sir Char. So I told him, madam : are not all 
complaints, said I, already owing to her pride 
can you suppose this public defiance of it (^ 
you know you can't make good, too) won't' in 
her more against you? — ^That's what I'd have 
he, staring wildly -, I care not what becomes c 
so I but live to see her piqued at it. 

Ladi/ B. Upon my word, I fancy my lort 
find himself mistaken — ^I shan't be piqued, I b 
— I must first have a value for the thing I los 
fore it piques me ! — ^Piqued ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 

[Disort 

Sir Cha, Madam, you have s^id the very th 
urged to him j 1 know her temper so well, s 
that, though she doted on you, if you once 
out against her, she'd sooner burst than sho 
least motion of uneasiness. 

Lady B, I can assure you, Sir Charles, m] 
won't find himself deceived in your opinioi 
piqued \ 



-t 



. j£r (Skiir. iBhe hptf k. lAMu 

. Lad§.E* jUm« pcMur womMi ! how little do otir 
IMiioiia.inakeiis! 

. Ltif:B, Notbutlwoald advise him to>luiT« a 
Itda rfgaid to mrreputaticni in- thii business f I 
, WRdd have Mm take heed of pubUdy affroaliog me. 
ijd have hiitf consid^. that, methinks. 

' Sbt fSkaar, Alas, madansy he considers nothings but 
asenaakwi proud revenge, which, in his filiof lunaci", 
.ids Impossible that eiiher threat- or danger can dis- 
Hade him ftom * 

^itadK^^JB. What I does he defy mie! threaten me! 
he shall see that I have passions too, and know^ 
as wdl as he, to stir my heart against any pride that 
dsnep insult me. Does he suppose I fiear him ? Fear 
Ihe^litde malice of a slighted pasoion, that my own 
: SBom has stung into :a despised resentment ! Fesir 
-him! Ol it provokes me to thiikk he dare have 
sodi a thought ! 

• £m^ E, Dear creature, dcm't disorder yourself 
so. . 

Ijidy B. Let me but live to see him once more 
within my power,. and 1*11 forgive the rest of for- 
tune. 

Ladif E, My dear, I am afraid you liave pro- 
voked her a little too far. 

Sir Char. O, not at all!— You shall see— I'll 
sweeten her, and she^U cool like a dish of tea. 

Ladi/ B. I may see him with Ms complaining face 
again — = — 

iSf r Char. I am sorry, madam, you so wrongly judge 
of what IVe told you ; 1 was in hopes to have stirred 
your pity, not your anger : I little thought your ge- 
nerosity would punish Mm for faults, which you your- 
self resolved he should commit. — Yonder he comes, 
and all the world with him : might I advise you, ma- 
dam, you should not resent the thing at all 1 

would not so much as stay to see him in Yi\s i^viVx *, 
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nay^ I*d be the last that heard of it : nothing 
sting him more, or so justly punish his folly, 
your utter neglect of it 

Lady £. Come> dear creature, be persuaded, 
go home with me. Indeed it would show more 
difference to avoid him. 

Ladif B. No, madam, 111 oblige his vanity 
once, and stay, to let him see how strangely he 
piqued me. 

Sir Char, [^Aside.'] O not at all to speak of; 
had as good part with a little of that pride of yo 
or I shall yet make it ft very troublesome compai 
to you. [1 

Enter Lobd Foppington* 

Lord F. Ladies, your servant— O ! we have wai 
you beyond reparation— -such diversion ! 

Lady B. Well, my lord ! have you seen my I 
Morelove } 

LordF. Seen him! Ha! ha! ha! ha!--.0! 1 1 
such things to tell you, madam — you'll die — 

Lady B. O, pray let's hear them-*I was neve 
a better humour to receive them. 

Lord F. Hark you. [.They •vohii 

Enter Lord Morelove, Lady Grateairs, 

Sir Charles. 

Lord M. Bo, she's engaged already. 

\To Sir Char 
Sir Char, So much the better; make but a 
advantage of my success, and she's undone. 

Sir Char, You see, already, what ridiculous p 
she is taking to stir your jealousy^ and cover 
own. 

LordF. 

Lady B. 



f I Ha! ha! ha! 



S.] .«nt)A1UBUBUJI1IBBAJO. W 

Zbw iJR Oy ncTiif fttt sm^ iiitt> i^ioii my wovd^ 
k DOW lupp^tes xMiciiioiUy even to nc 

Sir CJMir* Aa4» haik yoo-^ 

[[^iUiqwrt Losift HosBLovB. 

titijt A And lo the widoir wm as Ml of tdfs as 
UiknUiip? 

Str Ckar. Only obtarra that^widU is impoMible 
yoB ean hSL {Amdt. 

Lord Jf b Dear Ckarks, yon have ooiiTiiiced lne> 
aid I tlttiik yon. 

2«dKyG«MyLoidMoieloTe! What, doyoaleare 

Lm4 M. Taa thoiuaod pardons, madam^ I was 



Lady G, Nay, nay, no excuse^ my lonH so yon 
will but lei ns faSTo yon again. 

Sir Chmr. {Adie to Ladt GaAVaAias.^ I we 
yon haTo good hnmonr^ madam, when you like 
your company* 

Lady O, And you, I see, fbr all your mighty thirst 
of dominion, could stoop to be obedient, if one 
thought it worth one's while to make you so. 

Sir Oar. Ha! power would make her an ad- 
mirable tyrant \I^Aside, 

Lady E. [Mserving Sib Cqablbs and Ladt 
Gbatbaibs.]] Sol there's another couple have quar- 
icUed too, I find— Those airs to my Lord Morelove 
look as if designed to recover Sir Charles into jea- 
lousy : I'll endeavour to join the company, and, it 
may be, that will let me into the secret. [AsideJ] My 
Lord Foppington, I vow, this is very uncomplaisant, 
to engross so agreeable a part of the company to 
yourself. 

Sir Char. Nay, my lord, this is not fedr, indeed, to 
enter into secrets among friends !— Ladies, what say 
you ? I think we ought to declare against it. 

Lady B. Well, ladies, I ought only to aak ^c](^t 
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pardon : my lord's excusable, for I would haul him 
into a corner. 

Lnrd F, I swear *tis very hard, ho ! I observie, two 
people of extreme condition can no sooner grow par- 
ticular, but the multitude, of both sexes, are immedi- 
ately up, and think their properties invade d 

Lad^ B, Odious multitude 

Lord F, Perish the canaille. 

Ladi/ G. O, my lord, we women have all reason 
to be jealous of Lady Betty Mo(]ish*s power. 

Lord M. (^ToLady Betty.] As the men, ipadam, 
all have of my Lord Foppington ; besides, favourites 
of great merit discourage those of an inferior class 
for their prince's service -, he has already lost you 
one of your retinue, madam. 

Ladi/ B. Not at all, my lord : he has oiily made 
room for another: one must sometimes make va- 
cancies, or there could be no preferments. 

Ladt/ E, Ha! ha! Ladies' favours, my lord, like 
places at court, are not always held for life, you 
know. 

Lady B. No, indeed ! if they were, the poor fine 
women would be always used like their wives, and 
no more minded than the business of the nation. 

Lady E. Have a care, madam : an undeserving fa- 
vourite has been the ruin of many a prince's empire. 

Lord F. Ha ! ha I Upon my soul, Lady Betty, we 
must grow more discreet 5 for, positively, if we go on 
at this rate, we shall have the world throw you under 
the scandal of constancy; and I shall have all the 
swords of condition at my throat, for a monopolist. 

Lord M, O I there's no great fear of that, my lord ; 
though the men of sense give it over, there will be al- 
ways some idle fellows vain enough to believe their 
merit may succeed as well as your lordship's. 

Lady B, Or if they should not, my lord, cast lovers, 
you knoW; need not fear l^ing long out of employ- 



mmtw. Pffcll" tbw w m mmj wdtt dtmotad peopb 

bdMwoiiil 11ierearege»mdlyiM;g^ectodwiTesy 

•tale nwiibj or duuritaUe widows, always nady to 
ffliimi. the ne cw ii t fei of a diaapfioiiited passion— 
nif in the way» haik yon. Sir Charies 

LaJ^O. iAsidgJi That wit was thrown ai me, I 
nppoaei bnt I'll retam it 

LaduB. [Sa^jf io Sis Ch aues.] Pray, bow come 
yn all this while to trust yonr mistress so easQy) 
. Sir CkatM Oneisiiotsoapt»madam»to bealarmed 
ait the:]ibertic8 of an old acqnaintamse, as peihapa 

Bladjehip oqght to be at the resentment of an 
ws^dt henonrable lover- 
. ,£flf||f A ^offiosa I were alarmed, how does that 
aike yon easy? 

fifr'CSyr. Come, oome, be wjseai last; athoosand 
hnsy tongues ar^ set npon mdidoos inqniries into 
yonr reputation*; 

LmfyB. Why, Sir Charles, do you sujqpose, while 
be beiiaTeB himself as he does, that I won't oonvince 
him of my indifference ? 

Sir Char. But hear me, madam—— 

La^ G. [^Adde^ The air of that whisper looks as 
iflheiadyhadamindto be making her peace again} 
and 'tis possible, his worship's being so bus^ in the 
matter too may proceed as much from his jealousy 
of my lord with me, as friendship to her 3 at least I 
&ncy so : therefore I*m resolved to keep her still 
piqued, and prevent it, though it be only to gall him 
—Sir Charles, that is not ffur, to take a privilege you 
just now declared against in my Lord Foppington. 

Lord M, Well observed, madam. 

Lady G. Besides, it looks so affected, to whisper, 
when every body guesses the secret. 

Xorc^Af. Ha! faaiha! 

Lady B, O ! madam, your pardon in particular : 
but it is possible you may be mistaken: the wc^kXa 
of peqpl^. that have any regard to tbeir actionA, wc^ 
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not SO soon guessed as theirs that have made a con- 
fidant of the whole town. 

Lord F. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Ladif G. A coquette, in her affected airs of disdain 
to a revolted lover, I'm afraid must exceed your 
ladyship in prudence, not to let the world see, at the 
same time^ she'd give her eyes to make her peace 
with him: ha! ha! 

LordM. Ha! ha! ha! 

Lad^ B. 'Twould be a mortification, indeed, if it 
were in the power of a fading widow's charms to 
prevent it; and the man must be miserably reduced,- 
sure, that could bear to live buried in woollen, or 
take up with the motherly comforts of a swan-skin 
petticoat. Ha! ha! 

Lord F. Ha ! ha ! ba ! 

Lady G. Widows, it seems, are not so squeamish to 
their interest ; they know their own minds, and take 
the man they like, though it happens to be one that a 
froward, vain coquette has disobliged, and is pining 
to be friends with. 

Lord M. Nay, though it happens to be one that 
confesses he once was fond of a piece of folly, and 
aifterwards ashamed on*t. 

Lady B. Nay, my lord, there's no standing against 
two of you. 

Lord F, No, faith, that's odds at tennis, my lord : 
not but, if your ladyship pleases, I'll endeavour to 
keep your backhand a little ; though tipon my soul 
you may safely set me up at the line : for, knock me 
down, if ever I saw a rest of wit better played, than 

that last, in my life What say you, madam, shall 

we engage ? 

Lady B, As you please, my lord. 

Lord F. Ha! ha! ha! Allons! tout de hon jouer^ 
milor. 

Lord M, 0, pardon me, sir, I shall never think 
myself in any thing a matc\i iot liSwi \aA^ • 
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Lord F, To you, madam. 

Lad^ B, That's much, my lord, when the world 
knows you have been so many years teasing me to 
pUj the fool with you. 

Lord M, At a game> I confess, your ladyship has 
dioseii a much properer person to improve your 
hand with. 

' Lord F. To me, madam My lord, I presume 

whoever the lady thinks fit to play the fool with will 
at least be able to give as much envy as the wise 
person, that had not wit enough to ke^p well with 
her when he was so. 

Lady G, O ! my lord ! Both parties must needs 
be greatly happy ; for 1 dare swear, neither will have 
any rivals to disturb them. 
Lord M. Ha! ha! 

Ladif B. None that will disturb them, I dare 
swfi&r 
Loi-dF, Ha! ha! ha! 
Lord M.^ 

Lady G. VHa! ha! ha! 
Ladt/ B. J 

Sir Char, I don't know, gentlefolks but you 

are all in extreme good humour, methinks 5 I hope 
there's none of it affected. 

Ladj/ E» I should be loth to answer for any but 
my Lord Foppington. [^Aside, 

Lady B. Mine is not, I'll swear. 
Lord M. Nor mine, I'm sure. 
Lady G. Mine's sincere, depend upon it. 
Lord F. And may the eternal frowns of the whole 
sex doubly demrae, if mine is not. 

Ladj/ E, Well, good people, I am mighty glad to 
hear it. You have all performed extremely well : 
but, if you please, you shall ev'n give over your wit 
now, while it is well. 

Lady B, [^To herself. "2 Now I see his humoux , 1*\3l 
stand Jt oat, if I were sure to die for it. 
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Sir Char. You should not have proceeded so far 
with my Lord Foppington, after what I had told 
you. {Aside to Lady Bettt. 

Lady B, Pray, Sir Charles^ give me leave to un- 
derstand myself a little. 

•Sir Char. Your pardon, madam. I thought a right 
understanding would have been for both your interest 
and reputation. 

Ladi/ 6. For his, perhaps. 

Sir Char. Nay, then, madam, it's time for me to 
take care of my friend. 

Lady B. I never, in the least, doubted your friend- 
ship to him in any thing that was to show yourself 
my enemy. 

Sir Char. Since I see, madam, you have so un- 
grateful a sense of my Lord Mordove's merit, and 
my service, I shall never be ashamed of using my 
power henceforth to keep him entirely out of your 
ladyship's. 

Lady B, Was ever any thing so insolent ! I could 
find in my heart to run the hazard of a dQwnright 
compliance, if it were only to convince him that my 
power, perhaps, is not inferior to his. {/dsidcm 

Lady E. My Lord Foppington, I think you gene- 
rally lead the company upon these occasions. Fray, 
will you think of some prettier sort of diversion for 
us than parties and whispers ? 

Lord F. What say you, ladles, shall we step and 
see what's done at the basset- table I 

Lady B, With all my heart j Lady Easy 

Lady E. I think 'tis the best thing we can do ; and 
because we won't part to-night, you shall all sup 
where you dined-^ ^What say you, my lord ? 

Lord M* Your ladyship may be sure of me, ma- 
dam. 

Lord F. Ay! ay! we'll all come. 

Lady E, Then pray let's change parties a little. 
My Lord Foppington, you shall '&(\vL\ce me. 
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Lord F. O ! you do me honour^ madam. Lady 
Graveairs, you won*t let Sir Charles leave us } 
Lady G. No, my lord, we'll follow you. 
Lady B. My Lord Morelove, pray let me speak 
with you. 
LordM, Me, madam? 
Lady B. If you please, my lord. 
Lord J!Vf. Ha ! that look shot through me. What 
can this mean ? 

Lady B. This is no proper place to tell you what 
it is^ but there is one thing I*d fain be truly answered 
in : I suppose you'll be at my Lady Easy's by and 
by, and if you'll give me leave there — — 

Lord M, If you please to do me that honour, ma- 
dam, I shall certainly be there. 
Lady B, That's all, ray lord. 
Lord M, Is not your ladyship for walking } 
Lady B. If your lordship dares venture with me. 
Lord M, O ! madam ! \_Taking her Hand."] How 
my heart dances! what heavenly music*s in her 
voice, when softened into kindness 1 [^ Aside. 

Lady B, Ha ! his hand trembles Sir Charles 

may be mistaken. [^Exeunt. 

Lady G. I'd speak with you. 
Sir Char, But, madam, consider, we shall certainly 
' be observed. 

Lady G, Lord, sir, if you think it such a favour — 

\_Exit hastily. 
Sir Char. Is she gone ! let her go, &c. 

J^Exit singing. 
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ACT THE HFTH. 

SCENE I* 

The Caale Terrace. 

Enter Sib Charles and Lorj> Morbloti; 

Sir Char. Come a littlie this way — My Lady Gra^ 
airs had an eye upon me as I stole off^ and Pm a| 
prehensive will make use of any opporttmity to td 
with me. 

Lord M. O ! we are pretty safe her e W d 
you were speaking of Lady Betty. 

Sir Char. Ay, my lord-- — I say, notwithstandin 
all this sudden change of her behaviour, I would m 
have you yet be too secure of her: Death! my Lac 
Graveairs ! 

Lord M. Ha ! she will have audience^ I find. 

Sir Char. There's no avoiding her^— — ^the truth i 
I have owed her a little good-nature a great while- 
I see there is but one way of getting r»d of her— 
must even appoint her a day of payment at last; 
you'll step into my lodgings^ my lord, I'll just gi^ 
her an answer, and be with you in a moment. 

Lord M. Very well, PU stay there for you. 

^Exit Lord Morelov; 

Enter Lady Graveairs, on the other Side. 

Lady G. Sir Charles ! 

Sir Char. Come, come, no more of these reproacl 
fal looks ; you'll find, madam, I have deserved bett 
of you than your ^ealous^ \a\a;^\i^^— \% \t «. f au 
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Id be tender of your rqmtition?- fie». fie— This 

Mj be a proper time to talk, and of my contriving 
too— —yon see I jast now diooic off my Lord 
Hordore on pwrposeJ 

Ladm G* May I believe you) 

Sir Ckmr. Still doabting iny fiddlty,and mislsking 
■y diseredoB for want of good-aatore. 

£W^ G. Don't tliinfc om troaUesome ^tis 

fach to think of paiting iritb yon. 

Sir Cktur. Ton wroQg me to suppose the thooght. 

LmbfG. I ooafeaii would see you oooe again; if 
iHaitiiiave msx% to say prove ineflfactnal, perhi^it 
Mf eo«v)aeame then 'tis any Interest to part with 
H f i I O ft yom came to-night? 
^JU^jCkmr^ Yov knovr wehave oompany, and I'm 
mM dMf^stay too]Ate--Catt't it be belbve supper } 
nsifa'o'doek now I 

J^ O. It*s slmost six. • 

SitCkm- AtseveaAeobesazeof me;t]Ewben, 
IM.httve yon go beck ta the ladies^ to avdd sus- 
licisiV aad sbout tliat time liave tlie vapours. 

JMy G. Mb^ I depend upon you? [^Exk. 

Sir Char. I>epend on every Uung — ^A very trouble- 
lome busiQess th}»--seod me onee &irly rid on't — ^if 
ffer Tm caught in an honourable affiur again 1-^A 
llbl now that a little ready dviltty, and away, would 
Sitisfyj a man might bear with; but to have a rent 
duirge upon one's good-nature with an unconscion- 
able k>Dg scroU of arrears too^ that would eat out 
die profits of the best estate in Christendom — ah — 
faitolerable ! Well! I'll even to my lord, and shake 
off the thoughts on*t. {Esit. 
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SCENE II. 

Sir Charles's Lodgings. 

Enter Sir Charles andljonD Morblove* 

Lord M. Charles, yoii have transported me ! y(M 
have made my part in the scene so very easy too, 
*tis impossible I should fail in it 

Sir Char, That's what I considered : for now the 
more you throw yourself into her power, the more 
I shall be able to force her into yours. 

Lord M. Well, I am fully instructed, and will 
about it instantly — Won't you go along with me? 

Sir Char. That may not be so proper; — besides, 
I have a little business upon my hands. 

Lord M. Oh, your servant^ sir — Good bye to you 
— ^you shan't stir. 

Sir Char, My lord, your servant— [Eri^ Lord 
MoreLove.]] So ! now to dispose myself till 'tis time 
to think of my Lady Graveairs— Umph ! I have no 
great maw to that business, methinks, I don't find 
myself in humour enough to come up to the civil 
things that are usually expected in the making up 

of an old quarrel f Edging crosses the Stagt!\ 

There goes a warmer temptation by half j— Ha! 

into my wife's bed-chamber too a question if the 

jade has any great business there ! — I have a hn&j 
she has only a mind to be taking the opportunity of 
nobody*s being at home, to make her peace with me 
—let me see— ay, I shall have time enough to gto 
to her ladyship afterwards — besides, I want a little 
sleep, I find — [Going* 

jBii/er Edging. 

Edg, Did you call me, sir ? 
Sir Char, Ha ! all's right— [^Aside.l — Yes, madam, 
1 did call you. ^Sits danon. 



Big. Whatwqold Tra pkMC to bsve^ rfr? 

SSrChmr. Havel Why, IwooldbsTeyoagnrpra 
good giri» and kiiow wben ycm ave wdl lucd^ hds^ 

E^m Sir, I don*t cdmi^iiia of any thingy not 1. 

Sir Char. Well, don't be iineuj---Iani not angnr 
with joa now — Well^ now yoa're good« yon shaU 
life your own wajri— I am g(rfng to lie diOf^m in' the 
aoBt mm; and nnoe yoa love a UtUe cbat, come 
aad thmw my nig^litgowii orer me, and yoii s)iall 
Idk me to deqi. . [SiRVSiBCHAiii.ii. 

AjrYc%flii>i« — for an hif way, I see lie UkeB 
mmL [Esdi^^fUfUm. 

6€Xn III. 

BkUt LJJ>T Bbttt» Ladt East, and Loan 

MoaELOVE. 

Lard'M* Nay> madam> there yon are too severe 
qion him ; for^ bating now and then a little vanity, 
my Lord Foppington does not want wit sometimes 
to makie him a very tolerable woman's man. 

Ladw S. But such eternal vanity grows tiresome. 

Laay jE. Come, if he were not so loose in his 
Mfalfl,. his vanity^ methinks, might be easily ex- 
cuedy considering how much 'tis in fashion i for, 
pny observe what's half the conversation of mpst 
of the fine young people about town, but a perpetual 
dfectation of appearing foremost in the knowledge 
of manners, new modes, and scandal? and in that 
I don*t see any body comes up to him. 

Lord M. Nor I, indeed— ^-and here he comes— 
Pray, madam, let's have a little more of him ; no- 
body shows him to more- advantage than your lady- 
ship. 

Lady B. Nay, with all my heart-, you'U ««>CAwi 
JD^ my lord? 
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Lord M. Upon occasion, madam 

Ladj/ E, Engaging upon parties, my lord ? 

{^Aside, and smiling to Lord Morelove. 

Enter Lord Foppington, 

Lord F. So, ladies ! what's the affair now ? 

Lady B: Why, you were, my lord ! 1 was allow- 
ing you a great many good qualities, but Lady Easy 
says you are a perfect hypocrite : and that whatever 
airs you give yourself to the women, she's confident 
you value no woman in the world equal- to your own 
lady. 

Lord F. You see, madam, how I am scandalised 
upon your account. But it's so natural for a prude 
to be malicious, when a man endeavours to be well 
with any body but herself: did you ever observe 
she was piqued at that before ? ha ! ha ! 

Ladi/ B, I'll swear you are a provoking creature. 

Lord F, Let's be more familiar upon it, and give 
her disorder ! ha ! ha ! 

Lady B, Ha! ha! ha! 

Lord F, Stap my breath, but Lady Easy is an ad- 
mirable discoverer — Marriage is indeed a prodigious 
security of one's inclination ; a man's likely to take 
a world of pains in an employment, where he can't 
be turned out for his idleness. 

Lady B, I vow, my lord, that's vastly generous 
to all the fine women ^ you are for giving them a 
despotic power in love, I see, to reward and punish 
as they think fit. 

Lord F, Ha ! ha ! Right, madam ; what signi£es 
beauty without power ? 

Lady E, Fm afraid, Lady Betty, the greatest 
danger in- your use of power would be from a too 
heedless liberality : you would more mind the man 
. than his merit. 

Zord F. Piqued again, by aX\ VNiaX'a it^v^Ml— 
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Wdly oertainlyy- to give envy is a pleafure iwesx,* 
peMiUe* 

[To Ladt Bkttt. 

LadifB. Ha! ha! 

lai^ £• Does not he show him well, ray lord ? 

[Aside to Lord Morelovb. 

Lord M. Perfectly, and me to myself For now 

I aUnost blush to think I ever was uneasy at him. 

[To Lady Easy. 

Lord'F. , Lady Easy,' I ask ten thousand pardpns^ 
Fm Afraid 1 am rude fdl'this while. 

Lttiy E. Oh» not at all> my lord, you are always 
moA company, when you please : not but in some 
ttb^> Indeed, you are apt to be like other fine gen- 
'tfemen, a little too lo68e in your principles. 
- EordF., Oh, madam, never to the offence of the 
ladies;' I agree in any community with them : no- 
body is a more constant churchman, when the fine 
women are there. 

Lady E. Oh, fie, my lord ! you ought not to go 
lor their sakes at all. And I wonder you, that are 
for being such a good husband of your virtues, are 
not afraid of bringing your prudence into a lampoon 
or a play. 

Ladjf B. Lampoons and pla3rs, madam, are only 
tilings to be laughed at. 

Lord F. Odso ! Ladies, the court*s coming home, 
I see 5 shall not we make our bows ? 

Ladjf B, Oh, by all means. 

Lady E. Lady Betty, I must leave you : for I am 
obliged to write letters, and I know you won't ,give 
me time after supper. 

Lady B, Well, my dear, I'll make a short visit, 
and be with you. [^Exit Lady Easy.] Pray what's 
become of my Lady Graveairs ? 

Lord M. Oh, I believe she's gone home, madam ; 
sbe seemed not to be very well. 

Lord F. And wbere*8 Sir Charles, my lotA'^ 

Zord Af, Heft him at his own lodgings* 
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Lady B, He's upon some ramble, I*m afraid 

Lord F. Nay, as for that matter, a man i 

ramble at home sometimes — But here come 

chaises \ we must make a little more haste, mac 

SCENE IV. 

Sir Ch>arles*s Lodgings. 
Enter Lady East and a Sertant. 

Lady E. Is your master come home ? 

Sero, Yes, madam. 

Lady E, Where is he ? 

Sero, 1 believe, madam, he's laid dpwn to sk 

Lady E. Where's Edging > Bid her get me » 

wax and paper stay, it's no matter ^ now I tl 

on it-^there*s some above, upon my toilette.*' 

\^Eaeunt sever 

SCENE v. 

Another Apartment. 

Sir Charles discvoered without his Periwigs 
Edging by him, both asleep in two easy Ck 
Then enter Lady Easy, who starts and trem 
some Time unable to speak. 

Lady E. Ha! protect me, virtue, patience, rea 
Teach me to bear this killing sight, or let 
Me think my dreaming senses are deceived ; 
For sure a sight like this might raise the arm 
Of duty even to the breast of lovel At least 
I'll throw this vizor of my patience off: 
Now wake him in his guilt. 
And barefaced front him with my wrongs. 

I'll talk to him till he blushes, nay till he 

Frowns on me, perhaps — and then 
I'm lost again — The ease of a few tears 

Is all that's left to me 

And duty too forbids me to in^ult^ 
When 1 have vow'd obcA\ftnce--YeT\i«^% 
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Tlie fonlt's in me, and nature has not form*d 
Me with the thousand little requisites 
That warm the heart to lov e - ■ ^ 

Somewhere there is a fault , 

Bat Heaven best knows what both of us deserve : 

Ha! bare headed, and in so sound a sleep ! 

T\lio knows^ while thus exposed to the unwholesome 

air, 
Bat Heaven o£fended may o'ertake his crime. 
And in some languishing distemper, leave him 

A severe example of its violated laws 

Forbid it mercy, and forbid it love. 
This may prevent it. 

\Takes'a Steinkirk off her neck, and lays it gently 
on his Head, 
And if he should wake, o£fended at my too busy 
care, let my heart breaking patience, duty, and my 
'Fond affection plead my pardon. 

^Exit.-^ After she has been out some Time, 
a Bell rings; Edging xvakes, and stirs 
Sir Charles. 

Edg. Oh ! 

Sir Char, How now ! what's the matter ? 

Edg. Oh, bless my soul, my lady's come home. 

Sir Char, Go, go then. \^Bell rings. 

Edg. Oh, hid ! my head's in such a condition too. 
[Runs to the Glass.^ I am coming, madam. — Oh, lud ! 
here's no powder, neither Here, madam. [Ejnt. 

Sir Char. How now ! [^Feelifig the Steinkirk on his 
Head.'] What's this ? How came it here ? Did not I 

see my wife wear this to-day? Death! she can't 

have been here, sure — It could not be jealousy that 
brought her home — for my coming was accidental 
—so too, 1 fear, was hers — How careless have I 
been ! — not to secure the door neither — 'Twas fool- 
ish — It must be so ! She certainly has seen me here, 
sleeping with her woman: — if so, how \ovj «lDl\v^- 
pocrite to her must that sight have ptoveA Yftfe\ — ' 
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The thought has made me despicable even to myself 
— ^How mean a vice is lying, and how of^en have 
these empty pleasures lulled my honour and my 
conscience to lethargy, while I grossly have abused 
her, poorly skulking behind a thousand falsehoods 1 
—Now I reflect, this has not been the first of her 

discoveries How contemptible a figure must I 

have made to her ! A crowd of recollected dr- 

cumstances confirms me now, she has been long ac- 
quainted with my follies, and yet with what amazing 
prudence has she borne the secret pangs of injured 
love, and wore an everlasting smile to me! This 

asks a little thinking something should be done 

— ril see her instantly, and be resolved from her 
behaviour. ^E^fiU 

SCENE VI. 

Another Room. 
Enter Lady Easy and Edging. 

Ladi/ E, Where have you been, Edging ? 

Edg, Been, madam ! I— I — I — I — came as soon 
as I heard you ring, madam. 

Ladj/ E, How guilt confounds her! but she's be- 
low my thought — Fetch my last new gown hither — 
I have a mind to alter it a little — make haste. 

Edg. Yes, madam 1 see she does not suspect 

any thing. . ^Exii. 

Lady E. Heigho ! \Sitt%ng rfoten.] I had forgot — 

but I*m unfit for writing now 'Twas a hard 

conflict yet it's a joy to think it over : a secret 

pride to tell my heart my conduct has been just ■' ■ 
How low are vicious minds, that oflFer injuries! hoW 
much superior innocence, that beans them! — -*Still 
there's a pleasure even in tiie melancholy of a quiet 
<x>nscience. Away, my fears, it is not yet impossi- 
ble-*-for while his human nature is not quite shook 
off^ I ought not to. despair • 
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! ■ 'R^^. Here's the gown, i 

Laify E. So, sit down t! 
—here, rip off all that silver. 

Edg. Indeed I always thought it mnM I 
jmir ladyship better wiihout it — But now ni_ _ 
vaAam, jou carried another row of eoM rodnd the 
KoUops, and then you take ind la; wis bUtct jdun 
lit along the gathers, and ronr Udj^p wiD po- 
ftctl; see, it will give the thing ten thonMnd times 
uother air. 

Lady E. Pr'ythee don't be impartinent i do u I 
VA yon. 

Edg. Nay, madam, with all my heart j jWlir lady- 
ftip may do ss you please. 

Lady E. This creature grows so confidedt, and I 

4re not part nith her, lest he riumU tUnk it jea- 

Vmy. ■ ' fjutcb. 

Enter Sir ChaXI^ 

Sh'Ciar. So, my dear! What, at work! how are 
jnn employed, pray ? 

Ladg E. 1 was thinking to alter this gown here. 

Sir Char. What's amise? Methmks it's very pretty. 

Edg. Yes, sir, it's pretty enough, for that matter j 
but my lady has a mind it should be proper too. 

Sir Char. Indeed ! 

LaAf E. I iancy pl^n gold and black woidd be- 
«>me me better. 

Sir Ckar. That's a grave thought, my dear. 

Edg. O, dear sir, not at all j my loin's much in 
'fte r^t } I am sure, as it is, it's fit for nothing 
hat a girL 
- Sir Ciar. Leave the room. 

Edg. Lord, sir! 1 can't stir J must stay to — 

Sir Ckar. Go. C^sgnfy. 

Edg. ^ThrowiMffdom tie Work i^tibj, «td crv- 
jijfi j/ttdif.J If ever I apeak to h\m M;^n,\'ft. w 
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Sir (Jtar, Sit still, my dear, — ^1 came to talk with 

\ou and, which you well may wonder at; what 

1 have to say is of ioiportance too, but 'tis in order 
to my hereafter always talking kindly to you. 

Ladtf Em Your words were never disobliging, nor 
can I charge you with a look that ever had the ap- 
pearance fif being unkind. 

Sir Char. How could a woman of your restraint 
in principles, sedateness, sense, and tender disposi- 
tion, propose to lead a happy life with one (now I 
reflect) that hanlly took an hour*s pains, even before 
marriage, to appear but what I am : a loose, un- 
heeded, wretch, absent in all I do, civil, and as often, 
rude, without design, unseasonably thoughtful, easy 
to a fault, and, in my best of praise, but carelessly 
good-natured ? How shall I reconcile your temper 
with having made so strange a choice ? 

Lady E. Your own words may answer you — ^Your 
having never seemed to be but what you really were; 
and through that carelessness of temper there still 
shone forth to me an undesigning honesty, I always 
doubted of in smoother faces : thus, while I saw yra 
took least pains to win me, you pleased and woo'd 
me most : nay, I have thought, that such a temper 
could never be deliberately unkind : or, at the worst, 
I knew that errors from the want of thinking might 
be borne 3 at least, when probably one moment's se- 
rious thought would end them : these were my 
worst of fears, and these, when weighed by growing 
love against my solid hopes, were nothing. 

Sir Char. My dear, your understanding startles 
me, and justly calls my own in question: I blush to 
think I've worn so bright a jewel in my bosom, andj 
till this hour, have scarce been curious once to look 
upon its lustre. 

Lady E. You set too high a value on the com- 
mon qualities of an easy wife. 

Sir Char. Virtues, \\ke >acaftSiVa, ^^ A<ov)\A<^ 
when concculcil; and, \ cotvfessi \ ^^\» «oa\wi; 
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yoa of a higher value far than I have spoke 
yoo. 

Lady E. I understand you not. 

Sir Char, I'll speak more plainly to you — be free 
and' tell me— Where did you leave this handkerchief? 

LadyE. Ha! 

Sir Cftar, What is it you start at ? You hear the 
question. 

Lady E, What shall I say } my fears confound me. 

Sir Char. Be not concerned^ my dear 3 be easy in 
die truth, and tell me. 

Lady E. I cannot speak — and I could wish you'd 
not oblige me to it — 'tis the only thing I ever yet 
RfiDsed you — and, though I want reason for my wilU 
let me not answer you. 

Sir Char, Your will then be a reason 3 and since 
I see you are so generously tender of reproaching 
me, it is fit I should be easy in my gratitude, and 
make what ought to be ray shame my joy 3 let me 
be therefore pleased to tell you now, your wondrous 
conduct has waked me to a sense of your disquiet 
past, and resolution never to disturb it more — And 
(not that I o£fer it as a merit, but yet in blind com- 
pliance to my will) let me beg you would immedi- 
ately discbarge your woman. 

Lady E. Alas ! I think not of her — O, my dear, 
distract me not with this excess of goodness. 

[ Weeping, 

Sir Char, Nay, praise me not, lest I reflect how 
little I have deserved it ; I see you are in pain to 
give me this confusion. — Come, I will not shock 
your softness, by my untimely blush for what is 
past, but rather soothe you to a pleasure at my sense 
of joy, for my recovered happiness to come. Give 
then to my new-born love what name you please, it 
cannot, shall not be too kind : O ! it cannot be too 
soft for what my soul swells up with emulation to de- 
serve — deceive me then entire at last, at\A X.q^^^^V'qX 
. -tf no woman ever truly had, my coi\c\\xexeA\ve»x\.» 
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Lady E. Now I am blest indeed, to see. you kind 
without the expense of pain in being soj to make 
you mine with easiness : thus, thus to have you minCy 
is something more than happiness, *tis double life, 
and madness of abounding joy ! But it wsis a pain 
intolerable to give you a confusion. 

Sir Char. O thou engaging virtue ! But I am too 
slow in doing justice to thy love : I know thy soft- 
ness will refuse me -, but remember, I insist upon it 
— let thy woman be discharged this minute. 

Lady E, No, my dear, think me not so low in faith, 
to fear, that after what you have said, it will ever be 
in her power to do me future injury: when I can con- 
veniently provide for her I'll think on it : but to dis- 
charge her now might let her guess at the occasion ; 
and methinks I would have our difiference, like oui 
endearments^ be equally a secret to our servants. 

Sir Char, Still my superior every way — be it as you 
have better thought — ^Well, my dear, now 1*11 
confess a thing, that was not in your power to ac- 
cuse me of; to be short, I own this creature is not 
the only one I have been to blame with. 

Lady E. I know she is not, and was always less 
concerned to iind it so, for constancy in errors 
might have been fatal to me. 

6ir Char, What is it you know, my dear? 

ISur prised 

Lady E. Come, Tm not afraid to accuse you now 
— my Lady Graveairs — Your carelessness, my dearj 
let all the world kpow it, and it would have been 
hard, indeed, had it been only to me a secret. 

Sir Char. My dear, I will ask no more questions, 
for fear of being more ridiculous : I do confess, 1 
thought my discretion there had been a masterpiece 

How contemptible must 1 have looked all thij 

while ! 

Lady E. You shan't say so. 

Sir Char^ Well, to let you see I had some shami 
as well as nature in me,l Yvad 'wtVl XXixa \o Ta^Y«j\ 
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Qriive^a, apoa my fint'diacorerinf that jtm knew 
I'M wnniged yoo-i-rud it. , 
' ZiA S. [Buda/] Sonuthing hat hmpMed, that 
pnaui the vuU I uUeitded ym ,* awd leimld giadlf 
luA WW nevtr novid .Tariieh aw if i ttll you, 'lit 
Mtmj^ imsoavMiiaif Maf / ihould ner tee you mart. 
!&iit.iadeed woa more than I hod merited. 
Enttr a Sxrvaht. 
Sir Char. VTho U there? Here— Step with thb 
to my L^y Grareoin. 

\_Senli the Letter, and pvet it to the Sbuvaht. 
— ^^-^~i,eir. — Mwlain, myLadyBett/acome. 
til wait on her. (Exit Sebvamt. 

My dear, I am thinking there may be 
my negligence may hare wronged you 
li.— Is tb^ any part or circumstance in your for- 
tue, thnt 1 tain Cfaange or yet make easier to yon } 
Ltufy E. None, my dear ; yonr goodnature never 
■dated taie in that ; and now, metbinks, I have leM 
Dccasion there than ever. 

Enter a SsavANT. 
Sirvl Sir, my Lord Morelove's come. 
SirChar. I am coming— [£xd Servant.] I think 
I told you of the design we had laid against I^ady 
Betty? 

' La<^ E. You did, and I should be pleased to be 
uyself concerned in it. 

&> Char. I believe we may employ you : I know 
be waits for me with impatience. But, my dear, 
wop't you think me tasteless to the joy you have 
l^ven me, tu suffer, at this time, any concern but 
yon to employ my thoughts ">. 

Ladt) E. Seasons must be obeyed; and unce I 
know your friend's happiness depending, 1 could not 
taste my own shoulil you neglect it. 

Sir C/iar. Tbou easy sweetness — \ w^aH i \iwrta 
w thj neglected love has my uitth\nV\ing \iw». 
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committed ! but time, and future thrift of tender- 
ness, shall yet repair it all. The hours will come 
when this soft gliding stream, that swells my heart, 
uninterrupted shall renew its course — 

And, like the ocean after ebb, shall move 
With constant force of due returning lore. 

lExeuni 

SCENE VII. 

Another Room. 

Enter Lady Easy and Lady Betty. 

Ladi/ B, You have been in tears, ray dear, and yet 
you look pleased too. 

Ladt/ E. You will pardon me if I cannot let you 
into circumstances : but, be satisfied, Sir Charles ha3 
made me happy, even to a pain of joy. 

Ladi/ B. Indeed, I am truly glad of it -, though I am 
sorry to find that any one, who has generosity enough 
to do you justice, should, unprovoked, be so great ao 
enemy to me. 

Ladi/ E. Sir Charles your enemy ! 

Lady B. My dear, you will pardon me if I always 
thought him so, but now I am convinced of it. 

Lady E, In what, pray? I cannot think you wiQ 
find him so. 

Lady B. O, madam ! it has been his whole busi- 
ness, of late, to make an utter breach between my 
Lord Morelove and me. 

Lady E, That may be owing to your usage of my 
lord : perhaps he thought it would not disoblige you. 
I am confident you are mistaken in him. 

Lady B. 01 L don't use to be out in things of this 
nature ; I can see well enough : but I shall be able 
to tell you more, when I have talked with niy lord. 

Lady Ey Here he comes^and, because you shall 

talk with him ^Noexcuaea — ^iot,\iQ«\XVj^V^^lvfUl 

lenve you together. 
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Ladjf B. Indeed^ my dear^ I desire you will stay, 
then 'y for I know you think now, that I have a mind 



LaduE. To to Ha! ha! ha! IGoing. 

Laay B, Well, remember this 

Enter Lord Morelove. 

Lord M. I hope I don*t fright you away, madam ? 

Ladi/ E, Not at all, my lord ; but I must beg your 
piidon for a moment ; I will wait upon you imme- 
diately. {Exit. 

Lady B. My Lady Easy gone ! 

Lord M. Perhaps, madam, in friendship to you : 
ihe thinks I may have deserved the coldness you of 
late have shown to me, and was willing to give you 
this opportunity, to convince me you have not done 
it without just grounds and reason. 

Lady B. How handsomely does he reproach me ! 
but I cannot bear that he should think I know it — 
{Aside.2 My lord, whatever has passed between you 
and me, I dare swear that could not be her thoughts 
at this time j for, when two people have appeared 
professed enemies, she cannot but think one will as 
little care to give, as the other to receive, a justifi- 
cation of their actions. 

Lord M. Passion, indeed, often does repeated in- 
juries onb9th sides; but I don't remember, in my heat 
of error, I ever yet professed myself your enemy. 

Lady B. My lord, I shall be very free with you — 
I confess, I do not think now I have a greater enemy 
in the world. 

Lord M. If having long loved you, to my own 
disquiet, be injurious, I am contented then to stand 
the foremost of your enemies. 

Lady B, O, my lord I there's no great fear of your 
being my enemy that way, I dare say 

Lord. M. There is no other way my heart can 
bear to offend you now, and I foresee in that it will 
persist to my undoing. 
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Lady B. Fie^ fie, my lord, we know where yoar 
heart is well enough. 

Lord M, My conduct has, indeed, deserved tiui 
scOrn, and therefore, *tis but just I should submitto 
your resentment, and beg (though I am assured in 
vain) for pardon. [^Kneek 

Enter Sir Charles. 

Sir Char, How, my lord ! 

[Lord Morelove rim. 

Lady B. Ha ! He here ! This was unlucky. [^Aside, 

Sir C/tar, I am sorry to see you can so soon for- 
get yourself: methinks the insults you have borne 
from that lady, by this time, should have warned 
you into a disgust of her regardless principles. 

Lord M, Hold, Sir Charles ! while you and I aie 
friends, I desire you would speak with honour of 
this lady — Tis sufficient I have no complaint 
against her, and 

Lady B. My lord, I beg you would resent this 
thing no farther : an injury like this is better pu- 
nished with our contempt; apparent malice should 
only be laughed at. 

Sir Char. Ha! ha! the old resource. 0£fer8 of 
any hopes to delude him from his resentment ; and 
then you are sure to keep your word with hinu 

Lady B. Sir Charles — to let you know how far I 
am above your little spleen — my lord, your hand, 
from this hour— — 

Sir Char. Pshaw! pshaw! all design! all pique! 
mere artifice, and disappointed woman. 

Lady B, Look you, sir, not that I doubt my 
lord's opinion of me, yet 

Sir Char. Look you, madam, in short, your woid 
has been too often taken to let you make up qull^ 
rels, as you used to do, with a soft look, and a has 
promise, you never intended to keep. 

Lady B, Was ever such insolence! He won't 
give me leave to speak. 
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.EMJr. SirCharies!— 
' . X«Af.fi. No^ pray, my lord* havepatieQcej and, 
inioe ma malice seems to grow paiticalary I dare his 
vonty and mge him to ttie proof 0B*t. Pray, ^r, 
.vlndncan you^cfaaige me with breach -of promise 
l»iiiy]ord? 

» ^ Clar* Death ! yoa won't deny it ? Howoftenv 
Is piece m a qnarrely haye yon appointed him to 
ii» yon alone; and, though you have promised to 
IBB -no other company the whole day, when he was 
^QBiM he has Ibund you among the laugh of noisy 
JapijXDqaettes, and coxcombs, dissolutely gay, while 
ywftflf^yes ran over with transport of th& flattery, 
.aad.yoiir own Tain poweTsx>f pleasing: andthemi^ 
iaie they were gone, grew only dull to him ; sunk 
iMilladistaatefiil spleen, oomplained you had talked 
younelf into the head-ache, and then indulged upon 
the dear delight of seeing him in pain ; and by that 
time yon hod stretched and gaped him heartily out 
oipatieiice, of a sudden, most importantly remem*- 
ber you had outsat your appointment with my Lady 
JRuldlefisddle ; and immediately order your coach to 
theporkl 

La^ B. Yet« sir, have you done ? 
Shr Char: No— —though this might serve to show 
the nature of your principles ; but the noble con- 
quest you have gained, at last, over defeated sense 
€^ reputation too, has made your felme immortaL 
LordM, How, sir? 
Lady B» My reputation ? 

Sir t'har. Ay, madam, your reputation — ^My lord, 
if I advance a falsehood then resent it. — 1 say, your 
reputation— —-It has been your life's whole pride of 
Isle, to be the common toast of every public table ; 
Tain even in the infamous addresses of a married 
man, my Lord Foppington -, let that be reconciled 
with reputation, I will now shake hands with «Vi«cax^ 
and how me to the low contempt wbicYi ^o\x de:&«p}^ 
^rvm him; not but I suppose you will "yet eiAe»wo>w 
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to recover him. Now you find ill usage in danger 
of losing your conquest^ 'tis possible you will Mf 
at nothing to preserve it. 

LadyB, Sir Charles — 

[ Wcdks disordered^ and ke after her* 

Sir Char, I know your vanity is so voracioiu ift 
will even wound itself to feed itself) o£fer him a 
blank, perhaps, to fill up, with hopes of what natuit 
he pleases, and part even with your pride^ to Iceep 
him. 

Ladtf B, Sir Charles, I have not deserved this d 
you. [^Bursting into Teart, 

Sir Char. Ah, true woman ! drop him a soft dis- 
sembling tear, and then his just resentment muk 
be hushed of coarse. 

Lord M, Of Charles ! I can bear no more) tboie 
tears are too reproaching. 

Sir Char. Hist, for your life! ^Aside, and then hud,] 
My lord, if you believe her, you are undone j the 
very next sight of my Lord Foppington would make 
her yet forswear all that she can promise. 

Lady B. My Lord Foppington! Is that the mighty 
crime that must condemn me then ? You know I usedl 
him but as a tool of my resentment, which you your- 
self, by a pretended friendship to us both, most art- 
fully provoked me to 

Lord 3f. Hold, I conjure you, madam 5 I want 
not this conviction. 

Lady B, Send for him this minute, and you and 
he shall both be witnesses of the contempt and de- 
testation I have for any forward hopes his vanity 
may have given him, or your malice would insinuate. 

Sir Char, Death ! you would as soon eat fire — as 
soon part with your luxurious taste of folly, as dare 
to own the half of this before his face, or any one, 
that would make you blush to deny it to— ^Here 

comes my wife; now, we shall see Ha ! and my 

Lord Foppin^n wilYi her ^cw I t«m^ we ahali 

see this mighty pTOof oJ ^^^^ «\\MimV^— — ^w«> 
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uy \oTil, youll have a warning sure, and henceforth 
(DOW me for your friend indeed ! 

Enter Lady Easy and Lord Foppinoton. 

Ladif E. In tears, my dear ! what's the matter ? 

Ladi^ B. Oh^ my dear^ all I told you is true: Sir 
iJiuurles has shown himself so inveterately my ene- 
Dy, that if I believed I deserved but half his hate^ 
Iwould make me hate myself. 

LordF. Hark you^ Charles^ pr*ythee what is this 
usiness? 

Sir Char, Why^ yours^ my lord^ for aught I know 
•4 have made such a breach betwixt them- ■ I 
iDDOt promise much for the courage of a woman ; 
Ht if hers holds I am sure it is wide enough ; you 
lay eater ten abreast, my lord. 

Isord F. Say'st thou so^ Charles ? then I hold six 
> four, I am the first man in the town. 

Lady E: Sure there must be some mistake in this : 
hope he has not made my lord your enemy. 

Lady B. I know not what he has done. 

Lord M. Far be that thought ! alas ! I am top 
luch in fear myself^ that what I have this day com- 
litted, advised by his mistaken friendship^ may 
are done my love irreparable prejudice. 

Ladjf B. No, my lord, since I perceive his little 
rts have not prevailed upon your goodnature, to my^ 
rejudice, I am bound in gratitude, in duty to my- 
iil, and to the confession you have made, my lord, 
) acknowledge now, I have been to blame too. 

Lord M, Ha ! is it possible ? can you own so 
luch ? 

Lady B, He says, I have taken pleasure in seeing 

>u uneasy 1 own it but *tvvas when that un- 

isiness I thought proceeded from your love 5 and if 
)u did love 'twill not be much to pardon it. 

Lord M, O, let my soul, thus bending to '^owt 
ower^ ndore this soft descending goodne&s. 
Zoify B, And since the giddy woman's «!\a^\\V^ V 
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have shown you too often have been public^ 'tis 
at last^ the amends and reparation should be i 
therefore, what I offered to Sir Charles, I now rep 
before this company^ my utter .detestation of \ 
past or future gallantry, that has or shall be offe 
by me^ to your uneasiness. 

Lord M, Oh, be less generous, or teach me to 

serve it Now blush^ Sir Charles^ at your in 

rious accusation. 

Lord P. Ah ! Pardi, VoUa quelque chose dCexitt 
difiaire ! 

Lady B, As for my Lord Foppington, I owe 1 
thanks, for having been so friendly an instrumen 
our reconciliation ; for though, in the little oiitw 
gallantry I received from him I did not immedia 
trust him with my design in it^ yet I have a be 
opinion of his understanding than to suppose 
could mistake it. 

Lord F, I am struck dumb with the deliberal 
of her assurance ; and do not positively rememi 
that the nonchalance of my temper ever had so bri 
an occasion to show itself before. 

Lady B. My lord, I hope you will pardon the fi 
dom I have taken with you. 

Lord F. O, madam, do not be under the cot 
sion of an apology upon my account -, for, in ci 
of this nature I am never disappointeid, but wh< 
find a lady of the same mind two hours together- 
Madam, 1 have lost a thousand fine women in 
time ; but never had the ill manners to be out 
humour with any one for refusing me, since I 
born. 

Lady B. My lord, that*s a very prudent tem 

Lord F, Madam, to convince yon tliat I am ix 

. universal peace with mankind, since you own I h 

so far contributed to your happiness, give me Ic 

to have the honour of completing it, by joining } 

band where you have already oife.T^^ w^ "^our 

clinatioD, 
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Lady B. My lord, that's a favour I can't refuse 
you. 

Lord M, Generous indeed^ my lord. 

[Lord Foppington Joi«5 their Hands* 

Lord F. And, stap my breath, if ever I was better 
pleased since ray first entrance into human nature. 

Sir Char, How now, my lord ! what 1 throw up 
the cards before you have lost the game ? 

Lord F, Look you, Sir Charles, 'tis true I did de- 
sign to have played with her alone -, but he that will 
keep well with the ladies, must sometimes be content 
to make one at a pool with them : and since I know 
I must engage her in my turn, 1 don*t see any great 
odds in letting him take the first game with her. 

Lady B. And now. Sir Charles. 

Sir Char, And now, madam, I'll save you the 
trouble of a long speech ; and, in one word, coqfess 
that every thing that 1 have done in regard to you 
this day was purely artificial — I saw there was no 
way to secure you to my Lord Morelove but by 
alarming your pride with the danger of losing bim ; 
and since the success must have by this time con- 
vinced you« that in love nothing is more ridiculous 
than an over-acted aversion, I am sure you won't 
take it ill, if we at last congratulate your goodna- 
ture, by heartily laughing at the fright we had put 
yoo in : ha ! ha ! ha ! 

LadyE. Ha! ha! ha! 

Lady B. Why well, I declare it now, 1 hate 

you worse than ever. 

Sir Char, Ha ! ha ! ha ! And was it afraid they 

would take away its love from it ? Poor Lady 

Betty ! ha ! ha ! 

Lady £. My dear, I beg your pardon ; but it is 
impossible not to laugh, when one is so heartily 
pleased. 

Lord F, Really, madam, I am afraid the humour 
of the company will draw me into your displeasure 
too 'y but, if I were to expire this moment, tv\>j \«ax. 
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breath would positively go out with a laugh. Ha! 

ha! ha! 

hady B. Nay, I have deserved it alU that's the 

truth on't — but, I hope, my lord, you were not in 

this design against me ? 

Lord Af. As a proofs madam, I am inclined never 

to deceive you more — I do confess I had my share 

in it. 

Lady B. You do, my lord then I declare it 

was a design, one or other — ^the best carried on that 

ever I knew in my life ; and (to my shame I own it) 

for aught I know, the only thing that could have 

prevailed upon my temper; 'twas a foolish prides 

that has cost me many a bitten lip to support it^I 

wish we don't both repent, my lord. 

Lord M. Don't you repent without me, and we 

never shall. 

Sir Char. Well, madam, now the worst that the 

world can say of your past conduct is, that my lord 
had constancy, and you have tried it. — Now, my 
dear, I find my happiness grow fast upon me; in all 
my past experience of the sex I found^even among 
the better sort, so much of folly, pride, malice, pas- 
sion, and irresolute desire, that 1 concluded thee bat 
of the foremost rank, and, therefore, scarce worthy 
my concern ; but thou hast stirred me with so severe 
a proof of thy exalted virtue, it gives me wondtf 

equal to my love If, then, the unkindly thought 

of what I have been, hereafter shall intrude upon 
thy growing quiet, let this reflection teach thee to 
be easy : 

Thy wrongs, when greatest, most thy virtue proved; 

And, from that virtue found, I blush'd, and truly 

loved, {Exeunt OmncS' 

THE END. 
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REMARKS. 



** Yet be not blindly guide<I by the throng; 
'< Thie multitude is always iu the wrong." 

RogcoMMON 6urdy meets with a bold contradictioa 

^ this comedy — ^for it wan uot only admired by the 

^ii]titiide> biifc the discerning few approved of that 



Hie inesstible Innoad humour^ which is the predo- 
^tunant quality of this drama^ is so exquisitely inter- 
^Ipersed with toucheir of nature more refinedi with 
^^cauiooal flashes of wit^ md with e^'ents so interest- 
^^^ that, if the production is not of that perfisct kind 
^^iach the most rigid critic demands^ he must still 
^^dknowledge it as a bond, given imder the author's 
^iwn hand^ that he can, if he pleases, produce, in all 
^8 various branches, a complete comedy. 

The introduction of forces into the entertainments 
^ the theatre has been one cause of destroying that 
^^timate comedy, which such critics require. The 
«ye, which has been accustomed to delight in paint- 
ings of caricature, regards a picture from real life as 
an insipid work. The extravagance of force has given 
to the Town a taste for the pleasant convulsion of 
hearty laughter, and smiles are contemned ^ \5Mt \»>- 

iflof of insipid amusement. 

B 2 



To know ^be tenoper of the times with aocmacyj 
one of ^be first talents lequiaUe to a drainaiip antti 
Hie woiks of other autfaois may be reoonadered a we 
a mouthy or a year after a first perasal, and regam 1l 
cie£t by an increase of judgment bestowed upon tl 
reader^ but Uie dramatist^ oooe brought befixetiiep 
lie, must please at first si^t, or never be seen mc 
There is no reconsideration in to case — no judgm 
to expect beyond the decree of tbe moment : and 
must direct his Ibroe against the weakness, as wdl 
the strength, of his jury. He must address their 
bits, passions, and prejudices, as the only means 
gain this sudden conquest of their minds and hea 
Sudi was the author*s success on the represaital 
of '^ John Bull." The hearts and nunds of his ai 
tors were aqptivated, and proved, to demonstration, 
skilful insight into human kind. 

Were other witnesses necessary to confirm this tn 
the whole dramatis personae mi^t be sununoned 
eyidaice, in whose characters human nature is po¥ 
fully described 3 and if, at times, too boldly Ibr a read 
sober &ncy, most judiciously adapted to that s] 
which guides an audience. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the beauties of 
play, for it abounds with them. Its fiiults, in a i 
ment, are numbered. 

The prudence and good sense of Jbb Thomberry 

BopalpSLhly deficient, in his having given to a little i 

Mway, stoiy-telling boy (as it \8 \>tov^, «cA \fc\x 



km m^iecled) ten>giiiiieB0^ the first eaniiiigB of his 
Uoatiy— 4hiit no one caa wonder he becomes a bank- 
np^ or pity him ivhen her does. In the oommon 
onm of oocimenoes, tei^^uineas would redeem many 
i bAtt of a fknOy- fiom bitter misoy^ and phmge 
nngr a youdi into utter ruin. Yet notiung {deases an 
ndfanoe so modi as a gift^ let who will be the re-* 
€Bfcr« They should be broken of this yagaid propen* 
ii^toghe; and be^ taught, that difttity without discri- 
"hrt^ is a sensual eyjqyment^ and lilce all sensuality 
aof^ to be restrained : but that dharity, witibi discre- 
tion^ is faonoet amongst the virtues, and must not be 
eontaminwtfd witb heedless prolbrion. — Still ^author 
has diown such ingenuity in the event wliidi arisen 
from dus incident, that those persons, who defuse the 
siDy generosity of Thombenry, are yet highly afifected 
by the gratitude of Peregrine. 

This eome^ would reed much better, but not act 
half 80 weQ, if it were all written in good English. It 
seems unreasonable to forbid an author to take advan- 
tage of any actor's peculiar alnHties that may suit his 
convenience; and both Johnstone and Emery dis- 
played abilities of the very first rate in the two charac- 
ters they represented in " John Bull." — ^But to the 
author of " John Bull/* whose genius may be ani- 
mated to still higher exertions in the pursuit of fiune, 
it may be said — ^Leave the distortion of language to 
men who cannot embellish it like yourseiS — ^«cu\ U> 
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ACT THE EraST. 



SCENE I. 



ijPnilie Home on a Heaths over the door the sign 
* ^of the Red Cow; — and the name of " DemiiB 
-Bndgfiiddery.*' — Dennis Bbulgbuddeby dii- 

antered, looking oeer the Heath: — ^Dan opening. 

the outward shutters of the house. 

m 

Dennis. A pretty blustradous mght we have had I 
md the son peqps. through the fog this monmig^ like the 
eoppar-pot in my ^tctoi. — ^Devil a tiavdkr do I see 
oomipg to the Red Cow. 

Daft. Na, measter ; — nowt do pass by here^ I do 
fbUk, but the cankm crows. 

Dennis. Dan 5 — ^think you will I be mined? 

Don. Ees ; past all condempticm. We be the un- 
dooestest iainily in all ComwiBU. Your ale be as 
dead as my grauidmother ; mistress do set by the fire 
and qnitter like an apple a roasting; the pigs ha* 
gotten the measles 5 I be grown thinner nor an old 
axpenee: and thee hast drunk up all the spirity 
aquors. 

Dennis. By my soul, I believe my setting up the 
Red Cow, a week ago, was a bit of a Bull ! — ^but that's 
no odds. Haven't I been married these three months ? 
—and who did I marry ? 

Dan. Why, a waddling woman, wi* a xa>]23Mxr) 
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Dennis. Have done vntii your Uarney, Mr. Ban. 
llunk of the high blood in her veins, you bqgtxotter ! 

Dan, Ees 3 I always do, vrhea I do look at her 
nose. 

Dennis. Never you mind Mrs. BrulgruddeiT's nose. 
Wasn't she &t widow to Mr. Skdnnygauge, the km 
exdsanan of Lestwdthd } And dld*nt her unde, ?riiD 
is fifteenth cousin to a Cornish Baronet, say he*d leave 
her no money, if he ever hs^ppen'd to have any, be- 
cause she had disgraced her parentage, by marryii^ 
herself to a taxman ? Bathershan, man, and don't yoa 
think he'll hdp us out of the mud, now her seoood 
husband is an Iiish jontleman, bred and bom. 

Dan. He, he ! Thee be'st a rum gentlemaiL 

Dennis, Troth, and mysdf, Mr. Dennis l^iil- 
gruddery, was brought up to the church. 

Dan. Why, zure! 

Dennis. You may say that, I opoi'd the pew-doonii 
inBd&st. 

Dan. And what made 'em to tran thee out o'ftef 
treade? 

Dennis. I snored in sermon-time. Dr. Snuffldngs, 
the preadier, said I woke the rest of the congregatioD. 
Arrah, Dan, don't I see a tall customer stretdiing adt 
his arms in the fbg ? 

Dan. Na ; that be the road-post. 

Dennis. Eeuth, and so it is. Och! vrhen I vw 
tum'd out of my snug birth in Bd&st, the tears nn 
down my eighteen-year-old diedcs, like butter-milk. 

Dan. Pshaw, man ! nonsense ! Theed'st never get 
another livelihood by crying. 

Dennis. Yes, I did : I <:ried oysters. Then I phidc'd 
up ^what's that } a customer ! 

Dan. {looking out.) Na, a donkey. 

Dennis. Wdl, then I pluck'd up a pared of my 
courage, and I carried arms. 

Dan. Waunds \ what, a musket } 

Dennis. No^ a reaping-hook. I cut my wayhdf 
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ftrou^ England: till a German lam*d me physic^ 
at a &c, in Devonshire. 

Dan, What^ poticary*s stuff? 

Dennis. I studied it in Doctor Von Quolchigronck*s 
ixiodi, at Plympton. He cured the yellow glanders, 
and restored prolification to &milies who wanted an 
hdr. I was of mighty use to him as an assistant. 

Dan. Were you indeed ! 

Dennis. But^ somehow, the doctor and I had a 
qnurel 5 so I gave him something, and parted. 

Dan. And what didst thee give him, pray ? 

Dennis. I gave him a black-eye -, and set up for 
myself at Lestwdthel 5 where Mr. Skinnygauge, the 
euaseman, was in his honeymoon. — Poor soul ! he 
was my padent^ and died one day : but his widow had 
such a neat notion of my subscriptions^ that in three 
wedcs^ she was Mrs. Brulgruddery. 

Dan. He, he ! so you jump'd into the old man's 
money? 

Dennis. Only a dirty hundred pounds. Then 
her brother-in-law, bad luck to him ! kept the Red 
Cow, upon Muckslush Heath, till his teeth chatter'd 
Imn out of the world, in an ague. 

Dan. Why, that be this very house. 

Dennis. Quid Nick fly away with the roof of it ! 
I took the remainder of the lease, per advice of my 
bride, Mrs. Brulgruddery. Laid out her good-looking 
hundred pound for the furniture, and the good-will. 
Bou^t three pigs, that are going into a consumption 3 
tocJt a sarving man 

Dan. That's I. — I being going into a consumption 
too, sin you hired me. 

Dennis. And devil a soul has darken'd my doors for 
a pot of beer since I've been a publican. 

Daw. See ! — See mun, see ! yon's a traveller, sure 
as eggs ! — and a coming this roeul. 

Dennis. Och, hubbaboo I a ciistoiUCT, «i ^a&\.\ ^X.. 
Fstrick send he may be a pure drj oc»\ ^^ 
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alive^ Dan^ be alive ! run and tell him there*8 degant 
refreshment at the Bed Cow. 

Dan. I will — Oh^ dang it^ I doesi*t mind a bit of a 
lie. 

Dennis. And^ haik ye : — say there^s an aooom- 
pl]sh*d landlord. 

Dan' Ees — and a g<»ited waiter; but he*ll loe 
that. 

Dennis. AnA, "Dan; — sink that little fait of a 
thunder-storm^ that has sour'd all the bea:^ you 
know. 

Dan. What, dost take me for an oaf? Dao^mej 
if he ha'nt been used to drink vinegar, he*ll md il 
out &st enow of himsel, Tse warrant un ! 

Dennis. Wife ! — I must tell her the joyful news- 
Mrs. Brulgruddery ! my dear! — ^Devil dioek m} 
dear ! — she's as deaf as a trunk-maker — ^Mrs» BruL- 
gruddery ! 

Enter Mr8» Brulgruddery^. 

Jlfr«. Brul, And what do you want, now, with Mrs. 
Brulgruddery? What's to heoome of uS? tell me 
that. How are we going on, I shou'd like to know } 

Dennis. Mighty like a mile-stone — standing still, sA 
this present vmting. 

Mrs. Brul. A pretty ^tuation we are in truly ! 

Dennis. Yes 5 — upon Mudcslush Heath, and be 
damn'd to it. 

Mrs. Brul. And, where is the fortune I brought 
you? 

Dennis. All swallow'd i^ by the Red Cow. 

Mrs. Brul. Ah ! had you foUow'd my advice, we 
should never have been in such a quandary. 

Dennis. Tunder and turf t did'nt yourself advise me 
to take this public house ? 
Mrs. Brul. No matter for liiafc. 1 \aA^ t^^aJooi 
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yibo always kept it. But^ who advisad you to drink 
out all the brandy ? 

DefMis. No matter for that — I had a relation who 
always drank it. 

"Mrs, Brul. Ah ! my poor dear Mr. Skinnygauge 
oeier brou^t tears into my eyes> as you do ! {Cry^ 

Dennis* I know that — I saw you at his fiinenl. 

Mrs. Brul. You're a monster ! 

Dennis. Am I? — ^Ke^ it to yourself^ then my 
lunbkm. 

Mrs. Brul. You'll be the death of me 5 you know 
yoa wilL 

Dennis. Look np^ my sweet Mrs. Brulgruddeiy ! 
niule I give you a small morsel of consolation. 

Mrs. Brul. Consolation indeed ! 

Dennis. Yes-— There's a customer coming. 

Mrs. Brul. (brightemng.) What! 

Dennis. A customer. Turn your neat jolly face 
over the Heathy yonder. Look at Dan towing him 
along as snug as a cock-salmon^ into a fish basket. 

Mrs. BruL Jimminy, and so there is ! Oh, my dear 
Dennis ! But I knew how it would be, if you had 
but a little patience. Remember^ it was all by my 
advice you took the Red Cow. 

Dennis, Och ho !. it was, was it ? 

Mrs, Brul. I'll run, and spruce myself up a bit. 
Aye, aye, I hav'n't prophesied a customer to-day, for 
nothing. {Goes into the house.) 

Dennis. Troth, and its prophesying on the sure 
side, to foretell a thing when it has happen'd. 

Enter Dai!, condi/ciwg Peregrine — Pebegbine car- 
rying a small trunk under his arm. 

Pereg. I am indifferent about accommodations. 

Dan. Our'n be a comfortable parlour, XMt *. '^O'vi:^ 
hndJt clean; fori wash'd un down mysea> waagsv^ 
nvt, Sve minutes ago. 
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Pereg, You have told me so, twenty times. 

Dan, This be the Red Cow^ zur^ as ye may see 
by the pictur -, and here be measter — he*Il treat ye in 
an hospital manner^ zur^ and shew you a deal o* ooq- 
tention. 

Dennis, 1*11 be bounds sir^ you'll get good enter- 
tainment^ whether you are a man or a horse. 

Pereg You may lodge me as cither^ friend. I can 
sleep as well in a stable as a bed-chamber ^ for travel 
has seasoned me. — Since I have preserved this (half 
aside, and pointing to the trunk under his arm,) I 
can lay my head upon it with tranquillity^ and repose 
any where. 

Dennis. Faith^ it seems a mighty^ deceit^ hard 
bolster. What is it stuff d with, I wonder > 

Pereg, That whidi keeps a miser awake — ^money. ^ 

Dan, Waims ! all that money ! 

Dennis. I'd be proud, sir, to know your uphol- 
sterer — he should make me a feather-bed gratis, of 
the same pretty materials. If that was all my own, I'd 
sleep ]ike a pig, though I'm married to Mrs. Brul- 
gniddery. 

Pereg, 1 shall sleep better because it is not my own. 

Dennis, Your own's in a snugger place, then ? safe 
from the sharks of this dirty world, and be hang'd to 
'em! 

Pereg, Except the purse in my pocket, 'tis, now, I 
&ncy, in a place most frequented by the sharks of this 
world. 

Dennis. London, I suppose } 

Pereg. The bottom of the sea. 

Dennis. By my soul, that's a vnitering place — 
and you'll find sharks there, sure enough, in all con- 
science. 

' Enter Mrs. Brulgruddery. 

Mrs, Brul, What wotdd you choose to take, sir, 
after your walk this raw morwng">. "WeYvaN^ «k^ ^Snsn^ 
you desire. 
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Dennis, Yes, &r, we have. any thing. Any thiug^s 
QothiDg, they say. \_Aside. 

• Mrs, BruL Dan, bustle about 5 and see the room 
ready^ and all tidy -, do you hear ? 

• Dan, I wuU. 

Mrs. Brul, What would you like to diink^ sir ? 
' Pereg. O, mine is an accommodating palate, 
hostess. I have swallow'd Burgundy with the French, 
Hdlands with the Dutch, Sherbet with a Turk, 
9oe juioe with an Englishman, and water with a 
fmjfie Gentoo. 

Dan, (Going,) Dang me, but he*s a rum customer ! 
It's iny (pinion, he*IL take a &ncy to our sour beer. 

IEjcU into the house, 

Pereg. Is your house &r finom the sea-shore ? 

Mrs. Brul. About three mUes, sir. 

Pereg. So ! — ^And I have wander'd upon the heath 
fcur hours, before day-break. 

Mrs. Brul. Lackaday ! has any thing happened to 
you, sir? 

Pereg. Shipwreck — that's all. 

Mrs, Brul. Mercy on us ! cast away ! 

Pereg. On your coast, here. 

Dennis, Then, compliment apart, sir, you take a 
ducking as if you had been used to it. 

Pereg. Life's a lottery, friend ; and man should 
make up his mind to the blanks. On what part 
of Cornwall am I thrown ? 

Mrs. Brul. We are two miles from Penzance, sir. 

Pereg. Ha ! — from Penzance ! — that's lucky ! 

Mrs. Brul. {Aside to Dennis.) Lucky I — Then he'll 
go on, without drinking at our house. 

Dennis. A hem ! — Sir, there has been a great big 
thunder-storm at Penzance, and all the beer in the 
town's as thick as mustard. 

Pereg. I fed chill' d — ^get me a glass of brarvd^ . 

Dennis. Och, the devil (Aside), Bring lYvt \yraiM\>j- 
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bottle fi)r the jontleman^ my jewd! {Aloud io his 

Mrs, BnU, (Apart.) Don't you know you^ye 
emptied it^ you sot you ! 

Dennis, (Apart) Draw a mug of beer—rU pa« 
laver him. 

Mrs. Brul, (Apart, and going,) Ah! if you would 
Ymt IbUow my advice 1 [Exit into the houu, 

Dennis. You see that woman that's gone^ or— ehe'i 
my wife^ poor soul ! She has but one misfoitaney 
and that's a wi^per. 

Pereg. What's that > 

Dennis. We had as neat a lag bottle of bran^^ a 
week ago— -and damn the drop's left. But I sa^ 
nothing — she's my wife^ poor oeature ! and she gbd 
tell Tilio drank it. Wouldn't you like a sup of sour— 
I mean^ of our strong beer } 

Pereg. Pshaw! no matter what. Tell me^ is a 
person of the name of Thomberry still living in Pen- 
zance? 

Dennis. Is it one Mr. Thomberry you are asking 
after? 

Pereg. Yes. When I first saw him (indeed^ it 
was the first time and the last)^ he had just b^un to 
adventure humbly in trade. His stock was very 
slender^ but his neighbours accounted him a kindlji 
man — and I know they spoke the truth. Thirty years 
ago^ after half an hour's intercourse^ which proved 
to me his benevolent nature^ I squeezed his hand^ and 
parted. 

Dennis. Thirty yeaiti ! Faith^ after half an hour's 
dish of talk^ tluat's a reasonable long time to re- 
member! 

Pereg. Not at aU ^ for he did me a genuine ser- 
vice; and gratitude vnites her records in the hearty 
that^ till it deases to beat^ they may live in tfie 

HMDlOiy. 



&l0r Mbs. BBVi^GEfTDDBBT (ioif& A iniy of te«r)« 
Jfrt. Bnii. (JpartioT^MantMM.) Whs^htft jaa mid 

Heniitff. (Apari.) I toldhim yoa broke Ht, one day. 
Jfnr. JBrtil. (jfyitrt.) Ah! I am ahvaja jOie shelter 
T your fluia. 

BeMitf.Hii8h! (7bPxBXG.)Tookno«rj,Sr,I 

Ixm! — I inentkn*d to ]foa poor Mia Kalgroddefy't 



P^ng. Ha! faa! 3m ^ mdeed, fiiend. 

Jfn. Jhil. lamyayflonyflur^bal 

Dmm$, Be afly, my kmUdn; the jondeman ex- 
it Yon are not the fim that has cndk'd a 
iMrifle, yoo know.— Here'a your, beer^ air. {Takmg 
a from Km w^9.) Tm nol of a Uushiiu^ natioii^ 
^v rd be 8bame-ihoed to cm it him. (jistde.) My 
iewdlj the jondemaii WB8 awing after one Mr. ThomH 
oeny. (Delaying to gwe ths b^.) 

Mr$. Brul. What! dd Job Ihomberry of Feor 
zBDoe^ air? 

Pereg, The very same. You know him^ then > 

Mn.Brul, V&j wdl, by hearsay, sir. He has 
fired time upwards of thirty years. A very thriving 
nm now, and well to do in the world j — as others 
migfat be, too, if they would but foUow my advice 
{To Dennis.) 

Pereg. I rejoice to hear it. Give me the beer> 
Landlord^ I'll drink his healthin humble malt, then 
hasten to visit him. 

Dennis (Aside), By St. Patrick, then, you'll 
make wry &ces on the road. (Gives him the mug.) 

[At Pebeobine is about to drinky a shriek is heard 

at a small distance."] 

Pereg. Ha! the voice of a female in distress I Then 

*^ man's businesa totiyto her protec^ii) ^DaiUet i!Ua 

mttf on t^e ground.) \]&Sl^. 
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Mrs. Brul. Wheugh ! what a whirligig ! "Why, 
Dennis^ the man*s mad. 

Dennis, I think that thing. 

Mrs, Brul, He has thrown down all the beer^ Ije- 
fore he tasted a drop. 

Dennis, That's it : if he had chuck'd it away after- 
wards, I shouldn't have wonder'd. 

Mrs, Brul, Here he comes again 5 — and, I dedare, 
with a young woman leaning on his shoulder. 

Dennis, A young woman ! let me have a Int of a 
peep (looking out,) Och, the crater ! Och the 

Mrs. Brul, Heyday ! I shouldn't have thought of 
your peeping after a young woman, indeed. 

Dennis, Be asy, Mrs. Brulgruddery ! it's a way we 
have in Ireland. — ^There's a feoe ! 

Mrs, Brul. Well, and hav'n*t I a fece, pray > 

Dennis. That you have, my lambkin! You have 
had one these fifty years, I'll be boimd for you. 

Mrs. Brul. Fifty years ! you are the greatest brute 
that ever dug potatoes. 

Re-enter Peregrine, supporting Mary. 

Pereg. This way. Cheer your spirits 5 the ruffian^ 
with whom I saw you struggling, has fled across the 
Heath 3 but his speed prevented my saving your pro- 
perty. Was your money, too, in the parcel with your 
clothes? 

Mary, All I possess'd in the world, sir 5 — and he 
has so frighten'd me ! — Indeed I thank you, sir 3 in- 
deed I do! 

Pereg. Come, come, compose yourself. Whither 
are you going, pretty one ? 

Mary, 1 must not tell, sir. 

Pereg. Then whither do you come fix)m ? 

Mary. Nobody must know, sir. 

Pereg. Umph ! Then your proceedings, diild, are a 
secret > 
Mary. Yes, sir. 
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tereg. Yet you appear to need a fiiend to direct 
tiini. A heath is a rare place to find one : in the ab* 
leooe of a better^ confide in me. 

Mary, You forget that you are a stranger^ sir. 

Pereg. I always do — ^when the defenceless want my 



Mary. But^ peihaps^ you might betray me^ sir. 

Fereg. Never — ^by the honour of a man ! 

Mary, Pray don't swear by that^ sir ! fbr^ then^ 
you'll betray me, I'm certain. 

Pereg. Have you ever su£fer'd fix»n treachery, then, 
poor innooence ? 

Mary, Yes, ar. 

Fereg, And may not one of your own sex have 
been treacherous to you ? 

Mary, No, sir ; I'm very sure he was a man. 

Dennis, Oh, the blackguard ! 

Mrs, Brul, Hold your tongue, do ! 

Pereg, losten to me, diUd. I would proffer you 
friendship, for your own sake — for the sake of b^e- 
Tolence. When ages, indeed, are nearly equal, nature 
is prone to breathe so warmly on the blossoms of a 
fiioidship between the sexes, tiiat the fruit is desire ; 
but time, &ir one, is scattering snow on my temples, 
while Hebe waves her freshest ringlets over yours. 
Rdy, then, on one who has number'd years sufficient 
to correct his passions ^ who has encoimter'd difficul- 
ties enough to teach him sympathy ; and who would 
stretch forth his hand to a vi^andering female, and shel- 
ter her, like a &ther. 

Mary. Oh, sir ! I do want protection sadly indeed ! 
I am very miserable ! (weeping.) 

Pereg. Come, do not droop. The cause of your 
distress, peiiiaps, is trifling ; but, light gales of adver- 
sity will make women weep. A woman's tear fells 
like the dew that zephyrs shake fix)m roses. — N^^ , osscv- 
Gdenime, 
Afary. I willj sir ^ but (looking TOund^> 
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Fereg. Leare us a little^ honest finends. 
Hamif. A hem ! — Come, Mis. Broilgniddeiy ! let 
yoQ and I pair cff, my lambkin ! 

Mrs. Brml. (going,) Ah ! she's no better than she 
dMOKCd be, IH warrant her. 

DamiM. By the powers, she*s wenenoug^^tiboo^; 
ferallthat 

[ExeuiU I>BNNis and Mas. Bbul. vUo the hcnue. 
Pereg, 'Saw, sweet ooe, your name ? 
Jfory. Maiy, sir. 
Pereg. Whatdse? 

Mctry. Don't ask me that, sir 5 my pocnr fither 
migfat be Sony it was mentioned, now. 

Pereg, Have you quitted your felher, then ? 
Mary. I left his house at day-break, this m«Mrii» 
ing, sir. 

Pereg, What is he? 

Mary. A tradesman in the nei^ibouring town, sir. 
Pereg, Is he aware of your dqnrture } 
Mary. No, sir. 
Pereg. And your mother ? 
' Mary, I was very httle when she died, sir. 

Pereg. Has your &tber, since her death, treated you 
with cruelty? 

Mary, He ? Oh, bless him ! no ! he is the kindest 
&ther that ever breathed, sir. - 

Pereg. How must such a fether be agonized by the 
loss of his child! 

■ Mary, Pray, sir, don't talk of that ! 
Pereg, Why did you fly from him ? 

Mary. Sir, I I but that's my story, sir. 

Pereg, Rdate it, then. 
• Mary. Yes, sir. — ^You must know, then, sir, that 
— ^there was a young gentleman in this neighbourhood, 
that— O dear, sir, I'm quite adiamed ! 

Pereg, Come^ child, I will relieve you from the em- 
bamsament of narration, and sum \x^ ^>a basAoTY m 
one word) — ^love. 
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Mary, That's die b^ioning of it^ sir 5 out a great 
deal h4>peii*d afterwards. 

Pereg, And who is the hero of your story, my poor 
girl? 

Mary. .The hero of ? O, I understand — 

be 18 much above me in fortune, sir. To be sure, I 
sfaould have thou^t of that, before he got such power 
over my heart, to make me so wretched^ now he has 
deserted me. 

Pereg. He would have thought of that, had his own 
beart been generous. 

Mary. He is reckon'd very generous, sir -, he can 
affi)rd to be so. When the old gentleman dies, he will 
^ve all the great &mily estate. I am going to the 
house, now, sir. 

Pereg. For what purpose ? 

Mary. To try if I can see him for the last time, sir;* 
V> tell him I shall always pray for his happiness, when 
I am &r away from a place which he has made it 
*Xiisery for me to alnde in j — and to beg him to give 
*J^e a little supply of money, now I am pennjiess, 
ftxMn home, to help me to London ; where I may get 
^iJto service, and nobody will know me. 

Pereg. And what are his reasons, child, for thus de- 
serting you ? 

Mary. He sent me his reasons, by letter, yesterday, 

sir. He is to be married next week, to a lady of high 

fortune. His fether, he says, insists upon it. I know 

X am bom below him ; but after tlie oaths we plight- 

^, heaven knows the news was a sad, sad shock to 

me ! I did not dose my eyes last night ; my poor 

brain was burning ; and, as soon as day broke, I left 

the house of my dear father, whom I should tremble 

to look at, when he discover'd my story 5 — which I 

could not long conceal from him. 

Pereg. Poor, lovely, heart-bruised wanderer ! O 
weaJtbj despoilers of humble innocence \ ?>^\eiv^<\\Kx«- 
deners of virtue ! who make your vice ^o\xt \3«^\.,«c^ 
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fancy female ruin a feather in your caps of vanity — 
single out a victim you have abandoned, and^ in your 
hour of deaths contemplate her ! — ^view her^ care-wcnn, 
friendless^ pennyless 5 — ^hear her tale of sorrows^ firaugfat 
with her remorse^ — ^her want^ — a hard woiid's aaSk, 
her parents* angidsh ^ — then^ if ye dare^ look inward 
upon your own bosoms ^ and if they be not ocmsdeooe 
proofs what must be your compunctiiHis I — ^Who is his 
&ther^ child ? 

Mary. Sir Simon Rochdale^ «r^ of the Manor-house, 
hard by. 

Pereg, (surpmed.) Indeed! 

Mary, Perhaps you know him, sir > 

Pereg, I have heard of him} — -aad, on your aooount, 
shall visit him. 

Mary, Oh, pray, sir, take care what you do ! if you 
should bring hiis son into trouble, by mentioning me, I 
should never, never foigive myself ! 

Pereg, Trust to my caution. — ^Promise only to re- 
main at this house, till I return from abusiness which 
calls me, immediately, two miles hence ; I will hurry 
back to pursue measures for your wel&re, with more 
hope of success, than your own weak means, poor sim- 
plicity, are likely to effect. What say you ? 

Mary, I hardly know what to say, 1^ — you seem 
good, — and I am little s^le to hdp myself 

Pereg, You consent, then ? 

Mary, Yes, sir. 

Pereg, (calling,) Landlord! 

Enter Dennis from the door of the house — Mrs. 
'BnvhQjtVDDBTLY foUotoing, 

Dennis, Did you call, sir ? — ^Arrah, now, Mrs. Brul- 
gruddery, you are peeping after the young woman your- 
self. 

Mrs, Brul. I choose it. 

Pereg, Prepare your room, good folks \ and get the 
beat aca)nimodatkm you can fox l^b^ ^Msv^^toraa, 
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' BtoMif. Ibflt I win, wOi dU my baurt ana aoul, 
ib. 

Mn. JKml. (fvZAnfy.) I don't know Hmt we have 
iMf room al an, Aht my part. 

i>fiMiir. Whew! She's in her taiitnmia. 

Mn. Brul. Feof^ of repute can't let ia ycnmg^ wo- 
lu^ (fbtmd iqpon a heath fyraoo&k,) vn&iaat uww- 
■g ^liio's who. I have leam'd tiie ways of the 
wMf air. 

Feitf. So it seems :^-viiiidi too often teach yon to 
ovcMste the little good you can do m ft | and to shut 
the door when the distresa'd entreat you to throw it 
oom. But I have leamt the ways of the worid too. 
XFakmg out hii purse,) I shall return in a few hours. 
PMdeaUthecomlbrtByoucan; andhereareacoi^>le 
tf nbeaa^ to send for- any refreshments you have not 
a tte house. ( Owing money,) 

Deimu. lidSghty pretty hansel for the Bed Cowj my 
imbldn! 

Mn, BruL A couple of guineas ! Lord, sir! if I 
Ihou^t you had been such a gentleman ! Fray^ miss, 
walk in ! your poor dear little feet must be quite wet 
ivHh our nasty roads. I beg pardon, sir ; but charac- 
ter's every thing in our business ^ and I never losesi^t 
of my own credit. 

Dennis. That you don*t — ^till you see other people's 
ready money. 

Pereg. Go in, diild. I shall soon be with you again. 

Mary, You will return, then, sir } 

Pereg, Speedily. Rdy on me. 

Mary. I shall^ sir 5 — ^I am sure I may. Heaven bless 
you, sir ! 

Mrs. Brul, This vmy, miss ! this way ! (Curt- 
Kying.) 

{^Exeunt Mary and Landlady, into the house. 

Dennis. Long life to your honour for ptotec^k^ \S(!l<^ 
peOkoatsf sweet creatures^ I'd Kke to i^toXecX. ^^DnoDk 
wjaeiC bybusbeh. 
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Pereg. Can you get me a giiide> friend, tocooAoci 
me toPenzanoe? 

Dennis, Get you a guide? Iliere's Dan, my aer- 
vant, shall skip before you over the bogs, like a graah 
hopper. Oh, by the powers ! my heart's fiill to see 
your generosity, and I owe you a &vour in return :— 
never you call for any of my beer, till I get a fresh 
tap. [ExU into the home, 

Pereg, Nowfor my friend, Thomberry; theuhitber 
again to interest mysdf in the cause of this unfiv- 
tunate: for whidi many wou*d call me Quixote; 
many would cant out '^ shame !** but I care not fiv 
the stoicks, nor the puritans. Genuine nature, and 
unsophisticated morality, that turn, disgusted, from the 
rcipted adepts in vice, have ever a reclaiming tear to 
fihed on the children oi error. Then, let the sterner 
virtues, that allow no plea for human fi^ty, stalk on 
to Paradise without me ! The mild associate of my 
joiuney thither, shall be charity : — and my pilgrimage 
to the shrine of mercy, will not, I trust, be worse per- 
formed for having aided the weak, on my way, vrbo 
have stumbled in their progress. 

Enter Dan. 

Dan, I be ready, zur. 

Pereg, For what, friend ? 

Dan, Measter says you be a-going to Penzance; if 
you be agreeable, 1*11 keep you company. 

Pereg, Oh — ^tiie guide. You belong to the house? 

Dan, Ees, zur; I'se enow to do : I be head-waiter 
and hostler : — only we never have no horses, nor cui- 
tomers. 

Pereg, The path, I fancy/ is difiBcult to find. Bo 
you never deviate ? 

Dan, Na, zur, — ^I alveays whistles. 

Pereg, Come on, friend. — ^It seems a dreary route : 
uut how cheerily the eye glances ovei a sterile trac^ 
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vbea tiie habitatkm of a bene&ctor, whom we are 
appRnduog to requite, lies in liie perspective ! 

[ExeunL 



ACT THE SECOND. 



8CENB I. 



A Library in the House of Sib Simon Rochdalb; 
Books scatter'd on a fFHting'table. 

Enter Tom Shuffleton, and a Servant. 
Shuff. Nobody up yet ? I thought so. 

Enter Servant. 

Ah, John, is it you } How d'ye do, John ? 

John. Thank your honour, I 

Shuff. Yes, you look so. Sir Simon Rochdale in 
bed ? Mr. Rochdale not risen } WeU ! no matter : I 
have travell'd all night, though, to be with them. 
How are they } 

John. Sir, they are both 

Shuff. I'm glad to hear it. Pay the post-boy for 
me. 

John. Yes, sir. I beg pardon, sir^ but when your 
honour last left us 

Shuff. Owed you three pound five. I remember : 
have you down in my memorandums — Honourable 

Tom Shuffleton debtor to ^WYuaJC^ '^ovsx 

Jiame? 
Jo^n. My Christian jmoe, sir, is 
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Shuff, Mucins — ^I recollect. Pay the post4)oy. 
Muggins. And, hark ye, take particular care of. the 
chaise: I borrowed it of my fiiend Bobby Fungos, 
who sprang up a peer, in the last bundle of barons : 
if a single knob is knock'd out of his new coronetB, 
he*ll msJ^e me a sharper speech than ever he*U pro- 
duce in parliament. And, John ! — 

John, Sir. 

Shuff. What was I going to say ? 

John, Indeed, sir, I can't tell. 

Shuff. No more can I. 'Tis the feshion to' be 
absent — ^that's the way I forgot your little ISXL 
There, run along. [Exit John.] I have the whiil 
of Bobby's chaise in my head still. Cursed &tiga- 
ing, posting all night, through Cornish roads, to 
obc^ the summons of fiiendship ! Convenient, in some 
respects, for all that. K all loimgers of slender le- 
venues, like mine, could command a constant suo 
cesiaon of invitations, from men of estates, in the 
country, how amazingly it would tend to the thin- 
ning of Bond-street ! ( Throms himself into a chair, 
near the writing-table.) Let me see — what has Sir 
Simon been reading } — '^ Bum's Justice" — true 5 Ihe 
old man's reckon'd the ablest magistrate in the county: 
he hasn't cut open the leaves, I see. " Chesterfield's 
Letters" — pooh! his system of education is extinct: 
Belcher and the Butcher have superseded it. " Cla- 
rendon's History of ." 

Enter Sir Simon Rochdale. 

Sir Simon. Ah, my dear Tom Shuffleton ! 

Shuff. Baronet ! how are you ? 

Sir Simon. Such expedition is kind, now ! You got 
my letter at Bath, and 

Shuff. Saw it was pressing: — here I am. CutaH 
my engagements for you, and came ofiP like a shot. 

Sir Simon. Thank you : thank you, heartily ! 

SAuff, Left every tbitvg aX sbus^ ;aMi ^\q!qs. 
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Sir Simon. God^ I*m sorry if 



Shuff. Don't apologize ; — ^nobody does, now. Left 
9]1 my bills, in the place, unpaid. 

Sir Simo7i. Bless me ! I've made it monstrous in^ 
caoQTenient I 

Shuff, Not a bit — ^I give you my honour, I didn't 
find it inconvenient, at all. How is Frank Rochdale ? 
Sir Simon. Why, my son isn't up yet j and, before 
lie's stirring, do let me talk to you, my dear Tom 
^hufBeton ! I have something near my heart, that — 
Shuff. Don't talk about you heart. Baronet 3 — ^fed- 
lug's quite out of &shion. 

Sir Simon. WeU, then, I'm interested in — 
Shuff. Aye, stick to that. We make a joke of the 
t, now-a-days ; but when a man mentions his in- 
t, we know he's in earnest. 
Sir Simon. Zounds ! I am in earnest. Let me speak, 
^nd call my motives what you will. 

Shuff. Speak — but don't be in a passion. We are 
^ways cool at the dubs : the constant habit of ruining 
^3ne another, teaches usjliemper. Explain. 

Sir Simon. Wdl, 1 will. You know, my dear Tom, 
liow much I admire your profidency in the New School 
of breedings — ^^ou are, what I call, one of tlie liighest 
&ish'd fellows, of the present day. 
Shuff. Psha ! Bar(Miet j you flatter. 
Sir Simon. No, I don't 5 only in extolling the merits 
of the newest feshion'd manners and morals, I am 
sometimes puzzled, by the plain gentlemen, who 
listen to me, here in the country, most consuniedly. 
Shuff. 1 don't doubt it. 

Sir Simon. WTiy, 'twas but t'other momino:, I was 
haranguing old Sir Noah Starchington, in my library, 
and explaining to him the sliining qualities of a (lasher, 
of the year dghteen hundred and three j and what do 
you think he did ? 
Skuf. Fell asleep. 

SirSt/ion. No; he pullW down an "E*Tvgyis\\ ^aa- 

i> 
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ikxmxj; v/bm (if you'll belkve inei!) he found mf 
definitkm of stylish living, under the word '' inaol* 
vency;** a fighting crop tum*d out a '^ dock'd boffin 
dog ;" and modem gallantry, '* adultery and sediactioii.** 

Shuff, Noah Studiington is a damn*d old twadlef. 
— But the feet is. Baronet, we improfve. We have 
voted many qualities to be virtues, now, that tiicy 
never thought*^ calling virtues formerly. The jimDg 
generation wants a new dictionary^ danmably. 

Sir Simon, Deplorably indeed ! You can't ihink, 
my dear Tom, what a scurvy figure you, and the 
dashing fellows ciyonxr kidney, make in the dd ones.-^ 
But you have great influence over my son, Frank; 
and I veant'you to exert it. You are his Intimate— 
you come here, and pass two or three months at a 
tune, you know. 

Shuff. Yes — this is a pleasant house. 

Sir Simon, You ride his horses, as if they wen 
your own. 

Shuff. Yes — he keeps a good stable. 

Sir Simon. You drink our claret with him, till his 
head aches. 

Shuff. Yoius is femous daret. Baronet. 

Sir Simon. You worm out his secrets 3 you win 
his money 5 you . In short, you are 

Shuff, His friend, according to the next new dic- 
tionary. That's what you mean^ Sir Simon. 

Sir Simon. Exactly. — ^But, let me explain. Frank, 
if he doesn't play the fool, and spoil all, is going to 
be married. 

Shuff, To how much ? 

Sb' Simon, Damn it, now, how like a modem 
man of the world that is! Formerly, they would 
have ask'd to who. 

Shuff. We never do, now 5 — fortune's every thing. 
We say '^ a good match," at the west end of tfae 
town, as they say " a good Toaxi,'' m ^Saa ete^ y— 
the jplirase refers merdy to money. 1% ^^fiOaX 
Sir Simon, Four thousand a-veax. 
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Sh»ff. yfYaX a devilish dcarable woman ! Franks 

Sir Simon, He*8 a miserable puppy. He has no 
noie notion, my dear Tom, of a modem '^ good 
nUch/* than Eve had of {nn-money. 

Shujr. What are his objectbns to it ? 

Sir Simon. I have smoked him ^ but he doesn't 
. how thai $ — a silly, sly, amour, in another quarter. 

Shuff, An amour! That*s a very un&shionable 
RBsonfordedinmg matnmony. 

Sir Simon. You know his romantic flights. The 
UockheBd, I believe, is so attach*d, I shou'dn't wonder 
if he flew ofif at a tangent, and married the girl that 
las bewitch'd him. 

Shuff. Who is she? 

Sir Simon. She-*hem !— she lives with her &ther, 
in Penzance. 

Shuff. And who is he ? 

Sir Simon. He^— upon my soul, I am ashamed 
to tdl you. 

Shuff, Don't be asham'd^ we never blush at any 
thing, in the New School. 

Sir Simon. Damn me, my dear Tom, if he isn't a 
hnaaer. 

Shuff. The devfl ! 

Sir Simon, A dealer in kitchen candlesticks, coal- 
doittles, coppers, and cauldrons. 

Shuff. And is the girl pretty ? 

Sir Simon. So they teU me 3 — a plump little devil, 
as round as a tea kettle. 

Shuff. I'll be after the brazier's daughter, to-mor- 
row. 

Sir Simon. But you have weight with him. Talk 
to him, my dear Tom — ^reason with him 3 try your 
power, Tom, do ! 

Shuff. I don't much like plotting with the id!tXv» 
against the son — that's reversing the new sdu(xA> 

D 2 
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Sir Simon. But it will serve Frank : it will serve 
me, who wish to sene you. And to prove that I 
do wish it, I have been keeping something in em- 
bryo for you, my dear Tom Shuffletan, s^ainst your 
arrival. 

Shuf. Forme? 

Sir Simon. When yOu were last leaving us, if yim 
recollect, you mention'd, in a kind of a way, a — a sort 
of an intention of a loan, of an odd five hundred 
pounds. 

Shuff, Did I ? I belifJve I might.— When I m- 
tend to raise money, I always give my finends the 
preference. 

Sir Simon, I told you I was out of cash, then, I 
remember. 

Shttff, Yes 5 that*s just what I told you, I re- 
member. 

Sir Simon. I have the sum floating by me, now, 
and much at your service {Presenting it), 

Shuff. Why, as it's lying idle. Baronet, I — I — don't 
much care if 1 employ it {Taking it.) 

Sir Simon. Use your interest, with Frank, now. 

Shuff. Rely on me. — Shall I give you my note ? 

Sir Simon. No, my dear Tom -, that's an unnecessary 
trouble. 

Shuff. Why, that's true — vnth one who knows me 
so well as you. 

Sir Simon. Your verbal promise to pay, is quite 
as good. 

Shuff. I'll see if Frank's stirring ("Going J. 

Sir Simon. And 1 must talk to my steward. 

Shuff. Baronet! (Going.) 

Sir Simon (Returning). Eh ? 

Shuff. Pray, do you employ the phrase, '^ verbal 
promise to pay," according to the reading of old 
dictionaries, or as its the fiishion to use it at present. 

Sir Simon. Oh, damn it, choose your own reading, 
and Fm oontent. \lc:.xeuut» %««er<i2^. 
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•GBN8 !!• 

A Dressing Room 

tuAMK RocHDALS^ wrUing ; WiLLLiMs, attending. 

R-ank (^Throwing down the pen). It don't signify — 
I cannot "write. I blot> and tear 5 and tear^ and 
bJot ; and — -. Come here^ Williams. Do let me 
kear yoa onoe more. Why the devil don't you come 



ffUUams. I am here; air. 

Frank, Well^ well ; my good fellow^ tdl me. You 
fimnd means to deliver her the ktter^ ye^rday ? 

Williams, Yes, sir. 

Prank. And, she read it and— did you say, 

^le she was very much affected, when she read 

it? 

Williams, I told you last night, sir 5 — she look'd 
C|iiite death-strudk, as I may say. 

Frank (Much affectedj. Did— did she weep, Wil- 
liams? 

Williams. No sir; but I did afterwards— I don't 
Imow what ail'd me; but, when I got out of the 
Ixnise into the street, I'll be hang'd if I didn't cry like 
adiild. 

Frank, You are an honest fellow, Williams. (A 
knock at the door of the room J See who is at the 
floor. 

(Williams opens the door, and John enters.) 

Valet, Well, what's the matter ? 
Servant, There's a man, in the porter's lodge, says 
he won't go away without speaking to Mr. Francis. 

Frank. See who it is, Williams. Send him to me, 
if necessary 5 but don't let me be teized witliout oc- 
casion. 
Williams, I'll take care, sir. 

[Ejceunt Williahs and 3qii^ 
3 
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Frank. Must I marry this woman^ whom my 
fether has chosen for me 3 whom I expect here to- 
morrow? And must I, then^ be told *tis criminal 
to love my poor, deserted Maury, because our hcBrts 
are illicitly attach*d ? Illidt for the heart ? fine {^ua- 
scology! Nature disowns the restriction; I cannot 
smother her dictates with the polity of governments, 
and fell in, or out of love, aa the law directs. 

Enter Dennis Brulgruddeby. 

WeU, fnend, who do.you come from } 

Dennis. I come fix)m the Red Cow, sir. 

Frank, The Red Cow ! 

Dennis, Yes, sir! — ^upoa Muckslush Heath — ^haid 
by your honour's &ther's house, here. I'd be proud 
of your custom, sir, and all the good-kx^dng fii- 
mily's. 

Frank (Impatiently) Well, well, your buaness ? 

Dennis. That's what the porter ax'd me. '* Tdl 
me your business, honest man," says he — " I'll see 
you damn'd first, sir," says I : — " I'll tell it your 
betters ; — and that's Mr. Francis Rochdale, Esquire." 

Frank. Zounds ! then, why don't you teU it ? I 
am Mr. Francis Rochdale. Who the devil sent yoa 
here? 

Dennis. Troth, Sir, it was good-nature whi^ier'd 
me to come to your honour : but I believe I've dis- 
remember'd her directions 3 for, damn the bit do you 
seem acquainted with her. 

Frank. Well, my good friend, I don't mean to 
be violent ; only be so good as to explain your bu- 
siness. 

Dennis. Oh, with all the pleasure in life; — Giv« 
me good words, and I'm as asey as an ould glove : but 
bite my nose oflF with mustard, and have at you with 
pepper, that's my way. — ^There's a little crature 
at my house -.-'--she's crying her eyes out) — and she 



/ 
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Wont get such another pair at the Red Cow ; lor Fve 
left nobody niith her but Mrs. Brulgruddery. 

Rank, With her ! with wbo } Who are you talking 

Dennis. Vd like to know her name myself, sir -, — 
hmA I have heard but half of it -, — and that's Mary. 

Frank. Mary I — Can it be she ? — Wandering on a 
lieath ! seeking refuge in a wretched hovel ! 

Dennis. A hovel ! O fie for shame of yourself,, to 
xnisbecall a genteel tavern ! I*d have you to know my 
^sailour is dean. sanded once a week. 

Frank. Tcil me, directly — ^what brought her to 
^our house? 

Dennis. By my soul it was Adam's own carrLigc ; 
^ ten-toed machine the haymakers keep in Ireland. 

Frank. Damn it, fellow, don't trifle, but tell your 
^itory 5 and, if you can, intelligibly. 

Dennis. Don't be bothering my brains, then, or. 
^fouH get it as dear as mud.. Sure the young crature 
^an't fly away from the Red Cow, while I'm ex- 
;^laining to you the rights on't. — Didn't she promise 
'the gentleman to stay still he came back ? 

Frank. Promised a gentleman I — WTior — who is 
the gentleman ? 

Dennis. Arrah, now, where did you larn manners ? 
Wou'd you ax a customer his birth, parentage, and 
education ? *' Heaven bless you, sir, you'll cx)me back 
again," says she — " That's what I \viU, before you 
can say, parsnips, my darling/' says he. 

Frank. Danination ! what does this mean ? explain 
your errand, clearly, you scoundrel, or — 

Dennis. Scoundrel ! — Don't be after affronting a< 
house-keeper. Haven't I a sign at my door, Uiree, 
pigs, a wife, and a man sar\ant ? 
Frank. Well, g() on. 

Dennis. Damn the ^^ ord more will. I tell you. 
Frank. Why, you infernal 
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Dennis. Oh, be asy! — see what you get, now, 
by affirontmg Mr. Dennis Bnilgniddery, (^Seanhag 
his pockets.) I'd have talk'd for an hour \l you hal 
kept a d^ tcHigue in your head; — but, now, yoa 
misread the letter. (Giomgfi. 

Frank. A letter ! — 8ti]{nd booby ! — ^why didn't yon 
give it to me at first? — ^Yes, it is her hand. (Optu 
the letter.) 

Dennis. Stu^nd ! — ^If you're so fiHid of letters, yoa 
might lam to behave yoiusdf to Ihe post-man. 

Frank. (Reading, and agitated.) — Not going 

to upbraid you — Cou(Cn't rest at my father^s. — 

Trifling assistance — Oh heaven! does she, Ihen^ 

want assistance! — The gentleman who has be* 

friended me — damnation ! — the gentleman ! — Your 

unhappy Mary. Scoundrel that I am !^-what is die 

suffering! — but, \dio, who is this gentleman? — no 
matter — she is distress'd, heart breaking! — and I, 
who have been the cause -, — I, who — ^here— (^wwitifg 
to the writing table, and opening a drawer) Run- 
fly — despatch ! 

Dennis. He*smad!' 

Frank. Say I will be at your house, myself— re- 
member, positively come, or send, in the course of 
the day. — ^In the mean time, take this, and give it to 
the person who sent you. f Giving a purse, which he 
has taken from the drawer.) 

Dennis. A purse ! — ^feith, and TU take it.— -Do you 
know how mudi is in the inside ? 

Frank. Psha ! no. — ^No matter. 

Dennis. Troth, now, if I'd trusted a great big purse 
to a stranger, they'd have call'd it a bit of a bull : — 
but let you and I count it out between us, {Pouring 
the money on the table) for, damn him, say I, who 
wou'd cheat a poor girl in distress, of the '^ue of a 
rap. — One, two, three, &c. {Counting, 

Frank, Worthy, honest fellow ! 
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s. {Counting) Eleven, twelve, thirteen- 



. I'U be the making of your house, my good 

$. Damn the Red Cow, sir — ^you put me out, 
a, eighteen, nineteen. — Nineteen fiit-yellow 
d a seven-shilling piece. — ^Tell 'em yourself, 
I chalk 'em up over the chimney-piece, else 
get, you know. 

. O, friend, when honesty, so palpably na- ' 
yours, keeps the account, I care not for nay 
c. — My, now! — ^bid the servants give you 
3shment you choose, then hasten to execute * 
imission. 

's. Thank }-our honom* ! — good luck to you ♦ 
the b^T : — but, by my soul, if the butler 
le Red Cow over me, I'll tell liim I know 
•m soi.r. [Exit Dennis. 

. Let me read her letter once more. — (Reads, 

not going to upbraid you ;-^hut after I 
letter, I could not rest at my father s, where 
mew happiness and innocence. — I wished to 
ten a last leave of you, and to beg a trifling 
€; — but the gentleman who has befriended 
my wanderings, would not suffer me to do 
I could not help writing, to tell you I am 
this neighbourhood for ever. — That you may 
low a moment's sorrow will always be the 
f 

Your unhappy 

MARY. 



d is hell to uie ! love, sorrow, remorse, 
3 — aiid jealousy, all distract ma: — «vx\Cl xva 
r to advise with-, no friend, to nnYiocv V 
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Enter Tom Shufflston. 

.Frank. Tom Shuffleton! you never arrived moR 
4>ropo8, in your life. 

Shuff, Thafs what the women always say to UN 
iVe rumUed, on the road^ all night, Frank. M] 
bones ache, my liead^s muzzy — and w^U drink tm 
botdes of claret, a-pieoe, after dinner^ to enliven us. 

Fi-ank, You seem in spirits, Tom, I think, now. 

Shuff, Yes 5 — ^I have had a windfell. — Five hm 
dred pounds. 

Frank, Al^acy? 

Shuff, No. — ^The patient survives who was sick ( 
his money. *Tis a loan from a friend. 

Frank, *Twould be a jnty^ then^ Tom if the patie 
experienced improper treatment. 

Shuff, Why, thaVs true : — ^but his case is so rar 
that it isn't well understood, I believe. Curse m 
my dear Frank, if the disease of lending is epidemic. 

Frank, But the disease of trying to borrow^ n 
dear Tom, I am afraid, is. 

Shuff, Very prevalent, indeed, at the west end ( 
the town. 

Frank, And, as dangerous, Tom, as the small-pa 
Hiey should inoculate for it. 

Shuff, That woud*dn*t be a bad scheme; but 
took it naturally. Fhsa! damn it, don't shake yoi 
head. Mine's but a mere facon de parler : just i 
we talk to one another about our coats : — ^we nevi 
say : " Who's your taibr V* We always ask, '' Wl 
sixers ?" Your fether tells me you are going to 1 
married 5 I give you joy. 

Frank, Joy! I have known nothing but tormen 
and misery, since this cursed marriage has been : 
agitation^ 

S^ufi r/mph! Marriage was avi«ai^t^^ffiaM,€6 
merfyj — so was a femily-coa/c^ •,— AxvxX. ^xqrsJqr. ^ 
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% are Qfie tcvwn cfaarioU ;---tliqr miift be madft 
beftflUoDabb. 

.atk, do iMoi tMt. By aoo6db« % ttb 
0. hhrflHna to nqr idler, I l^aie lb alt. . 
pi cf fcmone, ana oMippauiMMi mn% a M|^ v^ 
tlifeiB giidt and land the flbmof agcnanmi^ 
endnloas baait, hf canodBoig^ Bke a Htkhi, 
I wUi ivUdi I ^Mran iL 

I imdentand4-«A«iiK tiling iatteooiailif. 
wilht, Hmj Idl fi», wffl te^e tmr tbooHnl 

. WiHftlMsllMttodo^rifliieotinMnt? 

I don't know n^iat ]pott oiqr tUnki fan^ 
ffrid to ipitf pihaDp^"— '^ Sfa% I ttn venr ftnd o|f 
OHBid a-jour $'* I Aoiild eai;^-" «r> I ^P- 
nr aentiiiKnt veiy h^gUy*** 
. Bat how doea he ad^ivbo often hb faanl * 
voman, at the veiy moment hk heart is cnr 

anotiier. 

He oflfera a great sacrifice. ■ . 
. And^ where is the repaiatiaa to. the unfiir- 
vhas deserted? 

An annuity. — ^A great many unfortunates 
stjiish carriage^ up and down St. James'a 
xm such a piovision. 
. An annuity^ flowing tarn the fortunej I 

ofthewomanlmarry! is that ddioste ? 

Tis cQQvement. We liquidate ddits of play, 
y, from the same resources. 
. And call a crowd of Jews and gentlemen 
"8 together, to be settled with^ during the 
honeymoon! 

No^ damn it, it wou*dn*t be &ir to jumble 
rs into the same room with our gaming 
mce. 
. Why so? 

Because, twenty to Ofia, the firA YisU dl ^Bba 
would begin dumib^ ttie Other. 
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Frank. Nay, for once in your life be serious. RcaxJ 
this, which lias wrung my heart, and repose it, as » 
secret in your own. ( Giving the Letter^ 

Shuff (Glancing over it.) A pretty, little, crow- 
quill kind of a hand. — " Happiness, — innocence, — 
trifling assistance — gentleman befriended me — imhcqppjf 
Mary.*'' — ^Yes, I see — (Returning it.) — She wants mO' 
ney, but has got a new friend. — ^Tl^ style's neat, bui^ 
the subject isn't original. 

Frank. Will you serve me at this crisis ? 

Shuff. Certainly. 

Frank. I wish you & see my poor Mary in the 
course of the day. Will you talk to her } 

Shuff. O yes — I'U talk to her. Where is she to be 
seen? 

Frank. She writes, you see, that she has abrijqptly 
left her lather — and I learn, by the messenger, that 
she is now in a miserable, retired house, on the 
neighbouring heath. — ^That musn't deter you fixim 
going. 

Shuff. Me ? Oh, dear no — ^I'm used to it. I don't 
care how retired the house is. 

Frank. Come down to my father, to break&st. I 
will tell you afterwards all I wish you to execute 
Oh, Tom ! this business has unhinged me for sodety. 
Kigid morality, after all, is tlie best coat of msul 
for the conscience. 

Shttff Our ancestors, who wore mail, admired it 
amazingly ; but to mix in the gay world, witJh thjeir 
ngid morality, would be as singular as stalking into 
a drawing-room in their armour; — for dissipation is 
now the feshionable habit, with which, like a brown 
jxidt^ a man goes into company, to avoid being stared 
at. lExeunL 
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SCENE III. 

An Apartment in Job Thornberry^s Hovse, 

En/er Job Thornberry^ in a Night Gown, ana 

Bur. 

Bur. Don*t take on so — don't you, now ! pray, 
listen to reason. 

Job. I won't. 

Bur, Pray do ! 

Job, I won't. Reason bid me love my child^ and 
hdp my friend : — what's the oonsetjuence ? my Mend 
has run one way, and broke up my trade 3 — my daugh- 
ter has run another, and broke my . No, 

she shall never have it to say she broke my heart. If 
I hang myself for grief, she sha'n't know she made me 
. Bur, Well, but, master — 

Job, And reason told me to take you into my shop, 
when the fet churchwardens starved you at the work- 
house, — damn their want of feeling for it ! — and you 
were thump'd about, a poor, unoffending, ragged- 
nmip*d boy, as you were — I wonder you hav'nt run 
away from me too. 

Bur, That's the first real unkind word you ever 
said to me. I've sprinkled your shop two-and-twenty 
years, and never miss'd a morning. 

Job, The bailiffs are below, clearing the goods : you 
won't have the trouble any longer. 

Bur. Trouble ! Lookye, old Job Thomberry — 

Job, Well ! What, you are going to be saucy to me, 
now I'm ruin'd ? 

Bur, Don't say one cutting thing after another. — 
You have been as noted, all round our town, for being 
a kind man, as being a blunt one. 

Job. JMunt or sharp, I've been honest. l/itV^asHv 
Jook at my lec^er^theyll find it rigU. 1 \)Cgasv 
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upon a little; I made that little great, bjr industr 
I never cringed to a customery to get him into o 
books, that I mi^t hamper him with an overdiaigi 
bill, for long credit ; I eam*d my fear profits $ I pfl 
my &ir way; I break by the treachery of a firien 
and my first dividend will be seventeen shillings ii!i tl 
pound. I wish every tradesman in England may di 
his hand on his heart, and say as much, i;^en he aaki 
creditor to sign his certificate. 

Bur. 'Twas I kept your ledger, all the time. 

Job. I know you did. 

Bur, From the time you took me out of the worl 
house. 

Job. Psha ! rot the workhouse ! 

Bur. You never mention'd it to me, yourself, 1 
to-day. 

Job, I said it in a hurry. 

Bur. And iVe always remember'd it at leisure, 
don't want to brag, but I hope I've been found foiti 
ful. It*s rather hard to tell poor John Bur, the woi^ 
house-boy, after clothing, feeding, and making hi 
your man of trust, for two-and-twenty years, that y< 
wonder he don't run away from you, now you're 
trouble. 

Job, (Affected.) Jolm — ^I beg your pardon. (Stretci 
ing out his hand.) 

Bur. (Taking his hand.) Don't say a word mo 
about it. 

Jdb, I— 

Bur. Pray, now, inastser, don't say any moh 
come, be a man! get on your things; and face ti 
baflifik, that are rummaging the goods. 

Job, I can't, John; I can't. My heart's heavier thj 
an the iron, and brass, in my shop. 

Bur. Nay, consider \diat confusion! — pluck up 
carnage ', do, now! 
J^d. WeU, rutry. 
^ur. Aye, that's right-, here's 'yoatdoJiaaRa. V^aVc^ 
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Atm frmn the back of a chair.) They*ll pky the 
Ml with all the pots and pens, if you aren't by. — 
Wfay^ I warrant youll do! Uess you, what should 
til you? 

- Job, AH me? do you go, and get a daughter, John 
flor ; then let her run away from you, and you'll know 
what ails me. 

Bur, Come, here's your coat and waistcoat. {Going 
to help him on with the clothes.) This is the wadst- 
ooat youi^ mistress woik'd, with her own hands, for 
your Inrth-day, five years ago. Come, get into it, as 
tfBodL as you can. 

Job, (Throwing it on the floor violently.) Tdasliere 
At into my coffin. She'll' have me there, soon. 
Fidta ! rot it ! Tm going to snivel. Bur, go, and get 
me another. 

Bur, Are you sure you won't put it on ? 

Job, No, I won't. (BuK pauses.) No, I tell you. 

[Exit Bur. 
How proud I was of that waistcoat, five years i^! 
I little thought what would happen now, when I sat 
in it, at the top of my table, witli all my neighbours 
to celebrate the day ^ — ^there was CoUop, on one side 
of me, and his wife on the other -, and my daughter, 
Mary, sat at the further end -, — smiling so sweetly ; — 

like an artful, good-for-nothing I shouldn't like 

to throw away a waistcoat neither. — I may as well put 
it on. — Yes — ^it would be poor spite not to put it on 
{Putting his arms into it) — She's breaking my heart j 
but, I'll wear itj — ^I'U wear it, (Buttoning it, as he 
speaks, and crying, involuntarily.) It's my child's — 
She's undutiful, — ^ungratefiil, — barbarous, — but she'; 
my child, — and she'll never work me another. 

Re-enter Bub. 

Bur. Here's another waistcoat 3 but, it l\as l&id\$^ 
jflf^ / think It's damp, 
Jcd^ / WB9 ehihiuiig' so myself. But*, axidso — 

i> 55 
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Bur, Eh — ^what, you've got on the old one? Well 
now, I declare, I*m glad of that. Here's your cot 
(Putting it on him,) — 'Sbobs ! this waistcoat feels 
little damp, about the top of the bosom. 

Job. (Confused.) Never mind. Bur, never inind.- 
A little water has dropt on it ; but it won't give m 
cold, I believe. 

(A noise of voices, in altercation, vnthou 

Bur. Hdgh ! they are playing up old Harry bekm 
I'll run, and see what's llie matter. Make haste aft( 
me, do, now ! [Exit Bui 

Job. I don't care for the bankruptcy, now. I ce 
face my creditors, like an honest man; — and I ca 
crawl to my grave, afterwards, as poor as a churd 
mouse. What does it signify ? Job Thomberry has e 
reason, now, to wish himse^ worth a groat: — the o] 
ironmonger and brazier has nobody to hoard his inonc 
for, now! I was only saving for my daughter 5 an 
she has run away fix)m her doating, foolish fethcTj,- 
and struck down my heart — flat — flat. — 

Enter F£regrine. 

Well, who are you ? 

Pereg. A friend. 

Job. Then, I'm sorry to see you. I have just bee 
ruin'd by a fiiend; and never wish to have anothi 
fiiend again, as long as I live. No, nor any ungrat< 
fill, undutifiil ^Poh ! — I don't recollect your fece. 

Pereg. Climate, and years have been at work on i 
While Eiiropeans are scorcliing under an Indian sui 
Time is doubly busy in fenning their features with h 
wings. But, do you remember no trace of me ? 

Job, No, I tell you. If you have any thing to sai 

say it. I have something to settle, below, with ni 

daughter — I mean, with the people in the shop 5- 

they nr^ impatient; and the raoxnkv^ \«a Viak£ yu 

ayvayj be&re she knew I should be u\v-T-VTsve»s^^Q«& 
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I have had time to get on my coat and \\raistcoat^ she 
gave me — ^I mean — I mean> if you have any business^ 
teQit, atonce. 

Pereg, I wiU tell it, at once. You seem agitated. 
Hie harpies, wiiom I passed in your shop, infonn'd 
me of your sudden misfortune j but, do not despair 
yet 

Job. Aye, I*m going to be a bankrupt — but that 
don't signify. Go on: it isn't that}— -they'll find all 
fittT} — but, go on. 

p0reg, J will. 'Tb just tliirty years ago since I left 
England. 

Job. That's a little after the time I set up in the hard- 
ware business. 

Pereg. About that time, a lad of fifteen years enter'd 
grour shop : he had the appearance of a gentleman's 
SOU; and told you he had heard, by accident, as he 
was wandering thrpugh the streets oi Penzance, some 
of your ndghbours speak of Job Thomberry's goodness 
to persons in distress. 

Job, I believe he told a lie there. 

Pereg, Not in tliat instance, though he did inan- 
odier. 

Job, I remember him. He was a fine, bluflf boy ! 

Pereg, He had lost his paraits, he said 5 and, des- 
titute of friends, money, and food, was making his way 
to the next port, to offer himself to any vessel that 
would take Mm on board, that he might work his way 
abroad, and seek a livelihood . 

Job, Yes, yes ; he did. I remember it. 

Pereg. You may remember, too, when the boy had 
finish'd his tale of distress, you put ten guineas in his 
hand. They were the first earnings of your trade, you 
told him, and could not be laid out to better advantage 
than in relieving a helpless orphan j — and, giving hinx 
a letter of recommendation to a sea captain at Fal- 
mouth, you wish'd lum good spirits, «cv^ \ito^^r&^. 
Jle left you mib a promise, that, \£ foxtvyx^. cn«c 
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smfled upon him^ you should^ one day^ hear news of 
Peregrine. 

Job, Ah, poor fellow ! poor Peregrine ! he was » 
pretty boy. I should like to hear news of him, t 
own. 

Pereg. I am that Peregrine. 

Job, Eh? what — ^you are ? No: let me look 

.at you again. Are you the pretty boy, that ■ bless 
us, how you are alter'd ! 

Pereg. I have endured many hardships, since I saw 
you 5 many turns of fortune 5 — ^but, I deceived you (it 
was the cunning of a truant lad) when I told you I had 
lost my parents. From a romantic folly, the growth 
of boyish brains, I had fix*d my &ncy on being a saitor^ 
and had run away from my &ther. 

Job, (With great emotion.) Run away from your 
^Either ! If I had known that, I'd have h(»^9e-Miiipp*d 
you, within an inch of your life ! 

Pereg, Had you known it, you had done right, per- 
haps. 

Job. Right ? Ah ! you don't know what it is for a 
child to run away from a father ! Rot me, if I wou'dn*t 
have sent you back to him, tied, neck and heels, in the 
basket of the stage coach. 

Pereg. I have had my compunctions; — ^have ex- 
pressed them by letter to my &ther: but I fear miy 
penitence had no effect. 

Job. Served you right. 

Pereg. Having no answers fiiom him, he died, I fear, 
without forgiving me (Sighing. 

Job, (Starting,) What! died! without forgiving his 
(jiild ! — Come, that's too much. I cou'dn't have done 
that, neither. — But, go on : I hope you've been pros- 
perous. But you shou'dn't — you shou'dn't have quitted 
your &ther. 

Pereg, 1 acknowledge it 5 — yet, I have seen pros- 

penty*, though I traversed many countries, on my out- 

^j tt fam and poverty. Cbajace, «x.\<sw^,TsasR^\xife 
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a hkod in India; by whose interest^ and my own in« 
dustiy^ I amassed considerable wealthy in the Factory at 
Calcutta. 

Job, And have just landed it, I suppose^ in Eng- 
laod? 

Pereg, I landed one hundred poimds, last nighty 
iamy purse^ as I swam from the Indiaman, which was 
splitting on a rock, half a league from the neighbour- 
ii^ shore. As for the rest of my property — bills, bonds^ 
0^, jewels — ^the whole amount of my toil and applica- 
tion^ are, by this time, I doubt not, gone to the hot* 
torn j and Peregrine is retum*d, after thirty years^i to 
jKjr his debt to you, almost as poor as he left you. 

Job, I won't touch a penny of your hundred pounds 
—not a penny. 

Per eg. I do not desire you: I only desire you to 
take your own. 
Job. My own? 

Pereg. Yes ; I plunged with this box, last night, into 
the waves. You see, it has your name on it. 

Job. '' Job Thomberry,'* sure enough. And what's 
init? 

Pereg. The harvest of a kind man's charity; — the 
produce of your bounty, to one whom you thought an 
orphan. I have traded, these twenty years, on t«i 
guineas (which, from the first, I had set apart as 
yours,) till they liave become ten thousand : take it; 
it could not, I find, come more opportunely. Your 
honest heart gratified itself in administering to my 
need; and I experience that burst of pleasure, a grate- 
ful man enjoys, in relieving my reliever {Giving him 
the box.) 

Job, (Squeezes Peregrine's hand, returns the box, 
and seems almost unable to utter.) Take it again. 
Pereg. Why do you reject it } 
Job, I'll tell you, as soon as I'm able. T'other day, 

I lent a friend ^Pshaw, rot it! I'm axv iM Iq«^\ 

(frying his eyes.)-^ — ^J lent a friend, Voftvax ^^^ , "^ofe 
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\didle profits of my trade^ to save him fiom anldDg; 
He walked off with them^ and made me a bankrcqpt. 
Don^t you think he is a rascal ? 

Pereg, Decidedly so. 

Job. And what should I be^ if I took all yoututve 
saved in the worlds and left you to shift for your- 
self? 

Pereg, But the case is different. This money Is^ in 
&ct^ your own. I am inured to hardships 5 better dbb 
to hear tbem, and am younger than you. Feriu^, 
too, I still have prospects of ■— 

Job. I won't take it. Tm as thankful to you^ as if I 
left you to starve : but I won't take it. 

Pereg, Remembw, too, you have claims iqx>n you, 
which I have not. My guide, as I came hither, said, 
you had married in my absence : 'tis true, he told me, 
you were, now, a widower 5 but, it seans, you have a 
daughter to provide for. 

Job, I have no daughter to jwovide for, now ! 

Pereg, llien, he misinform'd me. 

Job, No, he didn't. I had one, last night ; but she's 
gone. 

Pereg, Gone! 

Job, Yes 5 gone to sea, for what I know, as you 
did. Run away from a good &ther, as you did. This 
is a morning to remember j — ^my daughter has run out, 
and the baJOdfife has run in 5 — ^I sha'n't soon foi^et the 
day of the month. 

Pereg, This morning, did you say } 

Job, Aye, before day-break ^ — a hard-hearted, base — 

Pereg, And could she leave you, during the derange- 
ment of your affairs ? 

Job, She didn't know what was going to happoi,, 
poor soul ! I wish she had, now. I don't thiiik my 
Mary would have left her old j^ther in the midst of his 
misfortunes. 

Pereg. (Jside,) Mary I it uraslXse ^e I What is die 
Mmouat of the demaiids uponyml 
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Job. Six thousand. But I don't mind that: the 
goods can nearly cover it — ^let 'em take 'em — damn the 
gridirons and warming-pans ! I could begin again — 
but, now my Mary's gone^ I hav'n't the heart -, but I 
shall hit upon something. 

Pereg. Let me make a proposal to you^ my old 
friend. Permit me to settle with the officers^ and to 
dear aU demands upon you. Make it a debt if you 
pkase. I wiU have a hold^ if it must be so, on your 
ibtine profits in trade 3 — ^but do this^ and I promise to 
Rstore your daughter to you. 
Job, What ? bring back my child ! Do you know 

ivbereaheis? Is she safe? Is she &r off? Is 

Pereg, Will you receive the money ? 
Job. Yes, yes 3 on those terms— on those conditions. 
But, where is Mary ? 

Pereg, Patience. I must not tell you yet 5 but, in 
foor-and-twenty hours^ I pledge myself to bring her 
back to you. 

Job, What, here? to her fether's house ? and safe ? 
Oh, 'sbud ! when I see her safe, what a thunderii^ 
passion I'll be in with her ! But you are not deceiving 
me? You know, the first time you came into my 
shop, what a bouncer you told me, when you were a 
boy. 

Pereg, Believe me, I would not trifle with you, 
now. Come, come down to your shop, that we may 
rid it of its present visitants. 

Job. I believe you dropt from the clouds, all on a 
sudden, to comfort an old, broken-hearted brazier. 

Pereg. I rejoice, n^ honest friend, that I arrived 
at so critical a juncture ; and, if the hand of Providence 
be in it, 'tis because Heaven ordains that benevolent 
actions, like yours, sooner or later, must ever meet their 
recompense. TExeunt. 
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ACT THE THIRD. 



SCENE I. 



Sir Simon Rochdale*s Library, 

Enter Sir Simon Rochdale^ and the E^sl of Fm 

Balaam. 

Sir Simon. Believe me^ my Lord^ the man I vMi 
most to meet in my library tlus momixig, was <lie Eiri 
of Fitz Balaam. 

Lord Fitz. Thank you. Sir Simon. 

Sir Simon, Your arriTal, a day before your promisej 
^ves us such oonvenient leisure to talk over the arrange- 
ments, relative to the marriage of Lady Caroline Bivf- 
more, your lordi^p's dau^ter, with my son. 

Lord Fitz, True, Sir Simon. 

Sir Simon. Then, while Lady Caroline is at her 
toilet, we'll dash into the business at once ; for I know 
your lordship is a man of few words. They tell me, 
my lord, you have sat in the Upper House, and and 
nothing but aye and no, there, for these thirty years. 

Lord Fitz. I spoke, for more than a minute^ in the 
year of the Influenza. 

Sir Simon, Bless me ! the epidemic, perhaps, ragia^ 
among the members, at the moment. 

Lord FUz, Yes 5 — ^they cough'd so loud, I left off ia 
tne middle. 

Sir Simon, And you never attempted again ? 

Lord Fitz, 1 hate to talk much. Sir Simony — ^'tis my 
way^ though several donit'^akfiVlc. 
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fiMOii. I do. I ooQsder it as a maik of yofor 
*8 cfecietkm. The less joa sblj, my lord, in my 
lie wiser you aie; and I have often thov^fat it a 
it some noble orators hav*n*t foilow'd your lord- 
zamfde.—- But, here are the writings (Sitting 
UA Lord FiTZ Balaam, and taking them from 
e.) We must wave ceremony now, my lord 3 
lis pile of parchment is built on the independent 
tusand a year of your daughter. Lady Candine, 
hand, and your lordship's incumbrances, on the 

FUz, I have saddles <hi my property, j^ 

'inum. Which saddles, your lordshiqi's property 
ocommonly small, look something Mke sixteen 
Km a poney. The Fitz Balaam estate, for an 
lefdorably narrow ! 
FUz. Yet, it has given security for a large 

imon. Large, indeed ! I can*t think how you 
titriv'd it. Tis the Archbishop of Brobdigoog, 
into Tom Thumb's pantaloons. 
Fitz. Mine is the oldest estate in England, Sir 

imon. If we may judge of age by decay, my 
must be very ancient, indeed !— But this goes 
thing in the shape of supplies (Untying the 
) " Covenant between Augustus Julius Bray- 
arl of Fitz Balaam, of Cullender Castle, in the 
rf Cumberland, and Simon Rochdale, Baronet. 

rhock-house, in the coimty of Cornwall." 

bye, my lord, considering what an expense at- 
at castle, which is at your own disposal, and 
the auctioneer don't soon knock it down, the 
will, I wonder what has prevented your lord- 
inging it to the hammer, 

Fifz, ThedigDityofmyaxioes^xs, 1Yv0l\^\As«i\ 
ailjTj Sir Simon^ ■ > ^ProudV^ 
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Sir Simon, A deal of exodknt bloody my lAd; bat, 
fnm the butler down to tbe house-dog, corse meif 
ever I saw so little flesh in a femily before. — ^But, hf 
this covenant 

Lord Fitz, You dear off the largest mortgage. 

Sir Simon, Ri^tj — ^for whidi purpose, on the day 
of the young folks' marriage 

Lord FUz, You must pay me forty thooBuid 
pounds. 

Sir Simon, Right, again. Your brdship says litUe; 
but *tis terribly plump to the point, indeed, my knd. 
Here is the covenant; — and, now, will your lordshq) 
look over the marriage articles } 

Lord FUz. My attorney will be here to-morrow, Sir 
Simon. I prefer reading by deputy. (Both rite. 

Sir Simon, Many people of rank read in the same 
way, my lord. And your lordship will receive the 
forty thousand pounds, I am to pay you, by dqraty 
also, I suppose. 

Lord FUz, I seldom swear. Sir Simon; but, damn 
me if I will. 

Sir Simon. I believe you are right. Yet there are 
but two reasons for not trusting an attorney with your 
money : — one is, when you don't know him very wcfl ; 
and tixe other is, when you do. — ^And now, since the 
marriage is concluded, as I may say, in the femilies, 
may I take the liben^ to ask, my lord, what sort of 
a wife my son Frank may expect in Lady Caroline ? 
IVank is rather of a grave domestic turn : Lady Ca- 
roline, it seems, has passed the three last winters in 
London. Did her ladyship enter into all the spirit of 
the first circles ? 

Lord Fitz, She was as gay as a lark. Sir Simcm. 

Sir Simon, Was she l^e the lark in her hours, my 
kntl? 

Lord Fitz. A great deal more like the owl. Sir 
Simon. 

Sir S'mon. I thou§^t so. ¥Taxi&8;:& tcvorrasN^ vclLoq- 
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doD win begin where her ladyship's nights finish. But 
ius case won't be very singular. Many oouples make 
the marriage bed a kind of cold matrimonial welli and 
the two ^ftiily buckets dip into it alternately. 

Enter Lady Caroline Braymore. 

. Lady Car. Do I interrupt business > 
Sir Simon, Not in the least. Fray^ Lady Caroline^ 
oonie in. His lordship and I have just conduded. 

Lord Fitz. And I must go and walk my three miles^ 
this morning. 
Sir Simon, Must you, my lord ? 
Lord Fitz. My physician prescribed it^ when I told 
him I was apt to be dull, after dinner. 
Sir Simon. I would attend your lordship j — ^but since 

Lady Caroline fevours me witihi- 

Lady Car. No, no,— don't mind me. I assure you^ 
I had much rather you would go. 

Sir Simon. Had you ? — ^hum ! — ^but the petticoats 
We their new school of good breeding, too, they tell 
Die (Aside.) Well, we are gone — ^we have been glanc- 
ing over the writings. Lady Caroline, that form the 
basis of my son's happiness : — though his lordship isn't 
Qiuch inclined to read. 

Ladfj Car. But I am. — I came here to study very 
deeply, before dinner. 

Sir Simon. What, would your ladyship, then, wish 
to— (Showing the Writings. 

Lady Car. To read that ? My dear Sir Simon ! all 
that Hebrew, upon parchment as thick as a board ! — 
1 came to see if you had any of the last novels in your 
book-room. 

Sir Simon. The last novels ! — most of the female 
^ew school are ghost-bitten, they tell ine.], (Aside.) 
^there's Fielding's works 3 and you'U find Tom Jones, 
Vou know. 

Zai/y Car. Psha! thaVs such a hackl 
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Sir Simon. A hack^ Lady Caroline, that die kaow- 
iog ones faaive warranted sound. 

Lady Car. But what do you think of those thai ba;(re 
had sudi a run lately ? 

Sir Simon, Wtiy, I think most of them have run too 
much^ and want firing. 

{Exeunt Sir Simon, and Lord Fitz Balaam. 

Lady Car. I shall die of ennui, in this toiof^ ma- 
nor house ! — Shall I read tondoy ? — ^no, 1*11 waJk.«-rK6, 

1*11 Yes, 1*11 read first, and walk afterwards. (Rmgi 

the hell, and takes a book.) — Pope. — Come, as thm 
are no novels, this may be tolerable. Thid i» tiie most 
triste house I ever saw ! {Sits down and reads. 

'^ In liiese deep solitudes, and awful eells. 
Where heavenly-penave— " 



Enter Robert. 

jRo6. Did you ring, my lady ? 

Lady Car. '' Contemplation dwells—" — Sir ? 

Oh, yes ; — I should like to vralk. Is it damp under 
foot, sir? — '^ And ever musing^—** 

Rob. There has been a good deal of rain to-day^ my 
lady. 

Lady Car. '' Melancholy reigns — '* 

Rob. My lady.*.. 

Lady Car. Pray, sir, look out, and bring me word li 
it is clean or dirty. 

Rob. Yes, my lady. {Exit. 

Lady Car. This settling a marriage, is a strange 

business ! " What means this tumult in a vestal's 

veins? — '* 

Sliuff. {Without.) Bid the groom lead the horse into 
the avenue, and PU come to him. 

Lady Car. Compdny in the house ! some Cornish 

squire^ I siqppose^ {Resumes her reading. 
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Enter Tom Shufflbton^ speaking while entering, 

J omj following, 

Lad^ Car. (StUl reading, and seated with her back to 
Shufflbton.)— '' Soon as thy letters trembling, I 



John, What horse will you have saddled, sir? 

Shuff. Slyboots. {Exit Jom. 

Lmiff Car. ^' That well known name awakens 

all my woes — '* 

Shuff. Lady Caroline Braymore. 

Lady Car. Mr. Shuffleton! Lard ! what can bring 
jou into Cornwall ? 

Shuff Sympathy: — ^which has generally brought 
me near your kidy^p^ in London at leasts for these 
tfaree winters. 

Lady Car. Esha ! but seriously } 

Shuff I was summoned by £nendship. I am oon- 
suited on all essential points, in tiiis femily^ — and 
Frank Rochdale is going to be married. 

Lady Car. Then, you know to whpm ? 

Shuff No 5 — not thinking that an essential point, 
I foigot to ask. He kneels at the pedestal of a rich 
duine, and I didn't inquire about die statue. But, 
dear Lady Caroline^ what lias brought you into Corn- 
wan? 

Lady Car. Me } I'm the statue. 

Shuff You! 

Lady Car. Yes j I've walk'd oflF my pedestal, to be 
worshipped at the Land's End. 

Shuff You to be married to Frank Rochdale ! O, 
Lady Caroline ! what then is to become of me ? 

Lady Car. Oh, Mr. Shuffleton! not thinking that 
an essential point, I foigot to ask. 

Shuff. Psha ! now you're laughing at me ! but upon 
my soul, I shall turn traitor ; take advantai;g& oi \k\& 
conddenoe reposed m me, by my friend, 'iSySi ^xy(S«»r 
wfir to supplant him. 

f3 
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Lady Car, Wliat do you think the world would call 
such duplicity of conduct ? 

Enter Robert. 

Roh. Very dirty, indeed, my lady. (£««. 

Shuff, That infernal footman has been listening !— 
ril kid^ him round his master*s park. 

Lady Car, Tis lucky, then, you are booted j for, 
you hear, he says it is very dirty there. 

Shuff, Wastiiat the meaning of ^Pooh! — bat, 

you see," the — ^the surprise — the — the agitation has 
made me ridiculous. 

Lady Car, I see something has made you ridiculous j 
but you never told me what it was before. 

Shuff, Lady Caroline -, this is a crisis, that — my at- 
tentions, — ^that is, the ^In short, the world, you 

know, my dear Lady Caroline, has given me to you. 

Lady Car, Why, what a shabby world it is ! 

Shuff How so > 

Lady Car, To make me a present of something, it 
sets no value on itself. 

Shuff, I flattered myself I might not be altogether 
invaluable to your ladyship. 

Lady Car, To me ! Now, I can't conceive any use 
I could make of you. — ^No, positively, you are neither 
useful, nor ornamental. 

Shuff, Yet, you were never at an opera, without 
me at your elbow 3 — ^never in Kensington Gardens^ 
that my horse — ^the crop, by the bye, given me by 
Lord Collarbone, — ^wasn't constantly in leading at the 
gate : — ^hav'n't you danced with me at every ball \ — 
And hav'n't I, unkind, forgetful. Lady Caroline, even 
cut the Newmarket meetings, when you were in 
London. 

Lady Car, Bless me! these charges are brought in 
like a bill. — ^^ To atteod^iig ^oisr ^aA:^^^» ^ ^Mck-a 
timej to dancing down tweat^ coxsgYe^^^wsx^sa^- 
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iap, at another ;"-^«iid, pray^ to what do tiiey all 
mount? 

Skuff. The fullest declaration. 

Ladp Car. Laid> Mr. Shuffleton ! why, it has^ to be 
sure, looked a — a — a little foolish — but you — you 
never spd&e any thing to t hat is — to justify such 

Shtff. That's as much as to say^ speak now. (Aside.) 
To be plain^ Lady Caroline^ my fiiend does not 
know your value. — He has an excellent heart — but 
duit heiurt is — {Coughs.) damn the word^ it!s so out 
of £bMoq, it diokes me! {Aside.) is irrevocaMy 
given to another. — But miiie---by this sweet hand^ I 
swear {KneeUng and kissing her Hand. 

Enter John. 

WeH, sh* > (Ruing hastily. 

John. Slyboots, ^, has been down on his knees 3 — 
and the groom says he can't go out. 

Shuff. Let him saddle another. 

John. "What horse, sir, will you 

Shvff. Psha ! — any. — ^What do you call Mr. Roch- 
dale's &vourite^ now ! 

John. Traitor, sir. 

Shvff. When Traitor's in the avenue^ I shall be 
there, {Exit John. 

Lady Car. Answer me one question^ candidly, and 
peifa^s, I may entrust you wiUi a secret. Is Mr. 
Aocbdale seriously attached? 

Shuff. Very seriously. 

Lady Car. Then I won't marry him. 

Shuff. That's spirited. — Now your secret. 

Lady Car, Why — ^perhaps, you may have heard, 
that my fether. Lord Fitz Balaam, is, somehow, so — 
much in debt, that ^but, no matter. 

Shuff. Ohj not at all ; — the case is f8^0DS)b\&> vfv^ 
i/atb lords and^ commoners. 

r3 
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Lady Car. But an old niaideii avmt, ivbam, rest her 
floul ! I never saw^ for Hucnily pride*s sake, bequeafted 
me an independence. To obviate his lordship's diffi- 
culties, I mean to — to marry into this hmndrum C(n> 
iiish&mily. 

Shuff. I see — a sacrifice! — filiaH piety, and aUtiiiA 
— to disembarrass his lordship. — But hadn't your lady- 
ship better— ■ 

Lady Car, Marry to disembarrass you ? 

Shv^, By my honour, I'm disinterested. 

Lady Car, By my honour, I am monstroudy piqued 
-—and so vex'd, that I can't read this morning, — nor 
talk,*— nor I'll walk. 

Shuff, Shalll attend you ? 

Lady Car, No 3— -don't fidget at my elbow, as yoa 
do at the opera. — ^But you shall tell me more of this 
by and by. 

Shuff, When >— Where ? ( Taking her had. 

Lady Car, Don't torment me. — This evening, op— 

to-morrow, perhaps; — ^in the park, — or psha! we 

shall meet at dinner. — Do, let me go now, for I ahall 
be very bad company. 

Shuff, (Kissing her hand,) Adieu^ Lady Caro- 
line! 

Lady Car. Adieu! (ExU. 

Shuff My friend Frank, hsxe, 1 think, is very modi 
obliged to me ! I am putting matters pretty well en 
train to disincumber bun of a wife; and now I'll 
canter over the heath, and see what I can do for ImD 
with the brazier's daughter. (JSnI. 
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SCENE II. 

A mean Parlour, at the Red Cow. 
A Table — Pen, Ink, and Paper on it. — Chairs. 

Mj^y and Mrs. Bbulgruddebt discovered. 

Mrs. Brul. Aye^ he might have been there^ and 
indky over and over again 5 but my husband*s slow 
CQoo^ in his motions^ as I tell him> till I*m tired 
ont 

Mary. I hope he*ll be here soon. 

Mrs. Brul. O63, my litUe heart ! Miss^ why so im- 
pBtient? Hav'n't you as gented a parlour as any 
hij in the land could wish to sit down in ? — ^The 
kiTs tum*d up in a chest of drawers that's stain'd 
to look like mahogany : — there's two poets, and a 
poll parrot, the best images the Jew had on his head, 
over the mantlepiece^ and, was I to leave you all 
alone by yourself, isn't there an eight-day dock in the 
ooroer, that, when one's waiting, lonesome like, for 
any body, keeps going tick-tack, and is quite com- 
pany? 

Mary. Indeed, I did not mean to complain. 

Mrs. Brul. Complain ? — No, I think not, indeed ! 
When, besides having a handsome house over your 
head, the strange gentleman has left two guineas — 
thou^ one seems light, and t'other looks a little 
brummish — ^to be laid out for you, as I see occasion. 
I don't say it for the lucre of any thing I'm to make 
out of the money, but, I'm sure you can't want to eat 
yet. 

Mary. Not if it gives any trouble j — -but 1 vrea \x^ 
before sunnscj a/jj Aave tasted nothing to-daj. 
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Mrs* Brul. Kh I why^ bless me^ young woonn! 
ar'n't you well ' 

Mary, I fed very fiiint. 

Mrs, Brul. Aye, this is a feintish time o*year } fai< 
I must give you a fitUe sorocihlng^ I ^iqppose :— H 
open the Tvindow^ and give you a litde air. 

(Dennis BauLQauDDEltT^ singing, wU^' 

They handed the wiskey about, 

*TiU it anaked thro" the jaws of the piper ^ 
The bride got a fine copper snout. 
And the clergyman*s pimples grew riper. 

Whack doodletf M, 
Singpqf. 

Mary, There's your husband ! 
Mrs. Brul, There's a hog;^«4br he's as drank as 
one, I know, by his beastly bawliqg. 

Enter Dennis Bruloruddeut, -singing. 

Whack doodlety bob. 
Sing pip, 

Mrs, Brul, '^ Sing pip,** indeed ! sing sot \ and 
that's to your old tune. 

Mary. Hav'n't you got an answer > 

Mrs. Brul, Hav'n't you got drunk ? 

Dennis, JBe asy, and you'U see what I've got in a 
minute. (Pulls a bottle from his pocket, 

Mrs. Brul, What's that > 

Dennis, Good Madeira, it was, when the butler at 
the big house gave it me. It jolts so over the headii 
if I hadn't held it to my mou^, I'd have wasted haE 
{Puts it on the ^a6^.)— There, Miss, I biou^t it for 
you ; and I'U get a glass from the cupboard, and a 
plate for this pap^ of sweet cakes^ that the gende- 
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Mary. But, tell me if 

Dennis, {Running to the cupboard.) Eat and drink, 
my jewel 3 and my discourse shall serve for the sea- 
soiQing. Drink now, my pretty one! {Fills a glass,) 
for you have had nothnig, TU he bound. — Och, by 
Ihe powers ! I know the ways of ould mother Brul- 
gruddery. 

3frs. Brul. Old mother Brulgruddery ! 

Dennis, Don't mind her 3 — ^take your prog 3 — she*d 
starve a saint. 

Mrs, Brul, I starve a saint ! \ 

Dennis, Let him stop at the Bed Cow, as plump as 
a porker, and you'd send him away, in a week, like a 
weasel^ — Bite a maccaroony, my darling ! 

{Offering the plate to Mary. 

Mary, I thank you. 

Dennis, Faith, no merit of mine 5 'twas the butler 
that stole it : — take some; {Lets the plate fall,) Slips, 
by St. Patrick ! 

Mrs, Brill. {Screaming,) Our best china plate broke 
all to shivers ! 

Dennis. Delf, you deceiver ; delf. The cat's dining 
dish, rivetted. 

Mary, Pray now, let me hear your news. 

Dennis, That I will. — ^Mrs. Brulgruddery, I take 
the small liberty of begging yoii to get out, my lamb- 
kin. 

Mrs, Brul. I shan't budge an inch. She needn't be 
ashamed of any thing that's to be told, if she's what 
she shou'd be. 

Mary, I know what I should be, if I were in your 
piace, 

3Irs. Brul, Marry come up ! And what should you 
be then? 

Mary, More compassionate to one of my own sex, 
or to any one in misfortune. Had you come to me, 
almost broken hearted, and not looking like one o^sXib, 
ataadcmed to wickedness, I should Viave 1lko>x^ciX oxk 

i 
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your misery^ and forgot that it might have been 
brought on by your &iUts. 

Dennis, At her^ my littJe crature! By my sad, 
she'll bother the ould one! — ^FaiUi^ the Maddrahtf 
done her a deal of service ! 

Mrs. BruL What's to be said^ is said before me*, 
and that's flat. 

Mary. Do tdl it, then, (To Dennis.) but, fiv 
other's sakes, dm't mention, names. I wish to hide 
nothing now, on my bwn account ; thou^ the voaogf 
that was put down for me, before you would aftid 
me, shelter, I thou^t might have given me a Sttk 
more title to hear a private message. 

Mrs, Brul, I've a character, for virtue^ to lose^ 
young woman. 

Dennis, When that's gone, you'll get anottMr— 
that's of a damn'd impertinent landlady. Sure, she 
has a right to her parlour -, and hav'n't I brou^t her 
cash enough to swallow up the Red Cow's rent for 
these two years ? 

Mrs. Brul. Have you ! ^Well, though the young 

lady misunderstands me, its always my endeavour to 
be respectful to gentlefolks. 

Dennis, Och, botheration to the respect that's 
bought, by knocking cme shilling against another, at 
an inn ! Let the heart keep open house, I say ^ and 
if charity is not seated inside of it, like a beautiful 
barmaid, its all a humbug to stick up the sign of the 
Christian. 

Mrs. Brul. I'm sure Miss shall have any thing she 
likes, poor dear thing ! There's one chicken-— 

Dennis. A chicken ! — Fie on your double barbarity ! 
Would you murder the tough dunghill cock, to choke 
a customer? — ^A certain person, that shall be name- 
less, will come to you in the course of this day, either 
hy iiimsdlf, or by friend, or by handwriting. 
Mary. And not one wordr—iMfc oDfc,\s^ 
Dennii. Be agey— won't ba Vie \«stfe wxil \xi^^^ 
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tinie^ faere*s mneteen gumeas^ and a seven ahii- 

eoe^ as a bit of a postcrqit. 

r. Brut. Nineleen guineas an d 

tms. Hoold your gab^ waaoan. Count them^ dar- 

[Fuiting them on the Table, — ^Mart counU the 

Money, 
, Brul. {Drawing Dennis aside,) What have 
ne witii the rest ? 
liitt. The rest ! 

. Brul, Why, have vou given her all ? 
Mtf. 1*11 teQ yaa y9M, Mrs. Brulgruddery ; itft 
tkm, in summing up your last accounts, that, 
you begin to dot, ould Nick will cany one 5 
■t*8 youracSf, my kuoabkin. 
f. {WUhout,) Holo! Red Cow! 
inb. You are called, Mrs. Brulgruddery. 
. Brul, I, you Iri^ bear ! — Go, aad {Looking 
^ the window.) — Jimminy ! a traveller on horse- 
and the handscmiest gentleman I ever saw in my 

{Runs out, 
'y, CMi, then, it mxist be he ! 
inis. No, &ith, it isn't the young squire, 
-y. {Mournfully.) No ! ^ --.-- - 
mis. There — he's got off the outside of his 
its that flashy spark I saw crosai^ the court 
It the big house. — Here he is. 

Enter Tom Suuffleton. 

ff. {Looking at Mary.) Devilish good-looking 

pon my soul ! {Sees Dennis.) Who's that fellow? 

17115. Wdcome to Muckslush Heath, sir. 

\ff. Pray, sir, have you any business, here ? 

%nis. Very little, this last week, your honour. 

\ff. Oh, tlie landlord. Leave the room. 

rinis, (j^skie.) iWanners! but he's my c:usU>\Asa. 
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If he doa't bdiaye himself to the jcsuog cvator. IH 
bounce in^ and thump him blue. ('£xti. , 

Shuff, {Looking at Mary.) Shy^ — ^but styfish— 
much elegance^ and no brass : the most extraofdinaiy 
article that ever belonged to a brazier. — {Addrenmf^ 
her,) Don't be akrm'd^ my dear. Peihaps you did'nt 
expect a stranger ? 

Mary, No, Sir. 

Shuff, But you expected somebody^ I bdUeve^ didn't 
you> 

Mary, Yes, sir. 

Shuff, I come from him : here are my credentiab. 
Read that, my dear little girl, and you*ll see how 
&r I am authorized. {Gives her a letter, 

Mary, *Tis his hand. {Kissing the superscriptkm, 

Shuff, {As she is opening the letter,) Fbe hbat 
eyes, &ith, and very like my Fanny's. Yes, I see how 
it will end ^ — she'll be the fifteenth Mrs. ShufSeton. 

Mary, (Reading.) When the conflicts of my mind 
have subsided, and opportunity will permit, I will write 
to you fully. My friend is instructed from me to maki 
every arrangement for your welfare. With heartfe^ 
grief I add, family circumstances have torn me froik 

you for ever I 

{Drops the letter, and is falling. Shufflbtob 
supports her. 

Shuff, Ha ! damn it, this looks like earnest ! H^ 
do it very differently in London. 

Mary. {Recovering.) I beg pardon ar — ^I expected 
this ', but I ^I {Bursts into tears, 

Shuff. {Aside.) O, come, we are getting into Ae 
old train: after the shower, it will dear. My dear 
girl, don't flurry yourself^ — ^these are things of oomse; 
you know. To be sure, you must feel a little leseot* 
ment at first, but 

Mary, Resentment ! When I am never^ never to lee 
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lam again ! Morning and nighty my voioe will be 
nuaed to Heaven^ in anguish^ for his prosperity J And 
tdl him — ^pray^ sir^ tell him, I think tiie many, many 
litter tears I shall ^ed, will atone for my &,ults -, then 
you know, as it isn't himself, but his station, that sun- 
ders us, if news should reach him that I have died, it 
can't bring any trouble to his consdenoe. 

Shuff. Mr. Rochdale^ my love, you'll find will be 
voy handsome. . 

Mary. I always found him so, sir. 
. Shuff. He has sent you a hundred pound bank note 
(Gimg U to her.) till matters can be arranged, just 
to set you a-going. 

' Mary, I was going, sir — out of this country, for 
ever. Sure hexx)uldn't think it necessary to send me 
ftis, for fear I should trouble him ! 

Shuff. Pshaw! my love, you mistake: the inten- 
tion is to give you a settlement. 

Mary. I intended to get one for myself, sir. 

Snuff. Did you? 

Mary. Yes, sir ; in London. I shall take a place 
in the coach to-morrow morning; and I hope the 
people of the inn where it puts up, at the end of 
the journey, will have the charity to recommend me 
to an honest service 

Shuff. Service? Nonsense! You you must 

thiiik differently. I'll put you into a situation in 
town. 

Mary. Will you be so humane, sir ? 

Shuff Should you like Marybone parish, my 
love? 

Mary. All parishes are the same to me, now I 
must quit my own, sir. 

Shiff. I'll write a line for you, to a lady in that 

quarter, and Oh, here's pen and ink {fVrites 

and talks as he is writing.) 1 shall be in Loadow^ 
mysdt in about ten days, and then I'll v\s\t ^ow> V> ^fc 
how you go on. 
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Mary, O dr ! you wt, indeed, a lirie&d! 

Shuff, I mean to be yoxa friend^ my kiTe. 'Ooat, 
(Giving her the letter,) MfB. Brown^ Howfand- 
street^ an old acquaintance of mine; a rery good' 
natured, discreet, cJderly lady, I assure you. 

Mary, You ai^ very good, tar; mit I skttfl be 
ashamed to look such a discreet pensKm in the ftce, 
if she hears my story. 

Shuff, No, you needn't ; — she has a laige stodc d 
charity for the indiscreti(»is of others, bdiere me. 

Mary, I don't know how to thmik you, sir. llie 
unfortunate^ must look up to such a lady, sure, as a 
mother. 

Shuff. She has acquired that appd]adon.->^^i-^ToD'n 
be very comfortable 3 — and, vihai I arrive in town, 

I'U 

Enter Pebegbine. 
Who have we here?— 4% ! — hal'-^hat-^Thia inittt 
be the gentleman she mentioned to Frank in her letter. 
— ^Rather an ancient ami, {A$ide, 

Per eg. So I — I suspected this might be the case. 
{Aside!) You are Mr. Rochdale, I presume, sir. 

Shuff. Yes, sir, you do presume ^ — but I am not 
Mr. Rochdale. 

Per eg, I beg your pardon, sir 3— for mistaking you 
for so Ixid a person. 

Shuff, Mr. Rodidale, sir, is my intimate fnend. 
If you mean to recommend yourself in this quarter, 
{Pointing to Mary.) good breeding will suggest to 
you, that it musn't be done by abudng himji before 
me. 

Pereg, I have not acquired that sort of good 
breeding, sir, which isn't founded on good sense 3— 
and when I call the betrayer of female innocence • 
bad character, the tmn, I think, is too true to be 
abusive. 

Shuff. 'Tis a pity, fiien, you hav'n't been tai^ a 
little better what is due to poi^L^'d Biod^e^.'^, 
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Per0g, I am always willing to improve. 

8h^. I hqpe^ or^ you wtm't uige me to become 
your iDStnictor. 

Fereg» You are unequal to the task: — If you 
(piandl with me in the cause of a seducer^ you are 
ufit to teach me the duties of a citizen. 

Shuff, You may make^ sir^ a very good dtizen^ 
but, curse me, if you'U do for the west end of the 
"tofwo. 

Pereg, I make no distinctions in the ends of towns, 
eir: — ^ ends d int^rity are always unifoim^ and 
*ti8 only, where those ends are most promoted, that 
the inhAitants of a town, let them live east or west, 
xuoBt preponderate in rational estimation. . 

Shuff. Pray, sir, are you a methodist preacher, in 
inrant of a c(»^^regation > 

Pereg, Perhaps I*m a quack doctor, in want of a 
Jade Pudding. — ^WiU you engage with me ? 

Shuff. Damn me if this is to be borne. — Sir, the 
correction I must give you will 

Pereg, {With coolness.) Desist, young man, in 
time, or you may r^)ent yoiu* petulance. 

Mary. {Coming between them.) Oh, gentlemen ! 
pray, pray don*t! I am so firighten'd! Indeed^ sir^ 
you mistake. {To Pereo.) This gentleman has 
been so good to me. {Pointing to Shuffleton.) 

Pereg, Prove it, child^ and I shall honour him. 

Mary. Indeed, indeed he has. — Pray, pray don't 
quarrel! when two such generous people meet, it 
would be a sad fHty. See, sir, (7\> Peregrine.) he 
has recommended me to a place in London -, — here's 
the letter to the good lady, an elderly lady, in Mary- 
bone parish ! and so kind, sir, every body, that knows 
her, calls her mother. 

Pereg. {Looking at the superscription.) In&mous ! 
sit down, and compose, yourself, xa^ \D\t-, — ^\q. 
gentleman and I shah soon come to acv \m!^Y^X»s^- 
iqg-. One word, sir : {Mary sits in the back oj iKc 

6 2 
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scene, the Men advance,) I have lived long in India; 
— but the flieSj who gad thither, buz in our eara, 'till 
we learn what they have blown upon in England. J 
have heard of the wretch, in whose house you meant 
to place that unfortunate. 

Shuff, Well> And you meant to place h^ in snig- 
ger lodgings, I suppose? 

Pereg, I mean to place her where — 

Shuff, No, my dear feUow, you don't; unkfls 

you answer it to me. 

Pereg, I understand you. — ^In an hour, then, I 
shall be at tlie Manor-house, whence I suppose ym 
come. Here we sure both unarmed -, and there is one 
waiting at the door, who, perhaps, mi^t intenrupt 
us. 

Shuff. Who is he ? 

Pereg, Her&ther; ^her agonized &ther; to 

whose intreaties I have yield^f and brought him 
here, prematurely. — He is a tradesman 5 — 'boieBth 
your notice 5 — a vulgar brazier 3 — ^but he has some 
sort of feeling for his child ^ whom, now your 
friend has lured her to the precipice of. despair^ 
you would hurry down tlie gidph of in&my. — For 
your own convenience, sir, I- would advise you to 
avoid him. 

Shuff. Your advice, now, begins to be a little sen- 
sible 'y and> if you turn out a gentleman, though I sus- 
pect you to be one of the brazier's company, I shall 
talk to you at Sir Simon's. (Exit, 

Mary. Is the gentleman, gone, ar ? 
Pereg, Let hun go, child; and be thankful that 
you have escaped from a villain. 
Mary, A villain, sir ! 

Pereg. The basest -, for nothing can be baser than 
manly strength, in the specious form of protection, 
injuring an unhappy woman. When we should be 
props to the lily in the storm, 'tis damnable to spring 
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up like v^imis weeds> and twine about the dioop- 
wg flower^ tiU we destroy it. 

Mary, Thea, where are fiiei^ to be fo^nd, sir? 
He aeem'd honesty so do you; hvA, perhaps^ you 
may be as bad. 

Pereg. Do not trust me. I have brought you a 
friend^ child, in whom, nature tells us, we ever 
should confide. 

Mary, What, here, sir ? 

Pereg, Yes ; — ^when he hurts* you, he must wound 
himsdf ; and so suspicious is the hmEoan heart beoKne, 
from the treacheiy of sodety, ^uit It wants that seou- 
Fity. I will send nim to you. (Exit, 

Mary, Who can he mean ! I know nobody but 
Air. Rochdale that, I thinks woidd come io m^ For 
my poor dear fether, when he knows aQ my cringe, 
tvfll abandon me^ as I deserve. 

Enter Job Thornberry, at the door Peregrinv 

has gone out at. 

Job, Maiy ! (Mary riiriekf and falls, her father 
rMU to her,) My dewr MiM^ !rrr^sp^ to me ! 

Mary, (Recovering.) Dm't kx^ kindly <m me^ 
DQLy dear £iAer ! Leave spte ^ I Icdft yo^ : — ^but I was 
idmoatmad. 

JMf, rU nev^ leave you, till I drop dovm dead by 
ywBt side. How could you run away iroQi ^le^ Muffy } 
(She shrinks,) Come^ come^ kiss me^ a^ we*U tiJk 
af that another time. 

Mary, You hav'n't heard half the stoiy, or I*m 
jure you'd never foi^ve me. 

Job, Never mind the story, now, Mary 3 — *ia3 a 
true story that you're my child, and that's enough 
for the present. I hear you have met with a rascal. 
[ hav'nt been told who^ yet. Some Mks don't always 
forgive 5 braziers do. Kiss me again, and we'll talk 
on't by and bye. But, why would you run away, 
Mary? 

3 
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Mary. I coud*n't stay and be deceitful -, and it hai 
often cut me to the hearty to see you show me that 
affection^ which I knew I did*nt deserve. 

Job. Ah! you jade! \ ought to be angry; but I 
can't. Look here— -don't you remember this waist* 
coat } you woik'd it for me^ you know. 

Mary, I know I did. {Kissing him. 

Job, I had a hard struggle to put'it on this mom- 
ingj but I squeezed myself into it a few hours 
after you ran away. — If I could do that, you mig^t 
have told me the worsts without much fear of my 
anger. How have th^ bdiaved to you^ Mary? 

Mary, The landlord is very humane^ but the land* 
lady 

Job, Crud to you } I'll blow her up like gunpowder 
in a copper. We must stay here to-night 5 — fix 
there's Peregrine^ that king of good fellows^ we must ' 
stay here 'till he comes back^ from a little way off^ be 
says. 

Mary, He that brought you here ? 

Job, hy, he. I don't loiow what he intends — bat 
I trust sJl to him: — and when he returhs^ we'U 
have such a merry-making ! Hollo ! house ! Otk, 
damn it^ 111 be good to the landlord 5 but I'll play 
hell with his vdfe ! Come with me^ and let us call 
about us a bit. Hollo !«— house ! come^ Mary! 
odsbobs^ I'm so happy to have you again ! House ! 
-— come^ Mary ? (£:i:eiiii/. 



."t 
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ACT THE FOURTH. 

SCENE I. 

The outside of the Red Cow, 
Dennis Brulgruddery before the door, 

« 

Dennis. Tve stretched my neck half a yard longer, 
fk^okmg out after that rapscallion, Dan. Och ! and 
*% it jraursdf I see, at last ? There he comes, in a 
^inail's trot, with. a basket bdiind him, Uke a stage 



Enter Dan, with a basket at his back, 

XDan, you divil ! aren't you a beast of a waiter } 
Dan, What for? 

lyennis. To stay out so, the first day of company. 
Dan. Come, that be a good un ! I ha* waited for 
the company a week, and I defy you to say I ever 
left the house till they comed. 

Dennis, Well, and that's true. Padfy me ^^ith a 
^ood reason, and you'll find me a dutiful master. 
Arrah, Dan, what's that hump grown out at your 
back, on the road } 

Dan, Plenty o* meat and drink. I ha'n't had such 
a hump, o' late, at my stomach. 

(Puts the basket on the ground. 
Dennis, And who hamess'd you, Dan, with all. 
that kitchen-stuff? 

Dan. He as ware rack'd, and took I wi un to Pen- 
Kince, for a companion. He order'd I, as I said 
things were a little femish'd-like, here^^ to buy IVas fov 
the yovruj: woman, and the old man \\e \\vV Xycowgs^ 
back wi' un. 
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Dennis. Then you have been gabblmg your ill 
looking stories about my larder^ you stone-eatorl 

Dan. Larder ! I told un you had tibree live p^ as 
were dying. 

Dennis. Oh fie ! Think you^ won*t any mastar & 
charge a man sarvant that idiaaies him? "Hiank yoar 
luck^ I can't bhish. But is the old fellow^ our cus- 
tomer has brou^t^ his intimate friend^ he nevor saw 
but once, thirty years ago ? 

Dan. Ees^ that be old Job Thomberry, the b»- 
zier ; and, as sure as you stand there, when we got to 
his ^op, they were a going to make him a banker. 

Dennis. A banker ! I never saw one made. How 
do they do it ? 

Dan. Why, the bum-baileys do come into his hoaa^j 
and daw away all his goods and furniture. 

Dennis. By the powers, but that's one way of set- 
ting a man going in business ! 

Dan. When we got into the ^hap, there they woe, 
as grum as thimder. — ^You ha' seen a bUm-bailey ? 

Dennis. I'm not curious that way. I might have 
seen one, once or twice 3 but I was walking mighty 
&st, and had no time to look behind me. 

Dan. My companion — our customer — ^he went xsp 
stairs, and I bided below -, — and then they be^n a 
knocking about the goods and chapels. — ^That wve 
no business o' nunc. 

Dennis. Sure it was not. 

Dan. Na, for sartin^ sol ax'd 'em what th^ware 
a doing J — and they told I, wi' a broad grin, talongan 
invention of the misfortunate man's defects. 

Dennis. Choke their grinning ! The law of the 
land^s a good doctor 3 but, bad luck tp those that 
gorge upon such a fine physician's poor patients! 
Sure, we know, now and then, its mighty wholesome 
to Ueed ; but nobody Mb in love with the leech. 

Dan. They comed down stair — our customer and 
the brsakr-, and the head bailey he began a biiUock- 
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log attfae old man^ in my mmd, just as one christian 
flhou*dn*t do to another. I had nothing to do vri* 
that. * 

Dennis, Damn the bit. 

- Dim. 'So, nothing at alls and so my blood began 'to- 
lise. He made the poor old man alnM)st fit to cry. 

Denh'ts. That wasn't your concern, you know. 

Dan. Bless you, mun! 'twould ha* looked busy 

i; in -me; to say a word ; so I took up a warming 
pBQ^ and I bang'd-bum bailey, wi* the broad end on't 
M he fell o* the floor, as flat as twopence. 

Dennis. Oh, hubaboo! lodge in my heart, and TU 
^ liever ax you for rent — ^you're a friend in need. Re- 
member, I've a warming-pan — ^you know where it 
luiDgs, and that's enough. 

Dan. They had like to ha' warm'd I, finely, I do 
how. I Avare iiigh being haul'd to prison 5 'cause, 
as well as I could make out their cant, it do seem I had 
rescued myself, and broke a statue. 

Dennis. Och, the Philistines ! 

Dan. But our traveller — I do think he be the 
devil — ^he settled all in a jifFyj for he paid the old 
loan's debts, and the bailey's broken head ware 
chuck'd into the batgain. 

Dennis. And what did he pay > 

Dan. Guess, now. 

Dennis. A hundred pounds ? 

Dan. Six thousand, by gum ! 

Dennis. What ! on the nail ? 

Dan. Naj on the counter. 

Dennis. Whew! — six thousand pou ! Oh, 

by the powers, this man must be the philosopher's 
stone t Dan 

Dan. Hush ! here he be. 

£w<er Peregrine, /rom </ic ?iousc. 

Pere^'. (To Dan.) So, friend^ youYuatve\ito\v^\.Y^- 
tubso, I perceive. 
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Dcm, Ees^ ur j — ^three boiled fowLi^ three rcMkjtwo 
chlckea pieSy and a capcm. 

Pereg, You have consider*d abundanoe, more <liu 
variety. And the wine } 

Dan. A dozen o* ca^pital red port^ sir : I ax*d tv 
the newest they had T the cellar. 

Dennis, {To himself,) Six thousand pounds^ upon 
a counter ! 

Pereg. {To Dan.) Carry the hamper in doors; diea 
return to me iJSstantly. You must aoocHnpany me^ in 
another excursion. 

Dan. What, now ? 
' Pereg. Yesj to Sir Simon Rochdale's. You are 
not tired, my honest fellow ? 

Dan. Na, not a walking wi* you 3 — ^but, dang me, 
when you die, if all the shoemakers shoud*n*t go into 
mourning. (Dan takes the hamper into the house, 

Dennis. {Ruminating.) Six thousand pounds! by 
St. Patrick, it*s a sum ! 

Pereg. How many miles from here to the Manor- 
house? 

Dennis. Six thousand ! 

Pereg. Six thousand ! — ^yards, you mean, I suppose, 
friend. 

Dennis. Sir ! e h } Yes, ar, I— -I mean yards 
— aU upon a counter ! 

Pereg. Six thousand yards upon a counter ! Mme 
host, here, seems a little bewUder'd 3— but he has 
been anxious, I find, for poor Mary, and *tis national 
in him to blend eccentricity with kindness. John 
Bull exhibits a plain, undecorated dish of solid be- 
nevolence 'y but Pat has a gay garnish of whim around 
his good nature ; and if, tiow and then, *tis sprinkled 
in a little confusion, they must have vitiated stomachs, 
who are not pleased ^th the embellishment. 

Re-enter Dan booted 
Dan Now^ sir^ you and lU sXxoxi^ iX. 
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Pereg. Is the way we are to go, now, so much worse, 
thai you have cased yourself in those boots ? 

Dan. Quite dean; — ^that's why I put *em on : I 
flbould ha' dirted *em in t'other job. 

Pereg Set forward, then 

Dan. Na^ sir, axing youi- pardon 5 I be but the 
guide, and 'tisn*t for I to go first. 

Pereg, Ha ! ha ! Then, we must march abreast, boy, 
Bke histy soldiers, and I shall be side by side with 
honesty : — ^'tis the best way of travelling thro' life's 
journey, and why not over a heath ? Come my lad. 

Dan. Cheek by jowl, by gum ! 

(Exeunt Peregrine and Dan. 

Dennis. That walking philosopher — perhaps he'll 
give me a big bag of money. Then, to be sure, I 
\voii*t lay out some of it to m^e me easy for life 5 for 
In fettle a separate maintenance upon ould mother 
Srulgruddery. 

Job Thornbbrry peeps out at the door of the public 

house. 

Job. Landlord! 

Dennis. Coming, your honour. 

Job. {Coming forward.) Hush! don't bawl; — ^Mary 
bas &]lai asleep. You have behaved like an emperor 
to her, she says. Give me your hand. Landlord. 

Dennis. Behaved ! — ^Arrah, now, get away with 
your blarney. (Refusing his hand. 

Job. Wdl, let it alone. I'm an old fool, perhaps ; 
but, as you comforted my poor girl, in her trouble, I 
thought a squeeze from her fether's hand — as much 
as to say, " thank you, for my child" — ^might not have 
come amiss to you. 

Dennis. And is it yourself who are that crature's 
£ei^er> 

Job. Her mother said so, and I always believed 
her. You have heard some'at of wbalYvas Vvsc^^xC^, 
Imippoee. It's all over our town, 1 taike t^, Vj ^Cgca 
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time. Scandal is an ugly, trumpeting deviL Let Jj 
*em talk ; — a man loses little by parting with a faodi 
of neighbours^ who are busiest in publishing Us fir 
mily misfortunes ; for they are just the sort of catde 
who would never stir over the threshold to prevent 

;&n. 

JDenntf. Troth, and thafs true^ — and soDae wiO- 
only sarveyou, beease you're convenient to /em, fbr 
the time present^ just as my customers come to. tb^ 
Ked Cow. 

Job, Til come to the Red Cow, hail, rain, or shin^^ 
to help the house, as long as you are landlord. ThofqgfC^ 
I must say that your wBe 



Dennis. (Putting his hand before Job's mouth. 
Decency ! — ^Remember your own honour, and m;^ 
feelings. I mustn't hear any thing bad, .you know 
of Mrs. Brulgruddery 5 and you'll say nothing 
of her, without telling damn'd lies ; so be asy. 

Job. Well, I've done 3 — but we mustn't be speaki 
ill of all the world, neither : there are always some^ 
sound hearts to be found, among the hoUow ones. 
Now he that is just gone over the heath—— 

Dennis. What, the walking philosopher ? 

Job. I don't know any thing of his philosophy ^ 
but, if I live these thousand years, I shall never for- 
get his goodness. Then, there's another ^ — ^I was 
thinking, just now, if I had tried him, I might have 
found a friend in my need, this morning. 

Dennis. Who is he ? 

Job. A monstrous good young man ; and as modest 
and aSy^le, as if he had been bred up a 'prentice, in* 
stead of a gentleman. 

Den7iis. And what's his name } 

Job. Oh, every body knows him, in this neigh- 
bourhood 5 he lives hard by — ^Mr. Fnmcis Rochdale^ 
the young 'squire, at the Msmor-house. 

J)ennis. Mr. Francis Rochdale I 
Jod, Ye8\ — ^he's as coudesceadVcvs *, osvV Vo^^JNate. 
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a friendship for me^ and mine. He told me, toother 
day, he*d recommend me in trade to all the great 
fiumilies twenty miles round;— ^^nd said he*d &, I 
d(m*t know what all, for my Mary. 

Dennis, He did! — ^Well, feith^ you mayn^tknow 
what y but, by my soul, he has kept his word ! 

Job. Kept his word ! — ^What do you mean ? 

Dennis. Harkye — ^If Scandal is blowing about 
your little fireside acddent, 'twas Mr. Francis Roch- 
dale recommended him to your shop^ to buy his brass 
trumpet 

Job. Eh ! What> no ! — ^yes — ^I see it at once !— 
young Rochdale's a rascal ! — Mary ! (Bawling. 

Dennis, Hush — ^you'll wake her, you know. . 

Job. I intend it. I'll — a glossy, oily, smooth 
rascal! — ^warming me in his &your, like an unwhole- 
some February sun ! shining upon my poor cottage, 
and drawing forth my child, — my tender blossom^ — 

to suffer blight, and mildew! ^Mary! ^I'U go 

directly to the Manor-house — his &ther s in the com- 
missicMi. — ^I mayn't find justice, but I shall find a 
justice of peace. 

Dennis. Fie, now ! and can't you listen to reason. 

Job. Reason !—— tell mer a reason why a &ther 
shouldn't be almost mad, when his patron has ruin'd 
his dhUd. — ^Damn his protection! — ^tell me a reason 
why a man of birth's seducing my daughter doesn't 
ahxiost double the rascality? yes, double it: for my 
fine g^ideman, at the very time he is laying his plans 
to make her in^unaous, would think himself dis^aced 
in making her the honest reparation she might find 
from one of her equals. 

Dennis. Arrah, be asy, now, Mr. Thomberry. 

Job. And, this spark, forsooth, is now canvassing 
the county ! — ^but, if I don't give him his own at th«5 
hustings! — ^How dare a man set himself up for a 
guardian of his ndghbour's rights, who has robbd 
his neighbour of his dearest con^OTts'^. Hem <BaA 
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a seducer come into freeholders* houses^ and have 
the impudence to say^ send me up to London as your 
representative ? Mary ! (CaUmg, 

Dennis, That's all very true. — ^But if the voters aie 
under petticoat government^ he has a xnigfaty good 
chance of his election. 

Enter Mary. 

Mary, Did you call, my dear fether ? ' 

Job, Yes, I did call. (Passkmatebf, 

Dennis, Don't you frighten tliat poor young cia- 
ture ! 

Mary, Oh, dear! what has happen*d? — You are 
angry; very angry. I hope it isn't with me! — if it 
is, I have no reason to complain. 

Job, {Softened, and folding her in his arms,} My 
poor, dear child ! I forgive you twenty times moie, 
now, than I did before. 

Mary, Do you, my dear &ther ? 

Job. Yes; for there's twenty times more excuse 
for you, when rank and education have help'd a sooim- 
drel to dazzle you. Come ! ( Taking her hand, 

Mary. Come ! where } 

Job, (Impatiently,) To the Manor-house with me, 
directly. 

Mary. To the Manor-house ! Oh, my dear &ther, 
think of what you are doing ! think of me ! 

Job, Of you! — ^I think of nothing else. I'll see 
you righted. Don't be terrified, child— damn it, 
you know I doat on you : but we are all equals in the 
eye of the law! and rot me, if I won't make a 
baronet's son shake in his shoes, for betraying a bra- 
zier's daughter. Come, love, come ! 

(Exeimt Job and Mart. 

Dennis, There'll be a big botheration at the Manor- 
house ! My customers are all gone, that I was to 
eatertam : — nobody's \e£t Wt ii^'<) ^ai£c&:l^sSxv., Nvbo don't 
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iin me; Sir Sinion^s butler gives good Ma- 
— so, I*m off, after the rest 5 aad ihe Red 
and mother Brulgruddery may take care of 
other. (Exit. 

SCENE II. 

Enter Frank Rochdale. ^ 

lAr. Shuffleton*s intelligence astonishes me ! — So 

throw herself into Sie arms of another ! 

hat could effect, even if time for persever- 
ad fevour'd him, such a person*s success with 

Enter Sir Simon Rochdale. 

Simon, "Why, Frank ! I thought you were walk- 
h Lady Caroline. 
ik. No, sir. 

Simon. Ha ! I wish you would learn some of 

Uantries of the present day from your friend, 

)huffleton: — but, from being careless of com- 

to the feshion, damn it, you go beyond it 5 

1 neglect a woman three days before marriage, 
ch as half the Tom Shuffletons three months 

► 

ik. As by entering into this marriage, sir, I 
;rform the duties of a son, I hope you will do 
justice to suppose I shall not be basely negli- 
i a husband. 
Simon. Frank, you're a fool ; and 

Enter a Servant. 
iir? 

. A person. Sir Simon, says he wishes to see 
veiy urgent business. 

^imon. And J have veiy urgent \)\A&\x\saa, yxsX 

n 2 
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now, Tdth my steward. Who is the person > How 
did he come ? 

Serv, On foci, Sir Simon. 

Sir Simon. Oh, let him wait. . (Exii Sektant. 
At all events^ I can*t see this person for these tiVQ 
hours. — ^I widi you wou'd see him for me. 

Frank. Certmnly, sir, — any thing is refuge to voft, 
now, from the subject of matrimony. (Aside and gomg. 

Sir Simon. But a word before you go. Damn it, 
my dear lad^ why can*t you percdve I am labomiiig 
this marriage for your good } We shall enndble 1i£ 
Rodidales ; — ^for, tho* my fother^ — ^your grandfafaer, 
— did some service in elections (that made him a Ba- 
ronet^) amassed property^ and bou^t lands^ and ao 
on^ yet^ your great grand&ther — Come^ here— — 
your great grandfiUher was a miOer. (Half whi^>ermg. 

Frank. (Smiling.) I shall not respect his menMxy 
less, &r, for knowing his occupation. 

Sir Sitnon. But the world will^ you blodchead : 
and for your sake, for the sake c^ our posted^, I 
would cross the cart breed, as much as possible by 
blood. 

Frank. Is that of consequence, sir ? ^ 

Sir Simon. Isn't it the common policy } and the 
necessities of your boasters of pedigree produce a 
thousand intermarriages with people of no pedigree at 
all 3 — ^tiU, at last, we so jumble a genealogy, that, 
if the devil himself would pluck knowledge from tbe 
family tree, he could hardly find out the original 
fruit. (Exeunt teveralli/. 



Enter Tom Shufflbton, /rom the park, following 
Lady Caroline Braymore. 



Shuff. " The time i^ come for Iphigene to find, 

'* The miracle she wrought upon my mind.* 
Ladif Car. Don't talk to me. 
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Shuff, ** For, now, by love, by force she shall be 
** mine, 
" Or death, if force should foil, shall finish 
" my design." 
had:g Car, I wish you wou'd finish your nonsense. 
Shii^. Nonsense : — 'tis poetry ; somebody told me 
*twas written by Dryden. 

Lady Car, Perhaps so j ^but all poetry is non- 



Skuff, Hear me, then, in prose. 
Lady Car. Psha ! — ^that's worse. 
Shuff. Then I must express my meaning in panto- 
Hume. Shall I ogle you ? 

Lady Car. You are a teazing wretdi: — ^I have 
Qabjected myself, I find, to very ill>treatment, in 
this pethr fonuly^ — and begin to perceive I am a 
ynry wcbk woman. 

Shuff. (Aside,) Pretty well for that matter. 
Lady Car. To find myself absolutely avoided by 
the gentleman I meant to honour with my hand, — so 

pointedly neglected ! 

Shuff. I must confess it loolcs a little like a com- 
plete cut. 

L€uiy Car. And what you told me of the low attach- 
ment that 

Shuff. Nay, my dear Lady Caroline, dont say that 

I told you more than 

Lady Car. I won't have it denied : — and I'm sure 
'tis all true. See here — here's an odious parchment 
Lord Fitz Balaam put into my hand in the park. — 
A marriage license, I think he calls it — ^but if I don't 

scatter it in a thousand pieces 

Shuff. (Pi-eventing her.) SofUy, my dear Lady 
Caroline; that's a license of marriage, you know. 
The names are inserted of course. — Some of them 
may be rubb'd a little in the carriage j but they may 

be filled up at pleasure, you know. ¥x«x^"5i w^ 

£iendj and i£ he has been x^eg^agewVy \ ^»^ 

ua 
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nothing ; but the parscm of the parish is as bhnd as a 
beetle. 

Lady Car, Now^ don't you think, Mr. ShuflSeton,! 
am a very ill-used person ? 

Shuf, I fed inwardly for you^ Lady Caroline ; but 
my firiend makes the subject delicale. lAt us chnge 
it. Did you observe the steeple upon the Mil, at & 
end of the park pales ? 

Lady Car, Psha! — "So, 

Shuff, It belongs to one of the prettiest little inl- 
lage churches you ever saw in your life. — Let me Atm 
you the inside of the churchy Lady Caroline. 

Lady Car, I am almost afraid : for, if I flfaodd 
make a rash vow there, what is to become of nj 
Lord Fitz Balaam. 

Shuff. Oh, that's true ; I had foigot his lonhU^ : 
— ^but, as the exigencies of the times demand it, kt 
U3 hurry the question through the CommoDS, and 
when it has passed, with such strong indepeodent in- 
terest on our aides, it will hardly be thrown out by 
the Peerage. {Exewnt 

SCENE III. 

Another apartment in Sir Simon Rochdale*s 

house. 

Enter Peregrine. 

Per eg. Sir Simon does not hurry himself; but tis 
a custom with the great, to make the little, and the 
unknown, dance attendance. When I left Cornwall, 
as a boy, this house, I remember, was tenanted by 
strangers, and the Rochdales inhabited ai^ther OQ 
the estate, seven miles off. — I have lived to see sonK* 
changes in the &mily, and may live, perhaps, to see 
more. 

Enter Frank Rochdale, 

Frank, You expected, I believe, Sir Simon Roch- 
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dale, sir^ — but he will be oocupied ivith particular 
bfdsiness^ for some time. Can I receive your com- 
mands^ sir? 

Pereg. Are you Sir Simon Rochdale*s son^ sir ? 

Erank, I am. 

Pereg, It wos my wiah^ sir^ to have seen your 
ftllier. I come unintroduced^ and scurvily enough 
aoooutred^ but, as I have urgent matters to commu- 
nicate^ and have suffered shipwreck^ upon your coast, 
Qiis morning, business will excuse my obtrusion, and 
tlie flea must apologize for my wardrobe. 

Erank. Shipwreck ! That calamity is a sufficient 
tntioduction to every roof, I trust, in a civilized 
txxmtry. "What can we do immediately to serve 
yoa} 

Pereg. Nothing, sir — ^I am here to perform service, 
not to require it. I come from a wretched hut on the 
fteeth^ witiun the ken of this affluent mansion^ where 
I have witness*d calaniity in the extreme. 

Erank. J do not understand you. 

Pereg. Mary ! — 

Erank. Ha ! — ^Now you have made me understand 
^^ou. I percdve, now, on what object you have 
presented yourself here, to harangue. 'Tis a subject 
on which my own remorse would have taught me to 
bend to a just man*s castigation -, but the reproof re- 
torts on the reprover, when he is known to be a 
hypocrite. My friend, or, has taught me to know 
you. 

Pereg. He, whom I encountered at the house on 
the heath? 

Frank. The same. 

Pereg. And what may he have taught you ? 

Erank. To discover, that your aim is to torture 
me, for relinquishing a beloved object, whom you are, 
at this moment, attaching to yourself; — to know, 
that a diabolicai dLsposition, for wYudi 1 caxvxvcA. «jc- 
ooiat, prompts you to come here, mftiovxt ^e V^-^ 
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bability of benefitang any party^ to iiyure me^ and 
throw a whole &niily into ooofusioa^ on the eve of t 
marriage. But^ in tearing myself fiom the poor, 
wrang'd^ Mary^ I almost tear my veiy heart fay ib 

fibres fiom the seat j but 'tis a sacrifioe to a fr- 

ther's repose } and — 

Pereg. Hold^ or! When you betrayed the poor, 
wronged Mary^ how came you to foiget, that evoy 
Other's repose may be broken for ever by his dulifs 
conduct? 

Frank, By my honour ! by my soul ! it was my 
intention to- have placed her hr, &r above the readi 
of want ', but you^ my hollow mcmitor^ are firustrat- 
ing that intention. You^ who come here to preach 
virtue^ are tempting her to be a confirmed votary of 
vioe^ wh(Hn I in penitence would rescue^ as the victim 
ci unguarded sensibility. 

Pereg. Are you^ then^ jealous of me ? 

Frank, Jealous ! 

Pereg, Aye : if so, I can give you iease. Return 
with me to the injmied innocent on the heath : marry 
her, and I will give her away. 

Frank, Marry her ! I am bound in honour to an- 
other. 

Pereg, Modem honour is a coercive argument; 
but when you have seduced virtue, whose injuries 
you will not solidly repair, you must be slightly bound 
in old-fashion'd honesty. 

Frank. I I know not what to say to you. 

Your manner almost awes me 3 and there is a mystery 
in 

Pereg, I am mysterious, sir. I may have other 
business, perhaps, with your i^ther 3 and, I vdll tell 
you, the very fate of your fjEumily may hang on my 
omferenoe with him. Come, come, Mr. Rochdale, 
bring me to Sir Simon. 

Frank, My fether cannot be seen yet. WHl you 
for a short time^ remain in my apartment ? 
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Ttreg, WmiDgly;— -end depend on this, sir — ^I 
kve seen enoi^ of the world*s weakness, to for- 
me the casual fioilts of youthful indiscretion; — but 
Ihave a detestadcxi for systematic vice; and thou^, 
»a genanal coisor, my lash may be feeble, drcum- 
itanoes have put a soouige in my hand, wfaidi may 
fill heavily on this &mily, should any of its brandies 
fins me to wield it. — ^I attend you. (Exeunt* 



ACT THE FIFTH. 

SCENE I. 

A Hall in the Manor-house. 

Voices wrangling without. 

Job, I will see Sir Simon. 

Simon, You can't see Sir Simon, &c. &c. &c. 

Enter Job Thornberry, Mary, and Simon. 

Job, Don't tell me 3 — ^I come upon justice busi- 
ness. 

Simon. Sir Simon be a gentleman justice. 

Job, If the justice allows all his servants to be 
as saucy as you, I can't say much for the gentle- 
man. 

Simon. But these ben't his hoiu*s. 

Job. Hours for justice ! I thought oae of the bles- 
sings of an Englishman, was to find justice ul «»:) 
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Mary. Pray don't be so 



job. Hold your tongue, chUd. What are his 
hours? 

Simon, Why, fix)m twelve to two. 

Job, Two hours out of four-and-twenty ! I hope 
all, that belong to law, are a little quicker than his 
worship 'y if not, when a case wants immediate re- 
medy, its just deven to one against us. Don't you 
know me ? 

Simon, Na. 

Job, I'm sure I have seen you in Penzance. 

Simon, My wife has got a chandler's shop there. 

Job, Haven't you heard we've a fire-engine in the 
church: 

Simon, What o' that > 

Job, Suppose your wife's shop was in flames, and 
all her bacon and ferthing candles frying ? 

Simon. And what then ? 

Job, Why, then, while the house was burning, you'd 
run to the church for the engine. < Shou'dn't yoa 
think it plaguy hard if the sexton said, *' Call for it 
to-morrow, between twelve and two V* 

Simon, That be neither here nor there. 

Job, Isn't ! Then, do you see this stick? (Menacing, 

Simon, Pshaw ! you be a fooolish old fellow. 

Job, Why, that's true. Every now and then a jack- 
in-office, like you, proVokes a man to forget his years. 
The cudgel is a stout one, and some'at like your mas- 
ter's justice 3 — 'tis a good weapon in weak hands > and 
that's the way many a rogue escapes a dressing. — 
What ! you are laughing at it ? 

Smon. Ees. 

Job, Ees ! you Cornish baboon, in a laced livery ! — 
Here's something to make you grin more — ^here's half 
a crown. (Holding it up between his finger and thumb, 

Simon. Hee ! hee ! 

Job, Hee, hee ! — Dvuxm your Land's-end chops \ 
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'tis to gel me to your master : — ^but, before you have 
it, though he keeps a gentieman-justice-shop^ I shall 
make free to ring it on his counter. (Throws it on the 
fiooT,) There! pick it up. (Simon picks up the 
limey.) I am afraid you are not the first underling that 
hs stooped to pocket a bribe, before he*d do his duty. 
**Now, tell the gentleman-justice^ I want to see 



Simon, I'll try what I can do for you. {Exit, 

Job. What makes you tremble so, Miary ! 

Mary. I can't help it? — I wish I could persuade 
}iou to go back again. 

Job. ril stay tiU the roof MLs, but Til see some of 
'cni 

Mary. Indeed, you don't know how you terri^ 
me. But, if you go to Sir Simon, you'll leave mc 
here in the hall; — you won't make me go vnih you, 
&ther? 

Job. Not take you with me? — I'U go with my 
wroDgs in my hand, and make him blush for his son. 

Mary. 1 hope you'U think better of it. 

Job. Why? 

Mary. Because, when you came to talk, I should 
sink with shame, if he said any tiling to you that 
might that 

Job. Might what ? 

Mary. (Sighing, and hanging down her head.) Make 
you blush for your daughter. 

Job. I won't have you waitmg, like a petitioner, in 
this hall, when you come to be righted. No, no ! 

Mary. You wouldn't have refused me any thing 
once '.—-but I know I have lost your esteem, now. 

Job. Lost ! — forgive is forgive, all the world over. 
You know, Mary, I have forgiven you : and, making 
it up by halves, is making myself a brass tea-kettle — 
warm one minute, cold the next •, smoollv Vj\^]£vQ^3^., 
and hollow within. 
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Mary, TheBj pray clon*t deny me ! — I*m suyre ^oa 
wou*dn% if you knew half I am suffering. 

Job, Do as you like^ Mary 5 only, never tdl me 
again you have lost my esteem. It looks like sos- 
pidon o* both sides. — ^Never say that^ and I can denj 
you nothing in reason^— or^ perhaps^ a little beyond 
it.— 

Re-enter Sihon. 

Well, ivill the justice do a vbsxL the &vour to do bis 
duty ? Win he see me ? 

Simon, Come into the room next his libery. A 
stranger, who*s with young master, ha* been waiting 
for un, longer nor you 5 but I'll get you in first. 

Job, I don't know, that that*s quite fair to the other. 

Simon, Ees, it be 5 for t'other didn't give I half a 
crown. 

Job, Then, stay till I a)me back, Maiy. — I aee^ my 
man, when you take a bribe, you are scrupuloos 
enough to do your work for it ; for which, I hojiC) 
somebody may duck you with one hand, and mb 
vou dry with the other. Kindness and honesty, fbr 
kindness and honesty's sake, is the true coin; but 
many a one, like you, is content to be a passable Bir- 
mmgham halfpenny. 

(Exeunt Job Thornbebbt and Simon. 

Mary, I wish'd to come to this house in the morn- 
ing, and now I would give the world to be out of it. 
Hark ! here's somebody ! Oh, mercy on me, *tis he 
himself! What will become of me ! 

{Retires towards the back of the scene. 

Enter Fbank Rochdale. 

Frank, My &ther, then, shall see this viator, what- 
ever be the event. I will prepare him for the interview, 

and {Sees Maby.) Good Heaven! why— why are 

you here ? 



•k. - 
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Mary, {Advancing to him eagerly.) I don't come 
PiDiiig^y to trouble you ^ I don't^ indeed ! 

Frank. What motive, Mary, has brought you to this 
lOUse } and who is the stranger under whose protectioa 
on have placed yourself, at the house on the heath? 
indy you cannot love him ! 

Mary. I hope I do. ^ 

Frank. You hope you do ! 

Mary. YcS ^ — £9r I think he saved my life this 
lornii^^ when I was struggling with the robber^ who 
uetlcQ^d to kill me. 

firank. And had you taken no guide with you, 
Eaiy? — no protector? 

Mfary. I was thinking too much of one^ who 
"omised to be my protector always, to think of any 
ber. 

Erank. Mar y I ^I ^"twas I, then, it seems, 

ho brought your life into such hazard. 

Mary. I hope I haven*t said any thing to make you 
ihiE^y. 

Erank. Nothing, my dearest Mary, nothing. I 
low it is not in your nature, even to whisper a 
proof. Yet, I sent a fiiend, with ftill power from 
e, to give you the amplest protection. 

Mary. I know you did : — and he gave me a letter 
at I might be protected, when I got to London. 

Erank. Why, then, commit youreelf to the care of a 
ranger? 

Mary. Because the stranger read the direction of 
e letter — ^here it is, {Taking it from her pocket.) 
id said your friend was treacherous. 

Erank, (Looking at the letter.) Villain! 

Mary. Did he intend to lead me into a snare, then ? 

Erank. Let me keep this letter. — I may have beer* 
iceived in tiie person I sent to you, but— damn his 
scality! (Aside.) But, could you think raa \»sft 
oqgA to leave you, unsheltered > 1 Ywid torn ^o\Sl ^tow 
irhomej — mth anguish I confess Vt—WX. \ viwiiL^ 
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have provided you another home^ \¥faich want should 
not have assailed. Would this stranger bring you 
better comfort? 

Mary. Oh, yes j he has j— he has brought me my 
fether. 

Frank. Your fiither! — from whom I made you 
fly! 

Mary. Yes ; he has brought a &ther to his diild|— 
that she might kiss off the tears her disobedience had 
forced down his aged cheeks, and restored me to the 
only home, which could give me any comfort, now.— 
And my fether is here. 

Frank. Here! 

Mary. Indeed, I con'dn't help his coming 5 and he 
made me come with him. 

Frank. I — ^I am almost glad, Mary, that it has hap- 
pen'd. 

Mary. Are you ? 

Frank.-- Yes — ^when a weight of conc^dment is on 
tlie mind, remorse is relieved by the very discovery 
which it has dreaded. But you must not be waiting 
here, Mary. There is one in the house, to whose care 
I will entrust you. 

Mary. I hope it isn't the person you sent to me 
to-day. 

Frank. He! I would sooner cradle infency with 
serpents. — ^Yet this is my friend ! I will, now, confide 
in a stranger : — ^the stranger, Mary, who saved your 
life. 

Mary, is he here? 

Frank. He is : — Oh, Mary, how painful, if, perform- 
ing the duty of a son, I must abandon, at last, the ex- 
piation of a penitent ! but so dependent on each other 
are the delicate combinations of probity, that one 
broken SuJc perplexes the whole chain^ and an ab- 
stiiicted virtue becomes a relative u^fi^ty, (Exeunt 
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SCENE II. 

The Library, 

Sib Simon Rochdale^ and his Steward^ who ap- 
pears to be quitting the room. Job TnoRNBERRV 
ttmiding at a little distance from them. 

Sir Simon. Bemember the money must be ready 
tHnorrow^ Mr. Pamymaa. 

Steward, It shall^ Sir Simon. (Going. 

Sir Simatt. (ToJob.) So^ fiiend^ your business^ 

yoa 9BBf, is -and, Mr. Fennyman^ (Steward turns 

^ek,) give Bobin Ruddy notice to quit his cottage^ 

Simoard, I am afiaid^ Sir l^mon^ if he*8 tum*d out.^ 
U win be his ruin. 

Sir Simon, He should have recollected that^ b€for3 
be rui&*d his ndghbour's daughter. 
Job. (StartiHg.) Eh! 

Sir Simon. What*s the matter with the man! His 
ofSenee is attended with great aggravation. — ^Wliy 
Ooesn*t he many her ? 

Job. Aye! (Emphaticaily. 

Sir Simon. Pray^ friend^ be quiet. 
Steward. He says it would make her more unfortu- 
nate stilly he's too necessitous to provide even for tlie 
Mving consequence of his indiscretion. - 

' Sir Simon. That doubles his crime to the girl. — He 
must quit. I'm a magistrate, you know, Mr. Penny- 
man, and 'tis my duty to discourage all such immo- 
rnlity. 
Steward. Your orders must be obey'd. Sir Simon. 

(Exit Steward. 
Sir Simon. Now, yours is justice-business^ you sjiy. 
You oome at an irregular time, and I have somebody 
else waiting for me ^' so be quick. ^WvaX \>tvKV)gs» >jv>m 

I 2 
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Job, My daughter's seduction^ Sir Simon;- 
it has done my heart good to hear your worsh^ bsj, 
'tis your duty to discourage all such immorality. 

Sir Simon, To be sure it is 5 — ^biit men, like yon, 
shouldn't be too apt to lay hold of every awif j wwn t 
justice drops^ lest you misapply it. 'Tis like an ofli- 
dous footman snatching up his mistress's periiv%^ 
and dapping it on again^ hind part before. TVU 
are you? 

Job, A tradesman^ Sir Simon. I have been a fie&* 
holder^ in this district^ for many a year. 

Sir Simon, A freeholder ! — Zoimds ! one of Frank's 
voters^ perhaps^ and of consequence at bis ckctkn. 
(Jside.) Won't you^ my good friend, take a diair ? 

Job, Thank you^ Sir Simon, I know my pnpcr 
place. I didn't come here to sit down with Sur Ssaak 
Rochdale^ because I am a freeholder ; I came to de- 
mand my right, because you are a justice. 

Sir Simon, A man of respectability^ a tradesman, 
and a frediolder, in such a serious case as yours, had 
better have recourse to a court of law. 

Job, I am not rich, now. Sir Simon, whaterer I 
may have been. 

Sir Simon, A magistrate, honest friend, can't give 
you damages :-^you must fee counsd. 

Job, I can't afford an expensive law-suit, ,Sr 
Simon : — and, b^ging your pardon, I think the kw 
never intended that an injured man, in middling cir- 
cumstances, should dther go without redress, or 
starve himself to obtain it. 

Sir Simon, Whatever advice I can give you, ytm 
shall have it for nothings but I can't jump over jits' 
tice's hedges and ditches. Courts of law are broad 
high roads, made for national convenience ; if your 
way lie through them, 'tis but fair you should pej 
the turnpikes } Who is the offender > 

Job, He lives on your estate. Sir Simon. 

Sir Smon, Obo\ a \enaiil\— TVvea I may cany 
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|iou tfanxigh your journey by a short cut. Let him 
Ottny your dau^ter^ my honest friend. 

Joi. He won't. 

iStr Swum. Why not ? 

Job. He's going to marry another. 

Sir Smnon, Tlien he turns out. The rascal ,^'nt 
ii^iiii my estate four and twenty hours longer. 
bjnre a reputable tradesman^ my neighbour! — a 
Cneholdar !— -flod refuse to ■ d id you say he was 
poor? 

Job, No, Sir Simony and, bye and bye, if you 
doo*t stand in his way, he may be very rich. 

Shr Simon. Bkh ! eh 1 — ^Why, zounds ! is he a 
gentkman? 

Job. 1 have answered that question already. Sir 
Smioo. 

Sir Simon. Not thai I remeaEnber. 

Job. I tfaou^ I had been telling you his beha- 
viour. 

Sir Simon. Umph ! 

Job. I reckon many of my neighbours honest men^ 
tbough I can't call them gentlemen 5 — ^but I reckon 
no man a gentleman, that I can't call honest. 

Sir Simon. Harkye, neighbour 3 — ^if he's a gentle- 
man (and I have several giddy young tenants, with 
more mcxiey than thought) let him give you a good 
round sum, and there's an end. 

Job, A good round sum I — ^Damn me, I shall 
choke ! (Aside.) A ruffian, with a crape, puts a pistol 
to my breast, and robs me of forty shillings 5 — a 
scoundrel, with a smiling foce, creeps to my fireside, 
and robs my daughter of her innocence. The judge 
can't allow restitution to spare the highwayman 5 — 
then, pray. Sir Simon — I Avish to speak humbly — 
pray don't insult the fother, by calling money a re- 
paration from the seducer. 

Sir Simon, This fellow must be dealt witili qiiiatly, 

I see, — JusticCj my honest friend, is ^\s \\xsJaRfc. — 

I 3 
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As a magistrate^ I make no distinction of jienooB*^ I 
Seduction is a heinous o£fenoe y and^ whatever is in | 
my power, I I 

Job, The offender is in your power. Sir Simon. I 

Sir Siinon. Well, well; don't be hasty, and mtdtt 
cognizance of him. — ^We must do thii^ in form :— ' 
but you mustn't be pas^onate. {Goes to the UHHe, \ 
and takes up a pen,) Come, give me his duristlan and 
surname,- and Til see what's to be done foit yoo.-* 
Now, what name must I write ? 

Job, Francis Bochdale. 

Sir Simon. . (Drops the pen, looks at Job, csid 
starts up,) Damn me ! if it isn't the braader! 

Job. Justice is justice. Sir Simon. I am a respect- 
able tradesman, your neighbour, and a freeholder. 
Seduction is a hdnous o£fenoe; a magistrate knowd 
no distinction of persons; and a rascal mustn't Sb- 
grace your estate four and twenty hours lonjger. 

Sir Simon. (Sheepishly,) I believe your name is 
Thombeny. 

Job, It is. Sir Simon. I never blush'd at my 
name, 'till your eoa. made me blush for yours. 

Sir Simon. Mr. Thomberry — ^I— I heard something 
of my son's— a — little indisoetion, some momiugs 
ago. 

Job. Did you. Sir Simon? you never sent to me 
about it 5 so, I suppose, the news reach'd you at 
one of the hours you don't set apart for justice. 

Sir Simon. This is a- — a very aukward business, 
Mr. Thomberry. Something like a hump back 5 — 
we can never set it quite straight, so we must bol- 
ster it. 

Job.. How do you mean. Sir Simon } 

Sir Simon. Why — 'tis ar-a disagreeable afi&ir^ and 
— we — ^must hush it up. 

Job. Hush it up ! a justice compound with a £aL- 

ther, to wink at his cWld's injuries! if you and I 

hiisls it up 80j Sir Simon, Yiow ^bsiJ^ ^t \sa^ VL tmjj 
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here? (Striking his hreast,) In one word^ will your 
son many my dangfater ? 

Sir Simon. What ! my son marry the daughter of 
abrezier! 

Job. He has ruined the daughter of a brazier. — 
If (he best lord in the land degrades himself by a 
crime^ you can*t call his atonement for it a oonde^ 



Sir Simon, Honest fiiend — ^I don^t know in what 
quantities you may sell brass at your shop; but 
wtien you come abroad^ and ask a Baronet to marry 
Itts son to your dau^ter^ damn me^ if you ar*n't a 
wholesale doiler ! 

Job: And I can't tell> Sir Simon^ how you Hiay 
pleue to retail justk» ; but vrhen a customer oomes 
to deal laigely with you^ damn me if you don't shut 
up the shop wipdowB* 

Sir Simon. You are growing saucy. Leave the 
room^ or I shall commit you. 

Job. Commit me ! you will please to observe. Sir 
SimcHi, I remember'd my duty, till you foigot yours. 
You asked me, at first, to sit down in your presence. 
I knew better than to do so, before a Baronet and a 
justice of peace. But I lose my respect for my supe- 
rior in rank, when he*s so much below my equals 
in fidr dealing: — and, since the. magistrate has left 
the chmr (Slams the chair into the middle of the room,) 
1*11 sit down on it. (Sits down,) There !— 'Tis fit it 
should be fill'd by somebody — and, dam'me if I leave 
the house till you redress my daughter, or I shame 
you all over the county. 

Sir Simon. Why, you impudent mechanic! I 
shouldn't wonder if tiie scoundrel call'd for my 
clerk, and sign'd my mittimus. (Rings the bell.) Fel- 
low, get out of that chair. 

Job. I sha'n't stir. If you want to sit down, take 
another. This is the chair of justice : its the most 
uneasy for you of any in the room. 
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Enter Sbrvant. 

Str Simon. Tell . Mr. Bochdak to come to me 
direcdy. 

Serv, Yes, Sk Simon. (Sees Job.) Hee ! bee ! 

Sir Simon, Don*t staiul griniuDg^ you booby I 
but go. 

Serv. Yes, Sir Simon. Hee ! hee ! {ExU. 

Job. (Beaching at book from the tcible,) ^' Bum's 
Justice !" 

Sir Simon. And bow dare you take it up ? 

Job. Because you have laid it down.. Read it a 
little better, and, then, I may respect you more. 
There it is. ( Throws U on the floor. 

Enter Frank Rochdale. 

Sir Simon. So, sir ! prettily I am insulted on your 
account ! 

Frank. Good heaven, sir ! what is the matter ! 

Sir Simon. The matter ! (Points to Job.) Lug that 
old birndLe of brass out of my chair, directly. 

(Frank casts his eyes on Thobnberry, then on the 
ground, and staruls abashed.) 

Job. He dare as socm jiunp into one of your tin- 
mines. Brass ! — there is no baser metal than hypo- 
crisy : he came with that felse coin to my shop, and 
it passed 5 but see how conscience nails him ta the 
spot, now. 

Frank. (To Sib Simon.) Sir, I came to explain all. 

Sir Simon. Sir, you must be aware that all isesL- 
plain*d already. You provoke a brazier almost to 
knock me down ; and bring me news of it, when he is 
fix'd as tight in my study, as a copper in my kitchen. 

Erank. (Advancing to Job.) Mr. Thombeny, 

Job. Keep your distance ! I'm an old Mow 3 but 
if my dau^ter's seducer comes near me, I'll beat 
bim as Sat da B. ste^^pm. 
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Frank, (Still advaricing,) Suffer me to speak, 

and 

Job. {Rising from the chair, and holding up his 
cane.) Come an inch nearer^ and I-ll be as good as 
my word. 

Pereg. (advancing.) Hold ! 

Job. Eh ? you here ! then I have some chance, 
periiaps, of getting rioted, at last. 

Pereg. Do not permit passion to weaken that 
chance. 

Job. Oh, plague ! you don't know 3 — ^I wasn*t vio- 
bttillr; 

Pereg. Nay, nay 5 cease to grasp that cane. — 
While we are so conspicuously bless'd with laws to 
duistise a culprit, the mace of justice is the only 
proper weapon for the injured.—Let me talk with 
you. ( Takes Thornberry cMle. 

Sir Simon. (To Frank Rochdale.) Well, sir 5 
who may this last person be, whom you have thought 
proper should visit me } 

Frank. A stranger in this county, sir, and 

Sir Simon. And a friend, I perceive, of that old 
ruflian. 

Frank. I have reason to think, sir, he is a fiiend to 
Mr. Thornberry. 

Sir Simon. Sir, I am very much obliged to you. 
You send a brazier to challenge me, and now, I sup- 
pose, you have brought a travelling tinker for his se- 
cond. Where does he come from ? 

Frank. India, sir. He leap'd fix)m the vessel that 
was foundering on the rocks, this morning, and swam 
to shore. 

Sir Simon. Did he ? I wish he had taken the jiunp, 
with the brazier tied to his neck. 

(Peregrine and Job come forward. 

Pereg. (Apart to Job.) I can discuss it better in 
your absence. Be near with Mary : 8YiO\\\!\ ^<t Sssso.% 
be Ikvoumble, I will call you. 

i2 
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Job. {Apart to Pebeorine.) Well, well ! I vfL 
You have a bett^ head at it than I. Justice ! (^^ if 
I was Lord Chancdlor, I'd knock all the family down 
with the maoe, in a minute. {BM. 

Pereg, Sufier me to say a few words. Sir Skm 
RochdMe, in behalf of that unhappy man. 

{Pointing to where Job was gone otff* , 

Sir Simon, And pray, sir, what priiil^e have you 
to interfere in my domestic concerns ? 

Pereg. None, as it appears abstractedly, dd 
Thomberry has just deputed me to aoconmiodale lus 
domestic concerns with you : I would, willingly, not 
touch upon yours. 

Sir Simon. Boh 1 poh ! You can't touch upon one, 
without being impertinent about the other. 

Pereg. Have the candour to suppose. Sir Simon, 
that I mean no disrepect to your house. « Although 
I may stickle, lustily, with you, in the cause of an 
aggrieved man, believe me, early habits have taught 
me to be anxious for the prosperity of the Roch- 
dales. 

Sir Simon. Early, habits ! 

Pereg. I happened to be bom on your estate. Sir 
Simcxi^ and have obligations' to « some part of your 
femily. 

Sir Simon. Then, upo^ my soul, you have chosen a 
pretty way to repay them. 

Pereg. I know no better way of repaying them, 
than by consulting your femily honour. In my boy- 
hood, it seemed as if nature had dropped me a kuid 
of infent subject on your fether's Cornish territory; 
and the whole pedigree of your house is ^tmiliar to 
me. 

Sir Simon. Is it ? Confound him, he has heard at 
the miQer. {Aside.) — Sir, you may talk this tolerably 
wdlj but 'tis my hope — my opinion, I mean, you 
caa*t teU who was my gTan<d£a.tkeT. 
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?erejg. Whisper the secret to yourself^ Sir Simon ; 

llet reason also whii^)er to you^ that^ when honeftt 

iustiy raises a fiimily to opulence and honours^ its 

xy original lowness sheds lustre on its elevation ; — 

afc.aU its gic»ry &des^ when it has given a woimd^ 

ad denies a balsam^ to a man^ as humble, and as 

looest^ as your own ancestor. 

Sir Simon, But I hav'n*t given the wound. — ^And 
yiixf^ good sir, won't you be pleased to speak your 
■'KinmitR ! (To Fbank, who has retired, during the 
above conversation, to the back of the room. 
Erank. The first are, obedience to my fiither, sir 3 
ttd, if I must proceed, I own that nothing, in my 
miod, but the amplest atonement can extinguish true 
lemorse for a cruelty. 

Sir Simon, Ha ! in other words, you can*t dap an 
extingmsher upm your feelings, without a &ther- 
in-law who can sdl you one. But Lady Caroline 
Braymoie is your wife, or I am no longer your 
&tiier. 

Enter Tom Shuffleton and Lady Caroline 

Brayhobe. 

Shuff, How d'ye do, good folks ? How d'ye do ? 

Sir Simon. Ha ! Lady Caroline ! — Tom, I have had 
a little business. — ^The last dinner-bell has rung, La^ 
, Caroline -, but I'll attend you directly. 

Shuff. Baronet, I'm afraid we sha'n't be able to 
dine with you to-day. 

Sir Simon, Ntjt dine with me ! 

Lady Car. No ; — ^we are just married ! 

Sir Simon, Hell and the devil ! married ! 

Shi^ff^. Yes ; we are married, and can't coK.«. 

Fereg. {Aside.) Then 'tis time to speak if> ol 
lliomberry. {Exi 

Sir Simon. Lady Caroline ! 
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Lady Car. 1 lost my a^^fidite ia jour fiunily tiiis 
nQorniDg, Sir Simon 5 and have no rdun for any tfaiog 
you can have the goodness to offer me. 

Skuff. Don't press us, Barmet j — tifat's quite oat, m 
the New School. 

Sir Simon. Oh, damn the New Sdibol ! — >wfao wffl 
eaq)lain all this mystery ? 

Frank. Mr. Shu£9eton shall explain it^ ar| and 
other mysteries too. 

.Shuf. My dear Frank, I have something to Wf to 
you. Sut here comes my papa; — ^I*ve beeattJn^ 
to him. Sir Simon, and he*ll talk to you. He doei 
very weU to explain, for the benefit of a country gen- 
tleman. 

Enter Lord Fitz Balaam. 

Sir Simon. My Lord, it is painful to be iefienr*d to 
you, when so mudi is to be said. What is it all ? . 

Lord Fitz. You are di^pointed. Sir Simon, and I 
am niin*d. 

Sir Simon. But, my lordr-^(They go up the Stage, 

(Lady Caroline throws herself carelessly into a 
chair. Shuffleton advances to Frank.) 

Shuf. My dear Frank, I I have had a de- 
vilish deal of trouble in getting this business off 
your hands. But, you see, I have done my best for 
you. 

Frank For yourself, you mean. 

Shuff. Come, damn it, my good fellow^ don*t be 
ungrateful to a friend. 

Frank. Take back this letter of recommendatioD, 
you wrote for Mary, as a friend. When you assume 
that name vdth me, Mr. Shuffleton, for mysdf I 
laugh ', for you I blush ; but for sacred friendsbqp's 
pro&nation, I grieve. (Turns from him, 

Shuff, That all happens frx)m li\ing so much out 
of town. 
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Enter Pbrbgrikb> Job Thoenberry^ and Mary. 

Pereg. Now^ Sir Simon^ as acddent seems to have 
tiiwaited a de^gn which probity could never ap- 
phndj yoa xaay, perhaps^ be inclined to do justice 
hoe. 

Job, Justice is aU I oomefor— daom their fiivours ! 
Cheer iq>^ Mary! 

Sir Swum, (To Pbrbg.) I was in hopes I had got 
ad of you. You are an orator fit>m the sea-shore ; but 
joa must put more pebbles in your mouth before you 
hanu^ue me into a tea-ketde connexion. 

Shuff. That's my friend at the Red Cow. He 
is tiie new-old cher ami to honest tea-kettle's daugh- 
ter, 

Erank, Your insinuation is Mae, sir. 

Shuff, Ealse ! (Stepping forward. 

Lady Car, Hush ! don't quarnd ^ — ^we are only 
married to-day. 

Shuff, That's true;-— I won't do any thing to make 
you uxdis^py for these three weeks. 

Pereg. Sir Simon Rochdale^ if my oratory fail, 
and wfakh^ indeed^ is weak^ may interest previul with 
you> 

Sir Simon. . No ; rather than consent^ I'd give up 
every acre of my estate. 

Pereg. Your conduct proves you unworthy of your 
estate; and, unluckily for you, you have roused the 
indignation of an elder brother, who now stands be- 
fore you, and claims it. 

Sir Simon. Eh ! — Zounds ! — ^Peregrine ! 

Pereg, I can make my title too gmxl, in an instant, 
for you to dispute it. My agent in London has long 
had documents on the secret he has kept ; and several 
old inhabitants here, I know^ are prepared to vksv- 

' Sir Simon. 1 had a run-away brotYiex— ^ "bo^ ^Ct«X 
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every body thought dead. How came he not to dam 
till now? 

Pereg. Because^ knowing he had given deep canae 
of oflfenoe^ he never wotdd have asderted his ateiidon*d 
rights had he not found a broths neglectiiig^ mtet no 
E^lishman should n^lect-— ju£t^ and humad^ to 
his inferiors. 

Enter Dennis BRULORUDi>sitT. 

Dennii* Stand asy, all of you 3 IbrFve bigneiNftr 
my half-drown*d customer. Och! Uess yodr mi^l 
and is it there you are ? 

Sir Smon, What's the matter nowl 

Dennis. Hould your tongue^ you little man ! Thae*9 
a great post just come to your Manor-house^ and the 
Indiaman*s work'd into port. 

Job, What^ the vessel with all your property ? 

(To Peb^o. 

Dennis, By all that's amazing^ they say you have a 
hundred thousand pounds in that ship ! 

Pereg. My losses might have been somewhat moie 
without this recovery. I have entered into a sort of 
partnership with you^ my friend^ this morning. How 
can we dissolve it ? 

Job, You are an honest man ^ so am I ; so setde 
that account as you like. 

Pereg, Ccaxxe forth, thai, injured simplicity j—<rf 
your own cause yon shall be now the arbitress. 

Mary. Do not make me speak, sir. I am so hum- 
bled — so abash' d ■■ 

Job, Nonsense ! we are sticking up for right. 

Pereg, Will you then speak, Mr. Rodidale } 

Frank, My 4ther is bereft of a fortune, sir 5 but I 
must hesitate till hk fiat is obtained, as much as if he 
possessed it 

Sir Simon, Nay, nay % follow your own indinstioiis 
now. 
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Frank. May I^ sir ? Oh^ then^ let the libertine now 
mke repueitkm, and dalm a wife. 

(Running to Mart, and embracing her. 
i JDetmk. His wife ! Och ! what a lag dinner we'll 
; Ime at the Red Cow ! 

I Per^. What am I to say^ dr ? (To Sir Simon. 
; Skr Sbnon. Ob. ! you are to say what you please. 
^ Pereg. Then, bless you both! And, tho* I have 
f- pasB'd 80 much of my , life abroad, brother, English 
[ eqmty is dear to my heart. Bespect the righls of 
honest Jdm Bull, and our femily concerns may be 
cttify ananged. 

Jofr. lliat's iqpright. I feigive you, young man, 
lir what has passed ; but no one deserves forgiveness, 
^ refoses to make amends, when he has cysturb'd 
tie. happiness of an Englishman's fireside. 



THE END. 
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AiBRB is in this <::pmedy more of dramatic art than 
Jtt any other drama by the same author, or perhaps, 
of any author. 

That peculiar part of skill here implied is — the 
skin of drawing characters which shall exactly please 
ttpon the stage, the sphere alone for which they were 
fonned^ boldly defying every other consequence. 

A reader unacquainted with the force, the various 
powers of acting, may gravely inquire, how it was 
possible this play could interest an audience ? Much, 
Daay be answered, was effected by the actors — but 
Jtill it was the author who foresaw what might be 
ione in their performance, and who artfully arranged 
iis plan to the purpose of exhibition, and pene- 
'Rited farther than any other eye could have dis- 
^rned, into the probability of success. 

His sagacity was rewarded — ^for tievex \n^ ^^-a.^ 
^tter received. 



4 RSNARKfr. 

It appears in the acting a pretty rural story^ most 
whimsically embellished by the two heroes of the 
piece from town — the Rapids^ &ther and son. 

Munden and Lewis^ in those two parts^ so excel- 
lently understood the author; and the audience lo 
well comprehended all three^ that scarcely a sentence 
was uttered by either of those performers widiool 
being greeted by laughter or applause. If the infin- 
ence of St. Vitus was^ at times^ somewhat too pow- 
erful upon Lewis^ if his rapidity^ now and then^ be- 
came extravagant^ it only excited still more extra- 
vagant mirth. 

The author has drawn a delinquent from Indian 
and made an apology to all persons returned from 
that part of the globe for having done so. — ^To per- 
sons of fashion, whom he has likewise satirized, he 
makes no apology — ^he either thought they were too 
hardened to suffer luider his censure, or too innocent 
to care for it. 

There are incidents of most virtuous tendency in 
this play, and such, on the first view, is that of 
Frank Oatland overcoming his temptation to steal. 
But thieving is, perhaps, the only crime that never 
assails the human heart without making a conquest— 
for it seems probable, that an honest man never, 
upon any occasion, feels the enticement to purloin 
from his neighbour. 

The title of this comedy is most apt, and gives 
the author's own estima\iou oi Vt -m^^w^^^j^Ks.^ 
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candour that forbids high expectation in either 
auditor or reader^ and disarms aU criticism that is not 
merely confined to that species of entertainment, 
i^h^ by implication, he has promised — excessive 
merriment. 

In keeping his word with the public> MrTMorton 
bs likewise added more valuable materials than 
hmnour — many admirable reflections are dispersed 
Uiroughout the work, and an excellent moral is in- 
troduced at the catastrophe. 



CURE FOR THE HEART-ACHE. 



ACT THE FIRST. 



SCENE f. 



A Farm Yard, — House on one side, a neat Flower 
Garden on the other. — The Bells of a Team jing' 
ling, 

Frank, imthout.li Woyh ! Whoh! Smiler. [JE»- 
ters.'] So ! Feyther be not come home from the Na-. 
bob*s house yet. Eh ! bean't that sister Jessy in 
her garden^ busy among the poseys ? — Sister Jessy ! 

Enter Jessy from the Garden, a Watering-pot in her 

hand. 

« 

Jeisy. Ah, Frank, so soon returned from Glou- 
cester } ' Have you sold the com ? 

Frank. Ees. 

Jessy. And how did you like the town^ You 
were never there before ? 
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Frank, Loike it — ^I doan't know how I loik*d it, 
not I; I zomehow cou'dn't zee the town for the 
housen : desperate zi^ht of them to be sure !— But, 
Jessy^ you, who went to Lunnun town to take in 
your huning^ can tell me^ be there as many houses 
in Lunnun ? 

Jessy, A hundred times the number. 

Frank. And do your 'Squires therey like Sir Hu- 
bert Stanley, and the Nabob here^ keep fine coaches? 

Jessy, Yes^ Frank ; there are some ~ thousands 
round St. James's Gate. 

Frank St. James's Geat! Dong it 5 it would be 
worth a poor man's while to stand and open that^ 
geat — Pray you, where do that geat lead to ? 

Jessy, The road to preferment, Frank. 

Frank, Ecod, if your road to preferment be so 
cramm'd wi' your coaches and great folk^ no wonder 
a poor man be run down when he tries to get a Int. 

Jessy, Ha! ha! 

Frank, You seem to be in terrible good spirits, 
Jessy ! 

Jessy. I have reason, Frank. I have just received 
a letter from my dear Edward, who has left London 
on business with his father, Mr. Rapid^ and will be 
here to-day. 

Frank. I suj)pose it be a desperate long letter, and 
cruel sweet. Full of kisses and voluntines. — ^Nine 
sheets I warrant. 

Jessy, Hardly nine words. The truth is, that 
Edward, though handsome, generous, and I hope 
sincere, is impatient and hasty to a degree, that — 

Frank, Hasty ? What then ? When a man be on 
the road to do good, he can't go too fast, I say. — 
Bean't that Feyther coming thro* Wheat- Ash ? He 
have been drinking and gamestring all good Sunday 
night wi' Nabob's sarvants, — how whitish and deadly 
bad he do look. He used to be as comely and hand- 
8ome as either of us^ wasn t Yve novj 1 T>o -^wO&assv , 
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Jessy, at chnrch yesterday. Sir Hubert looking 
found, as he always do, to see if his tenants be there, 
mUs*d feyther, and gave me such a desperate look, 
that I dropt prayer-book out of my hand 3 and truly, 
when feytiier do go to church, I be always sham'd, 
he lever knows where to find the collect — ^never — 
I'm sure it be not my fault, he be so fuU of prodi- 
gality—never son set feyther better example than I 
do's mine ; what can I do more for *un ? it wouldn't 
be becoming in me to leather feyther, wou'd it^ 
Jessy? 

' Jessy, Here he comes— -I'll return to my garden 
-^ converse with him is to me dreadful 3 for while 
my breast rises with indignation at his conduct as a 
man, it sinks again in pity for the misfortunes of a 
parent. 

Frank, Now that's just like I — I feels as if I 
shou'd like to lick *un, and cry all the time — h\yi 
what will be the the end on't, Jessy ? 
Jessy, Ruin, inevitable ruin. [Despondingly. 

Frank, Well, don't thee be cast down — thee 
knows I be cruel kind to thee ; at meals, I always 
gi's thee the desperate nice bits, and if thy lover 
prove fjEdse-hearted, or feyther shou'd come to de- 
cay, I be a terrible strong lad, I*U work for thee fra 
sun-rise to down, and if any one o£fer to harm thee, 
rU fight for thee till I die. 

Jessy, Thanks, my good lad : thanks, dear bro- 
ther. [Kisses him, and exit, 
Frank, As nice a bit of a sister that, as in aU 
country roimd. 

Enter Farmer Oatland dressed in a compound of 

rusticity and fashion. 

Oat, [Singing,'] Ba viamo tutti tra. — ^Dom it this 
be what I call loife ! Have you sold the wheat> 
Prank. Ees. 
Oai, /Tow much? 
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Frank. Two load. — Six and twenty pound. 

Oat, \Yavming,'\ JBxactly the trifle I lost hsk 
night. 

Frank. What? 

Oat, Take it to the Nabob*s gentleman. 

Frank, I were goings feyther^ to the castle to gee 
it to Sir Hubert's steward for rent. 

Oat, Rent, you boor ! That for Sil- Hubert, 
[Snapping his fingers^ Ah ! Nabob's siEurvahts be 
the tippy — ^Every thing be done by them so gen- 
teely. 

Frank, Ecod^ you be done by them gentedy 
enough : I be sure that house have brought the 
country round to ruination. Before this Nabob 
come here wi* all his money, and be domn'd to *im, 
every thing were as peaceable and deceant as never 
was ; not a lawyer within ten miles $ now there be 
three practizing in village ; and What's ameast as 
bad, there be three doctors; and the formers so con- 
sated, drive about in their chay-carts^ eat lump- 
sugar ev'ry day, and gi* balls. 

Oat. To be sure. 

Frank, And what's the upshot? why that they 
jig it away to county jail. 

Oat, Tezez-vous ! Let me see — Great cassiho be 
ten o' diamonds. Well, then, I play — 

Frank. Play ! ecod, if you go on so you man 
work tho'. 

Oat, Next I mun take care of the speads. 

Frank. No, feyiher, a spade mun tjdce care o'you ,• 
by gol, here be Mr. Heartley, Sir Hubert's steward; 
— now doaii't you be saucy to *un, feyther 5 — now 
do beheave thyself — now that's a man, feyther, do. 

[Clapping him on the back. 

Enter Heartlet. 

Heart, Good day^ Farmer Oatland -, how dost doji 
honest Frank ? 
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Frank, Desperate pure, thank ye, sur. ** 

Heart. Well, Farmer, once more I have eall'd 
respecting your arrear of rent. — Three hundred 
pound is a long sum. 

Frank, Three hundred pound ! 

Heart. And unless it he immediately discharged. 
Sir Hubert is resolv*d to — 

Oat. That for Sir Hubert — He shall have his rent 
— Frank, send your sister Jessy to the Nabob's, he'll 
let me have the money. 

Frank. No ! I won't — What business have sister 
at such a desperate prodigal place ! Na, na, 1*11 go 
myzelf. 

Heart You are in the right, honest Frankv 

Frank, Yes, sur, I always am. 

Oat. Ugh I you vulgar mungrel — Well, desire the 
Nabob's .gentleman to desire the Nabob to let me' 
have three hundred pounds. 

Frank. He won't gi' thee a brass farthing. 

Oat. Sir Hubert shall have his money — Ha! ha! 
ha ! my notion is, he wants it sad enough, hal ha ! 

Heart. Sirrah! 

Frank, Don't you mind 'un, zur, don't ye, he he's 
intoxicated. Dong thee, beheave thyself I 

{With sorrow and vexation. 

Oat, Silence, you hound ! and obey ! — Bon jour, 
Mr. Steward— I'll to bed — ^"Pon honour, I must cut 
Champaigne, it makes me so narvous — Sir Hubert 
shall have his money, let that satisfy. — ^Follow nie, 
cur ! [Exit into the house. 

Heart, Sad doings, Frank. [Ezit. 

[Frank shakes his head and follows Oatland. 
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SCENE II. 



A Room in the Nabob* s House. 

Enter Ellen Vortex^ meeting Bronze. 

Ellen. Good Mr. Bronze^ have you been at Sir 
Hubert Stanley*s ! 

Bronze. Yea, ma*am. 

EUen. Is Charles Stanley arrived ? 

Bronze. No, ma*am, but he is hourly expected. 

Ellen. Do they say he is well— quite recovered } 

Bronze. I don't know, ma*am, upon my soul. 
—I beg pardon, but really the Baronet's house is 
horrid vidgar, compared to your uncle's, the Na- 
bob's here ; I peeped through my glass into an old 
hall, and beheld fifty paupers at dinner, — such 
wretches ! — and the Baronet himself walking round 
the table to see them properly fed. — How damn*d 
low ! — Ugh ! I would bet a rump and dozen, our 
second table is more genteeler than Sir Hubert's 
own. — But I must away, for we expect the rich 
Miss Vortex — I beg pardon 5 but your name and the 
Nabob's daughter being the same, we call her the 
rich, to distinguish — 

Ellen. And you do wisely. — No term of distinc- 
tion could possibly be more significant, or better un- 
derstood by the world than that you have adopted. 

Bronze. Hope no offence, ma'am. 

Ellen. None, Bronze, go in — 

Bronze. The last man on earth to offend a fine 
woman. {^Exit. 

Ellen. The rich Miss Vortex— most true. — ^But 
now my dear Charles Stanley is returned, I claim 
the superior title of t\ie Viaippy . 0\v^ C\xaxUe, when 
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»arted last at Spa 3 how great the contrast ! 
minated form was prison*d in the icy fetters of 
se^ thy pale and quivering lip refused a last 
L : — ^but, ah ! a smile that seem*d borrow'd from 
■aph, who waited to bear thee up to Heaven, , 
e for thee everlasting love. That smile sup- 
id me in solitude, — ;but to solitude I have now 
adieu 5 and to be near the lord of my heart, 
again enterd this house, the palace of ruinous 
ry and licentious madness : — but here comes its 
dsical proprietor. 

r Mr. Vortex, with a Paper in his hand, at- 
tended by Black and White Servants, 

frtex. Sublime ! — Oh the fame of this speech 

spread to Indostan. Eh ! — don't I smell the 

air in this room } Oh ! you villains, would 

destroy me? throw about the perfumes. For 

Lative profundity, for fancy and decoration — 'tis 

»ech — 

ten. What speech is it, sir ? 

irtex. Ah ! Ellen, — why my maiden speech in 

ament. — It will alarm all Europe 3 — I'll j?peak 

you — 

len. No, my dear uncle, not just now. — I hear 

re been ill. 

trtex. Oh! very. A strange agitation at ni^ 

t, and such a whizzing and spinning in my 

len. I hope you've had advice. — 
)rtex. Oh, yes, I've had them all. — One phy- 
tt told me it was caused by too brilliant and, 
vescent a genius 3 — the next said, it was the 
7j 3 — a third, it proceeded from not eating pep- 
to a melon 3 — another had the impudence to 
it was only little qualms that agiXa\.<i^ ^ovaR. 
^emen who had made fortunes m livdVat v-j-^'ca 



it prudent, uncle, to become a parliamentary 
I believe a little gentle contradiction is usua 
House. 

Vortex. I know it — ^but if you will hear mj 
you will see how I manage — I begin — Sir— 

Enter Servant. 

Ser, Your daughter. Sir, is arrived &om " 
Ellen, Thank you, cousin, for this relief. 
Vortex, Zounds, I'm not to be interrupter 
Serv, She is here, sir. 

Enter Miss Vortex. 

Miss VoT, My niear Nabob, uncommon gl 
you. Ah, Ellen ! what, tired of seclusioi 
cottage ? 

EUen, I hope, cousin, I am welcome to yi 
Miss Vor. Certainly 5 you know we are 
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Miss For. Indination ! Pshaw ! I beg your par- 
te^ but yon are reaUy uncommcm ignorant^ my 
dew. They must ask me^ I tell you. — Now sup- 
pose a I>udiess rash enough to shut me from her 
piities 5 — ^very well. — She names a night — I name 
^ same^ and give an entertainment greatly sur- 
pSBOg hers in splendour and profusion. — ^What is 
the consequence ? — ^why^ that her rooms are as de- 
Mrted as an ex-mini8ter*s levee> and mine cramm'd 
to sufibcation with her Grace's most puissant and 
Boble friends. — ^Ha ! ha ! my dear EUen^ the court 
of St. James*s run after a good supper as eagerly as 
the court of aldermen. — ^Ha ! ha ! your being in 
this country. Nabob, was thought quite charming. 
"-A host not being at home to receive his guests is 
uncommon new and elegant, isn't it. — Here we im- 
prove, my dear, on ancient hospitiality — those little 
memorandums. Nabob, will give you an idea of the 
sort of thing. 

Vortex, \_Reads.'] '' March"— Oh ! that's a delight- 
ed month, when nature produces nothing, and every 
thing is forc'd. — ^Let me see — *^ 50 quarts of green 
pease, at five guineas a quart," — that was pretty 
Well : — *^ 500 peaches** — at what ? — '^ a guinea 
each." — Oh ! too cheap. 

Miss VoT, 'Tis very true 3 but I assure you I tried 
e?ery where to get them dearer, but cou'd not. 

Fortex. And 1 suppose the new white satin furni- 
ture was all spoil'd. 

Miss Vor, Oh ! entirely — and the pier glasses shi- 
vered to pieces so delightfully. 

Vortex. Well, I hope you had the whole account 
put in the papers ? 

Miss Vor, Certainly, else what would have been 
the use of giving the ffite. Then the company ; 
such charming eccentricity, such characters out of 
character. — We had a noble peer bow mg fox ev3iSX»\cv 
lo his shop, and an alderman turning ovex \\\e Ta>astfi. 
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leaves for the celebrated Soprano ; an orator's lady 
detailing her husband's three hours speech in Fur- '■ 
liament, and the orator himself describing how pup- 
pets are managed at the Fantoccini -, we had grand- 
mothers making assignations with boys^ and the 
children of Israel joining the host of Pharaoh.— Cft! 
my dear Miss Vortex^ why don*t you partake m 
these charming scenes. 

Ellen. My near Miss Vortex six suppers would 
annihilate my fortune 

Miss Vor. Oh ! true ; I forgot your uncommoB 
small fortune : but I don*t thmk it much sigodfies. 
I swear people of fashion in town seem' to do as wdl 
without money as with it. You might be successful 
at play — there are points to be learnt which cer- 
tainly do not give you the worst of the game. Comey 
will you be my prot^6 ? 

Ellen, Excuse me^ cousin^ I dare say I ought 
to be covered with blushes when I own a vu^ar 
detestation of the character of a female gamester j 
and I must decline the honour of your introduction 
to the haut-ton^ till at least they have justice on 
their side. 

Miss Vor, An uncommon odd girl. Nabob. 

Ellen. Heavens ! to what state of abject degra- 
dation must fashionable society be reduced, when 
officers of police are as much dreaded by ladies in 
the purlieus of St. James's, as they are by cut- 
purses in the wretched haimt of St. GUes's. 

Miss Vor. For shame, Ellen, to censure your own 
sex. 

Ellen, No, Madam, I am its advocate ; and in 
Ihat sex*s name protest an abhorrence of those 
v/omen who do not consider any thing shameful but 
to be ashamed of any thing ; whose resemblance to 
nature and innocence exists but in their nakedness, 
and to whom honoiu: is only known as a pledge at a 
gaming table. [ExiL 
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MiiM Vor, Did you ever hear. Nabob > 

Vortex, I did not hear a word she said ) I was 
tf^inldng of my speech. 

Miss Vor, A pert, Grothic, low-bred creature ! But 
her contemptible fortune suits uncommon well with 
Imt groveUmg ideas. 

Vortex. Don*t you talk of her fortune, it always 
makes my poor head worse. You know at the tin^e 
I gEive her five thousand pounds in lieu of what I 
cwed her expectations^ I had in my hands an enor- 
moos sum of hers. O dear! Tm afraid the doctor 
was right — ah ! mine are certainly East India qualms 
—I wonder if giving her fifty thousand back again 
wou*d do my heart any good ? 

Miss Vor, What ! my dear Nabob ? I declare 
you quite shock me. 

Vortex. Oh, conscience ! 

Miss Vor. Conscience ! he ! he I a thing so un- 
common vulgar, a thing so completely chaussded j 
besides, you know very well it is absolutely idipos- 
sible to exist under 20,000/. a year. 

Vortex. That's very true. 

Miss Vor. Some people certainly do contrive to 
grub on with ten thousand, but how they do it is 
to me miraculous 5 then think of your intention of 
marrying me to the son of your great riral the 
Baronet ; think of his borough. 

Vortex, Ah ! very true. — Conscience, avaunt f 1 
have made a motion on matrimony to Sir Hubert. 

Miss Vor. And young Stanley's arrival 5 oh ! what 
a sweet youth ! 

Vortex. Oh ! what a sweet borough interest ! 
But I*m glad your heart is interested. 

Miss Vor. Heart interested ! Lud, how can you 
suspect me of so uncommon vulgar a sensation. I 
trust my joy is occasioned by ideas more becoming 
a woman of fashion. — I am charmed because his 
fortune is ^arge, his family ancient •, aadXiCcaMflfeXK^ 
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marriage will render all my female friends tn.vor 
common miserable; and because I suspect tint 
Ellen met young Stanley at Spa^ and that she daici 
■spire to— 

Vortex. I wish she were out of the house. 

Misi For, No— she shall stay to witness my fri-' 
umph. 

Vortex, Shall stay.— I'm not to be oontradictedy 
you know-— my physicians — 

Miss For. Certainly not^ my dear Nabob;, but I 
may recommend ; Pm sure no physician would ob- 
ject to your taking advice. . Ah ! does EUen b^ 
you as I do ? — ^will she listen to your speech as I U^ 
tend to do ? would she throw away thousands f^ 
you in a nighty as I do ? 

Vortex, Very true ! very true ! [Eaew^ 



SCENB III. 



A Pleasure Ground^ and a View of an Ancm 

Castle, 



Enter Four Servants, dressed in old-fashioned Liveriei 
then Sir Hubert Stanley and Heartlet. 

Sir Hub, Good Heartley, is all prepared for m 
boy*s reception, his favourite study on the souther 
battlement ? — ^Are his dogs trained — ^his hunters we 
condition'd } 

Heart, To say, truth. Sir Hubert, the castle hs 
been all day in quarrel, each servant claiming th 
right of exclusive attendance on his dear youn 
master. 

Sir Hub. I thank tVieVr YvDiicst. lo^es. He write 
me he is weU, good lieail\«^ •, c^amX^ vi^c-^Bs 
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tile Village bells proclaim my boy's arrival. — ^Dost 
thou hear the people*& shouts ? 

Heart. Aye,, and it revives my old heart. 

Sir Hub, These welcomes are the genuine effii- 
nons of love and gratitude — Spite of this Nabob's 
arts^ you see how my loving neighbours respect me. 

Enter Servant. 

Where is my boy ? ' 

Strt), Not yet arriv*d, sir. 
Sir Hub. No ! 

8erv, These rejoicings are for the Nabob's daugh- 
ter^ who is just come from London. 

Sir Hub, Indeed ! Ipeevishly.'] Well, well. 
Serv. My young master will alight privately at 
^Oatland*s farm, and walk through the park. \^Exit. 
Spr Hub. The Nabob's daughter !— Well, let it 
fiiss. — Heartley, what said farmer Oatland ? 

Heart. Nothing but what profligacy and inso- 
lence dictated — he defied your power, and sent to 
the Nabob. 

Sir Hub. Ungrateful man ! let a distress be is- 
sued. — ^Hold 5 no, no. 

Heart. Indeed, Sir Hubert, he is undeserving 
your lenity. Besides, sir, your mortgagee, Mr. Ra- 
pid, the wealthy taylor, will be here to-day — the 
Interest on the mortgage must be paid — some of 
your election bills remain unliquidated, and I fear 
without a further mortgage — 

Sir Hub. Don't tortiu-e. Pardon me, good old 
man. 

Heart. Truly, Sir Hubert, what might have been 
efiFected with 5000^ some years ago, will now re- 
-^uire ten — ^you must letrench your hospitable be- 
nevolence. 

Sir Hub. My worthy steward, my head has long 
Bcknowledg'*d the truth of your aT\t\vTS\^\]\c.---\i>»5^ 
wy head could never teach it to my Vvtaxl, 
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Heart And, sir, you may raise your rents. 

Sir Hub. Never, Heartley — never. — ^What ! shall 
the many suffer that I may be at ease ! — ^But away 
virith care — ^this is a moment; devoted to extasy — ^ 
is the hour a doating fiather is to clasp an only dMt 
Mrho, after combating with disease and death, le- 
tums triumphant to his arms in lusty health and 
manhood. — ^Ah ! he approaches ; *ti8 my boy— Doet 
thou not see him in the beechen avenue.— -Dqll old 
man, advance thine hand thu&-— [Pul^tng hii hmid 
over his forehead.'] — See how his eyes wander with 
delight, and renovate the pictures of his youth.— -Ahl 
now he sees his iaJther^ and flies like lightning. 

Enter Charles Stanley — [KneelsJ] 

Charles, My honour'd — my lov'd father ! 

Sir Hub. Rise to my heart. — Stand off, and lef my 
eyes gloat upon thee — thou art well. — Thy arm, 
good Heartley. — ^Nay, do not weep, old Honesty, 
*twiU infect me. 

Charles. Ah ! my excellent old friend — ^in health, 
I hope ? 

Heart. Aye, good master, and this day will make 
me yoimg again. 

Charles. Dear father, already must I become a 
suitor to you. — ^Passing Oatland*s farm, I found his 
lovely daughter Jessy in tears, occasioned by her 
father's inability to pay his rent. I dried them with 
a promise — [Heartley shakes his head, and Sir 
Hubert averts his face,"] — Ha J your brow is 
clouded with unhappiness -, pray, sir — 

Sir Hub. Good Heartley, leave us — {Exeunt 
Heartley and Servants.] — Charles, so mixed is 
the cup of life, that this day, the happiest thy old 
father can e'er hope to see, is dash'd with bitterness 
and sorrow, boy. 1 have been ^ ^er^ uutbrift to 
thee. 
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Charles. Oh, sir. 

Sir Hub, Listen to me. — ^You have heard how my 
Either kept alive the benevolent hospitality that once 
ilistinguished Old England, and I not finding in 
[Qodern ethics aught Hkely to improve either the 
Odorals or happiness of mankind, determined to per- 
severe in the ways of my fathers. Soon after you 
weat abroad, the adjoining estate was purchased by 
m East Indian, groaning under wealth produc'd by 
groans. Like the viper, after collecting in the warm 
sunshine his bag of venom, he came to the abode of 
peace and innocence, and disseminated his poison. 
But. mark me — think me not so unjust^ boy, as with 
random slander to censure any body of men. No> 
thank heaven ! there are numbers whom Providence, 
in addition to the power, has added the will, to ren- 
der wealth a blessing to all around them. 

Charles. You are ever just and liberal. 

Sir Hugh. But for this vile exception, this Mr. 
Vortex, I tell thee, riot, contention, indolence, and 
vice, succeeded. I struggled against this mischief, 
which spurr'd him on to oppose me in my election. 
This contest (I trust, Charles, you think the dignity 
of our family demanded it) — ^this contest, I say, 
oblig'd me to mortgage my estate to a considerable 
amount 5 and I fear, boy, even that will not suffice. 
Dost thou not blame thy father ? 

Charles. Blame, sir J my fortune, nay, my life is 
held but to promote your happiness. 

Sir Hub. Glorious boy ! then all will be well 
again — thy estate restor d, thy wealth enlarged. 

Charles. How? 

Sir Hub. By marriage, Charles. 

[Charles averts his face with dejection. 

Charles. Marriage, sir ! — ^To conceal the passion 
that triumphs here were but to deceive a father, and 
injure the bright excellence I love. When I was ill 
at Spa^ the yotariea oi pleasure avoided la^ «&^^ 
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harbinger of melancholy^ and I was despis'd as a 
thmg passing into oblivion by all but one &ir crei- 
ture. I obtained an opportunity to thank her for Hie 
charitable pity her eye had beam*d on me. Love 
soon kindled his torch at Pity*s altar^ for I found ia 
Miss Vortex such excellence- 
Sir Hub. Who ? 

Charles. Miss Vortex, sir. 

Sir Hub, From India ? 

Charles. The same. 

Sir Hub. She that is now propos'd for your alli- 
ance? 

Charles. Is it possible ? 

Sir Hub, And awaits your arrival in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Charles, Oh ! let me haste to her. — ^Yet hold! 
Frank Oatland attends to hear your determination. 

Sir Hub, At present, Charles, I sannot grant your 
suit. — [Charles beckons in Frank.] — Young man, 
tell vour father the law must take its course. When 
I see in him symptoms of contrition and amendment, 
I may restore him. 

Frank, Thank ye, — thank ye, sur. 

Charles. How came this distress to fall on him ? 

Frank, Why, sur, he went on farming pretty 
tightish, didn't he, sur? till he keept company wi' 
Nabob's sarvants^ then all of a sudden he took to 
the gentleman line. I conceats, sur, he didn't much 
understand the trim on't, for the gentleman line 
didn't answer at all. I hope your honour bean't an- 
gry wi' I for speaking to young 'squire ; your wor- 
ship do know I were a bit of a playfellow wi'un, and 
we followed our studies together. 

Sir Hub, Indeed ! 

Frank. Ees, sur, we went through our letters— 
and a-b, ab — e-b, eb — there somehow I stuck, and 
'squire went clean away into abreviation and abomi- 
nation j and then 1 never eovx'Ci \ak<& \svM<di to yoor 
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ffM, tbey be so cruel small $ now a pitchfork do fit 
my hand so desperate kindly as never was. 

Sir Huh, Ha! ha! Come^ my.boy^ you'll want 
lebeshment. [Exit, — ^Frank bows, and is going, 

Charles, What^ honest Franks will you not walk 
^ me to the castle ! 

Fraidc, If your honour be so gracious. 

Charles. Nay, wear your hat. 

Frank, O dear ! O dear ! what a pity nobody do 
«eel. 

Charles. Come, brother student, your hand. 

-FronAf. My hand ! Lord dong it, only think o* I. 

[Exeunt hand in hand. 



ACT THE SECOND. 



SCENE I. 



A Room in an Inn. 



'^^^ter Two Waiters, with luggage, meeting Bronze. 

1«^ Wait. Coming, sir. 

Young R. [Without!] Zounds, why don't you 
^^me } Why don't all of you come, eh ? 

Bronze, Waiter who are these people ? 

Isi Wait. I don't know, Mr. Bronze. — ^The young 
^tie seems a queer one — ^he jump'd out oi \)^fe tmS^, 
^'^^ninto the kitcbeiij whipp'd the tumspit mUi ^ ^«\r 
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lop^ and made him keep moving ; and tho* not a 
minute in the house, he has heen in every room, 
from the garret to the cellar. 

^d Wait. Father and son^ I understand. — The 
name on the luggage, I see, is Rapid. 

Bronze, Rapid ! ^Aside.'] Perhaps it is my old 
master, the great tailor^ and his harum-scarum son- 
Ill observe. 

iBt Wait, Here he comes fiill dash, and the old 
man trotting after him like a terrier. [Exaat, 

Enter Old and Young Rapid. 

Young R, Come along, dad — push on, my dear 
dad. Well, here we are — ^keep moving. 

Old R. Moving ! Zounds, haven't I been moviog 
all night in the mail-coach to please you ? 

Young R. Mail! fiamous tiling, isn't? Je up! 
whip over counties in a hop, step, and jump — dash 
along. 

Old R, Od rot such hurry-scurry doings, I say. 
Here have I ground my old bones all night in the 
mail, to be eight hours before my appointment with 
Sir Hubert Stanley; and now I must sit biting my 
fingers. 

Young R. Biting your fingers ! No, no. Til find 
you something to do. Come, we'll keep moving ! • 
^Takes his Father hy the arm , who resuts. 

Enter Landlord. 

Land. Gentlemen, I beg leave — 
Young R. No prosing — to the point. 
Old R. For shame— don't interrupt the gentleman. 
Young R. Gently, dad — dash away, sir. 
Land. A servant of Sir Hubert Stanley has been 
inquiring for Mr. Rapid. 
■ Voung R, Pus\i oiv\ 
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Land. And expects him at the castle. 

Young R, That will do — push off — brush — run ! 

{^Exit Landlord^ running. 
That's the thing— keep moving.r— I say, dad ! 

Old JR. What do you say, Neddy? 

Young R, Neddy ! damn it, don't call me Neddy. 
I hate to be called Neddy. 

Old R. Well, I won't. 

Young R. That's settled — I say — ^what's your busi- 
ness with Sir Hubert } — Some secret, eh ? 

Old R. lAside,'] I won't tell you. Oh no — a bill 
he owes me for making his clothes and liveries. 

Young R. Pugh ! he's a ready-money man. I 
never made a bill out for him in my life. — It won't 
do. 

Old R. Well then sit down, and I'll tell you, 
[They sit^ Can you sit still a moment ? 

Young R. [Jumping upj] To be sure I can — ^now 
tell me, briefly— briefly. [_Sits again. 

Old R. lAside."] Indeed I will not. You must 
know — 

Young R. Aye — 

Old R. You must know — 

Young R. Zounds ! you have said that twice — 
now don't say it again. 

Old R. Well, I won't — ^You must know — 'tis a 
vei:y long story. 

Young R. [Rising.'] Then I'll not trouble you. 

Old R, [AsideJ] I thought so. And pray what 
might induce you to come with me } . v 

Young R. lAside.'] Won't tell him of Jessy. Oh, 
as we had given up trade, left off stitching — ^you 
know my way — I like to push on — change the scene, 
that's all — ^keep moving. 

Old R. Moving! [YawnsJ] Oh, my poor old 
bones! Waiter, bring me a night-gown. [TVaiter 
helps him on with a night-goivn — he lays his coat on a 
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Young R. What are you at, dad? 

Old R. Qoing to tske a nap on that bo&. 

Votatg R. A nap^ pu^ ! 

Old R. Zounds ! I've no comfort of mj life 

Yoitag S. Sajr no more. 

Old B. But I will, tho'— hurry, hurry— od r 
it, I never get a dinner that's half dressed ; ai 
for a comfortable sleep, I'lfk sur^— 

Young R. You sleep so slow. 

Old R. Sleep slow ! I'll sleep as slow as I pl< 
so at your p»il disturb me. Sleqt slow ind 
[ Yaumiiig.} [ 

Young R. Now to visit Jessy. Waiter ! 

fYait. Sar! [With great i]uici 

Young R. That's right— rfr — short — ^you're i 

ffait. Yes, sar. 

Young R. Does Farmer Oatland live hereabo 

Wait. Yes, sar. 

Young. R. How fer i 

Wait. Three miles. 

Young. R. Which way. 

Wait. West. 

Young R. That will do — get me a bu^y. 

Wait. Yes, sar. 

Young R. Oh, if my old dad had left off bui 
as some of your flashy tailors do, 1 might have 
a curricle, and lived like a man. — ^Is the h 

Wait, No, sar. 

Young R. But to cut the shop with paltrj 
thousand. — Is the bug^ ready ? 

Wail. No, sar. 

Young A. Or to have dashed to Jessy in a < 
cle. — la the bu^j ready ? 

^ail. No, sar. 1 

Voung R. To have f\%nk.«& aioxig a. ^vt cS. 
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things at sixteen miles an hour. ^PtUs hmae^ m the 

fictof drwnng, and sits on the chair where Old Rapid 

ieft his coat — springs ftom it again.]— What the 

devil's that?-^Zounds ! something has run into my 

back. — I'll bet a hundred 'tis a needle in father's 

pocket. — Confound it ! what does he cany needles 

now for? — ^Searches the pockef] — Sure enough^ 

liere it is— one end stuck into a letter^ and the other 

ioto my back^ I believe. — Curse it? — Eh! — ^what's 

this > IReads.'] " To Mr. Rapid'-Free— Hubert Stan- 

^«y." Ha, ha, ha ! here's dad's secret — ^Now for it ! 

HMeads very quick."] *^ Sir Hubert Stanley will expect 

^^ see Mr, Rapid at the Castle, and wou'd be glad to 

^extend the mortgage, which is now 5O,00OZ." What's 

't:liis ?"— \^Reads again,"] — '' Extend the mortgage, 

^^hich is now 50,0002. to seventy,** Fifty thousand ! 

l^uzza !— 'tis so— my old dad worth fifty thousand— 

(Perhaps seventy — ^perhaps— I'll — no— 1*11— 

Enter Waiter. 

Wait. The buggy's ready sir. 

Young R. Dare to talk to me of a buggy, and 

Wait. Perhaps you would prefer a chaise aud 
^air? 

Young JR. No, I'll have a chaise and twelve. Ab- 
scond ! {^Exit Waiter.] I must — I must keep mov- 
ing.— I must travel for improvement. First I'll see 
the whole of my native country, its agriculture and 
manu^Eictories. That, I think, will take me full four 
days and a half. Next TU make the tour of Europe -, 
which, to do properly, will, I dare say, employ three 
weeks or a month. Then, returning as completely 
versed in foreign manners and language as the best 
of them, I'll make a push at high life. In the first 
circles I'll keep moving. — Fifty thousaxidl i^wV^^ 
more — perhaps — oh I 
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Waiter. IfVtthout.li You can't come in. 
Bronze, IfVitJiout'] I tell you I will come in. 
Young. R. Will come in ! — that's rig^t — ^push on, 
whoever you are. 

Enter Bronze. 

Bronze. I thought so. How do you do, Mr. Ra- 
pid } Don't you remember Bronze, your father's fore- 
man, when you were a boy ? 

Young R, Ah, Bronze ! how do you ^o. Bronze? 
Any thing to say. Bronze } Keep moving. Do yoa 
know. Bronze, by this letter I have discover'd tiiat 
my father is worth — how much, think you ? 

Bronze, Perhaps ten thousand. 

Young R. Push on. 

Bronze. Twenty. 

Young R, Push on. 

Bronze. Thirty. 

Young R. Keep moving. 

Bronze. Forty. 

Young R. Fifty — perhaps — sixty — seventy — oh! 
I'll tell you. He has lent 50,000^., on mortgage, to 
an old baronet. 

Bronze. Sir Hubert St — 

Young R. [^Stopping him.'\ I know his name as 
well as you do. 

Bronze. lAside"] Here's news for my master!— 
Well, sir, what do you mean to do ? 

Young R. Do ! Push on — become a man of 
fashion, to be sure. 

Bronze. What would you say, if I were to get you 
introduced to a Nabob ? 

Young R, A Nabob ! oh ! some flash-in-the-pan 
chap. 

Bronze. Oh, no ! 

Young R. What, one of your real', genuine^ neat 
«5 ijujjorted^ Nal^^ 



^ > 
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Bronze, Yes, Mr. Vortex— Did you never hear of 
him? 

Young R, To be sure I have. But will you ? 

Bronze, Yes. 

Young R. Ah ! but wiU you do it directly? 

Bronze. I will. 

Young R. Then push off — Stop— stop — ^I beg your 
pardon — it cuts me to the heart to stop any man, 
because I wish every body to keep moving. But 
won*t dad*s being a tailor make an objection ? 

Bronze, No ^ as you never went out with the pat- 
tern-books. 

Young R. [^Sighing."] Oh yes, I did. 

Bronze, That*s awkward. But you never ope- 
rated? 

Young R, [With melancholy I] What do you say? 

Bronze, I say you never — 

[Describes in action the act of sewing. 

Young R. [Sighing deeper^ Oh ! yes, I did. 

Bronze, That's unlucky. 

Young R' Very melancholy, indeed ! 

Bronze, 1 have it. Suppose I say you are mer- 
chants. 

Young R. My dear fellow, sink the tailor, and TU 
give you a hundred. 

Bronze, Will you ? Thank you. 

Young R. Now push off. 

Bronze, But don't be out of the way. 

Young R, Me ! Bless you, I*m always in the way. 

Bronze. Don't move. 

Young R. Yes, I must move a little, away you go 
— [Pushes Bronze off."] — Huzza! now to awake old 
dad. — [Exit, and returns with Old Rapid.] — Come 
along, dad. 

Old R. [Half asleep.'] Yes, sir — yes, sir — ^I'll mea- 
sure you directly — ^I'll measure you directly. 

Young R, He's asleep. — ^Awake! 

Old R What's the matter, eYi\ \V\iv>fisV)wtToaSe«x 

r. <1 
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Young R. What's the matter! I have .found fifty 
thousand in that letter ? 

Old R, Indeed! [Opens the letter eagerly, "] Ah\ 
Neddy, have you found out — 

Young R. I have — ^that you are worth how much. 

Old JR. Why, since what's past — 

Young R, Never mind what's past. 

Old 'R. I've been a fortunate man. My old part- 
ner us'd to say, " Ah ! you are lucky. Rapid 5 your 
needle always sticks in the right place." 

Young R, No, not always. IShruggingJl — But how 
much? 

Old R, AVhy, as it must out, there are fifty thou- 
sand lent on mortgage. — ^Item, fifteen thousand in 
the consols — Item — 

Young R. Never mind the items. — ^The total, my 
dear dad — ^the total. 

Old R. What do you think of a plumb ! 

Young R, A plum ! Oh, sweet, agreeable, little, 
short word ! 

Old R. Besides seven hundred and ninety 

Young R. Never mind the odd money. — that will 
do. But how came you so rich, dad? Dam*me, 
you must have kept moving. 

Old R, Why, my father, forty years ago, left me 
five thousand pounds 3 which, at compound interest, 
if you multiply — 

Young R. No 3 you have multiplied it famously. 
— ^It's my business to reduce it. \_Aside.'] — ^Now, my 
dear dad, in the first place, never call me Neddy. 

Old R, Why, what must I call you ? 

Young R, Ned — short — ^Ned. 

Old R. Ned ! O, Ned I 

Young R. That will do. And in the next place, 
sink the tailor. Whatever you do, sink the tailor. 

Old R, Sink the tailor ! What do you mean ? 

Young R, I've newa for you. We are going to be 
introduced to Mr. Votlex., ii^ fvs^'^^iSQi^, . 
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OUL R. Tou don't say so ! Huzza; it will be the 
making of us. 

Young JR. To be sure. Such fashion! Such style! 

Old R. Aye^ and such a quantity of liveries^ and 
—Oh dear me ! \_fvith great dyectian. 

Young R, What's the matter ? 

Old R. ^Sighing.'] I forgot I had left off business. 

Young R. Business ! Confound it ! Now, pray 
keep the tailor under, will you ? I'll — send an ex- 
press to London. [^Runs to the table. 

Old R. An express ! for what ? 

Young JR. I don't know. — 

Enter Waiter. 

Waiter. The bill of fare, gentlemen. 

Young R, Bring it here. — [Reads] — '^ Turbots — 
Salmon — Soles — Haddock — ^Beef — ^Mutton — ^Veal — 
Xiamb— Pork — Cliickens — Ducks — Turkies — Pud- 
clings — Pies." Dress it all — that's the short way. 

Waiter. AU! 

Young R. Every bit. 

Old R. No, no, nonsense. — The short way indeed ! 
Come here, sir. — Let me see — IReads.] — Um — Um 
— " Ribs'of beef."— That's a good thingi— Fll have 
that. 

Young R. What ? 

Waiter. Ribs of beef, sir. 

Young R. Are they the short ribs ? 

Waiter. Yes, sir. 

Young R. That's right. 

Waiter. What liquor wou'd yoiu* honour like ? 

Young R. [Jumping up."] Spruce-beer. 

Waiter. Very well, sir. 

Young R. I must have some clothes. 

Old R. I'm sure that's a very good coat. 

Young R, Waiter/ — ^I must have a da^Ym^^ eoaX. 
^r the Nabob. — Is there a rascally taiiot aa^ N«>aEc^ 
learyou? 
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Waiter, Yea, sir-, — ^there are two dose by. 

[Father and Son look at each oih»» 

Young JR. Umph ! then tell one of them to send 
me some clothes. 

Waiter. Sir^ he must take your measure. 

Old E. To be sure he must 

Young R. Oh^ true ! I remember the fellows do 
measure you somehow with long bits of — Well-r 
send for tiie scoundrel. [Exit Waitsi. 

Old R, Oh^ for shame of yourself ! Tve no pfr- 
tience. 

Young R. Like you the better. — ^Hate patience as 
much as you do^ ha! ha!— *Must swagger a little. 

Old, i2. Ah ! I am too fond of you, I am^ Ned. 
Take my fortune; but only remember this — ^By the 
faith of a man I came by it ho^estly^— and all I ask 
isj that it may go as it came. 

Young R, Certainly. But we must keep moving, 
you know. 

Old R. Well, I don't care if I do take a bit of a 
walk with you. 

Young R, Bit of a walk ! Dam*me, we*ll have a 
gallop together. Come along, dad — ^Push on, dad« 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE II 



A Room in Mr. Vortex's House. 

Enter Mb. Vortex, Ellen, and Miss Vortex. 

Elien. Married to Charles StardeY I You^madam! 
Miss V. Yes, I. 
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estate demanded a marriage with a woman of for- 
tune— 

Ellen. What do I hear } 

Charles, Why this alarm ? 

Ellen. Alarm ! Must not those words terrify 
which separate me from you for ever ? 

Charles. What means my Ellen ? 

Ellen. Oh, Stanley, hear me. On my return to 
England, Mr. Vortex, to whom the care of my pro- 
perty was entrusted, was ever pressing on my mind 
the difficulty of recovering my father's India posses- 
sions. Each messenger that arrived fix)m you con- 
firmed the melancholy tale, that my Stanley was 
sinking into an early grave. Oh ! what then wae 
fortune, or the world, to me ? I sought out solitude, 
and willingly assigned to Mr. Vortex what he called 
my expectations, for five thousand pounds. 

Charles. Yet you shall he mine. 

Ellen. No, Charles, I will not hring you poverty. 
1*11 return to solitnde, and endeavour to teach this 
lesson to my heart, '^ That it wUl he joy enough to 
Icnow that Stanley is well and hi^py." IGoing. 

Charles. Stay, Ellen — thuik^deeply before you 
consign the man that loyji^fi^fwio certain misery. 

Ellen. True — ^in a few hours let me seu you again. 
The opposing agitations my mind has suffered unfit 
me for further conversation. 

Charles. In a few hours,. then, you'll allow me to 
see you? 

Ellen. AUow you to see me ! — Oh ! Stanley, fare- 
well ! lExit. 

Mb. Sid Miss Vortex come forward. 

Miss V. Now speak. 
Vortex. We Jiad better pair off. 
Mus V. No— speak with spirit. 
Vortex. I will. — Sir, I cannot help saying that 
every xonack, tbat is^ every man of honour — 



laugh'd at^ and no duel is to take place — nobo 
be kiird — ^my tender heart is to feel no satisfei 

I 

Vortex, I fight! — do you consider the pi 
ness of a legislator's lifSe \ 

A county suffers when a member bleeds. 

"Enter Bronze. 

Bronze, Oh, sir, such news ! 

Vortex. What ! is parliament convened ! 

Bronze. No, sir 5 but I have found out ti 
baronet is— » 

Vortex, What of him ? 

Bronze, Ruin'd ! 

Miss V. [Drying her eyes.'] Weill tliat*^ 
satisfaction. 

Bronze, I met at the inn the "Mr. Rapid* 
chants, I formerly liv'd with, who have a largi 
gage on his estate, and he wants to borrow 1 
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use policy instead of pistols^ and I would fight any 
man — for, as I say in my speech, '' Policy, Mr. 
Speaker, is" 

Mm V, Exactly, Naoob — but I must 'write the 
letter, you know. Is the young merchant hand- 
some? 

Bronze.. Yes, madam. 

Mm V, So much the better. lExit. 

Vofiex, You see. Bronze, the tiurn I give it is this 
^'' Policy, Mr. Speaker/' says I 

Bronze, Very true, sir j but I believe my mistress 
edls— I attend you, madam. [Exit. 

Vortex, Confound it ! Will nobody hear my 
speech ? then 1*11 speak it to myself.— "^Policy, Mr. 
Speaker" 

Enter Frank. 

Frank, How do you do, sur? 

Vortex, What! interrupted again ! — Approach, 
ion*t be afraid. 

Frank, Lord, sur, I bean*t afeard : why shou'd 1 ? 
•^I defies the devil and all his works. 

Vortex. If this be what is called rough honesty, 
ive me a little sQiQoth-tongu'd roguery. — I don't 
liow you, fellow ! 

Frank. Ees, sur, you do — I be*s Frank Oatland. 

Vorter, Begone! I know nothing of you. 

Frank,. Ees, sur, you do — I've a bit of a sister, 
iU'd Jessy. 

Vortex, Eh? ah! 

Frank. [Aside.'] Dom um, he knaws me well 
Hough now. 

Vortex, Oh! very true — Frank Oatland, aye! 
Veil, good Frank, how is Jessy? 

Frank. Charming, sur ! charming I 

Vortex. Aye, that she is, lovely and charming, in- 
eed! [Aside.'] — And how are you, Frank \ 

Frank. I he's charmhig too, sur 1 

D 
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Vortex, But why don't Jessy visit my people 
I should be always happy to see her. 

Frank, Should you, sur ? Why, if I may 
bold as to ax, why, sur? 

Vortex, Because — ^because — she is — a — I 
Oailand*s child. 

Frank, So be 1, sur. How comes it, thei 
you never axes I to your balls and ostentatioi 
can dance twice as long as sister can. 

Voriex, Cunning fellow this! — ^I must buy] 
Well, Frank, what are your commands ? 

Frank, Why, sur, feyther do command \ 
lend him three hundred pounds — no, sur, I m 
supplicates. 

Vortex, Three hundred pounds ! 

Frank, I'll teU you, sur, all about it. — You 
sur, feyther have been knuckled out of a mos 
sight of money by you at weagering and cardi 

Vortex, By me, fellow! Do you think 1 
elate with such reptiles ? 

Frank, Ecod, it was either you or t'other | 
man. 

Vortex, T'other gentleman ! 

Frank. I dan't knaw which be which, n( 
There be two of you. 

Vortex, Two of us ! 

Frank, Ees j there be you — that be one 
there be your gentleman — ^he do make the pai 

Vortex, The pair? — ^And have I been bu 
hundred thousand pounds worth of respect fo 
Have I become a member to pair oflF wi 
valet } 

Frank, Ecod, and a comical pair you be ! — I 
gentleman he's a tightish, conceited sort of 
enough 5 — but you be a little — he ! he ! 

[^Smothering a 

Vortex. Upon my soul, this is very pies 
You are quite free aud eas^. ' 
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Frank. Quite^ sur^ quite. Feyiher do tell I it be 
all the fashion. 

Vortex. He does ! — ^thea you may tell feyther^ that 
if he has lost his money at play, the winners won t 
give him sixpence to save him from starving, and 
that be all the fEishion.— -By their distress, the pretty 
Jessy vfiU be more in my power, and then I can re- 
instate them in a fEurm upon terms. [^Aside] — Go, 
fellow ! I shall not send your father sixpence. 

Frank. The words I told um — the very words I 
told um — Says I — *' Feyther, he bean't the man will 
gi* thee a brass fsirthing. Dong it, he hasn*t it here,** 
says I. [^Laying his hand upon his heart. 

Vortex. You said so, did you ? 

Fi-ank, Ees — so you see, sur, what a desperate 
cute lad I be. 

Vortex, [Aside."] I'll set a trap for you, you dog — 
I'll have you in my power, however j I'll drop my 
purse — ^he'U take it — and then — [Drops his purse."] 
A pair of us ! I'll lay you by the heels, desperate cute 
as you are. [Exit, 

Frank. Poor fe5rther, poor sister, and poor I ! 
Feyther will go broken-hearted for sartain^ — and 
then sister Jessy's coming to labour. — I can't bear 
the thought on't. — Od dom thee ! if I could but get 
hold of some of thy money I'd teak care thee should 
not get it again. — Eh ! [Sees the purse, walks round 
it,] — Well, now, I declare that do look for all the 
world like a purse. How happy it would make poor 
feyther and sister ! I conceats there would be no 
harm just to touch it j — [Takes it up with caution.] 
—it be cruel tempting. Nobody do see I. — I won- 
der how it would feel in my pocket. — [Puts it with 
fear into his pocket^ — Wouns ! how hot I be ! Cruel 
warm to be sure. — ^Who's that? — ^Nobody. — Oh! 
1 — ^1 — ^1-u-d, hid ! and I ha' gotten such a desperate 
ague all of a sudden, and my heart do keep j — jiunp 
— jumping. — I believe I be going 'to die. [Falls into 
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a chair.'] Eh!— Eh!— Mayhap it be this terribk 
purse. Dom thee, come out. ^Throws it down^^ 
After a pausel] Ees, now I is better.-^Dear me, 
quite an alteration. — ^My head doan*t spin about soa, 
and ray heart do feel as light, and do so keep tittup- 
ing, tittuping^ I cant*t help crying. 

Enter Vobtex. 

Vortex, Now I have him. — {Sees the fmrst^— 
What, he has not stole it, tho' his own ^ther*s in 
want — Here's a precious rascal for you! 

Frank, Mr. Nabob, you have left your purse be- 
hind you 5 [Sobbing,] and you ought to be asheamed 
of yourself^ so you ought, to leave a purse in a poor 
lad's way^ who has a feyther and a sister coining to 
starving. 

Vortex, My purse! true 5 reach it me. 

Frank, Noa, thank you, for nothing. — Pve had 
it in my hand once. — ^Ecod, if having other people's 
money do make a man so hot, how desperate warm 
some folks mun be ! 

Vortex. Warm — foolish fellow! [Wiping his fort- 
head, and fanning himself with his hat,] Fugh! 
quite a Bengal day, I declare. 

Frank, Od dang it ! how their wicked heads mun 
spin round. 

Vortex, Spin round I I never heard such a sim- 
pleton. — Spin, indeed! ha ! ha! God bless my soul 
I'm quite giddy ! Oh Lord ! Oh dear me ! Help ! 
help! 

Enter Bronze. 

Bronze, What's the matter, sir? 
Vortex. Only a little touch of my old complaint. — 
Send that fellow away. [Bronze goes up to Frank. 
Frank. Oh, this be VolYiet ^exviUman* — Sur, I ha 
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goiter twenty-»ix pound that fejther lost to you at 
game&tering. 

Bronze, Where is it? 

Frank. In my pocket. 

Bronze. That's lucky ! give it me. 

Frank. Gi* it thee! Ees^ dom thee^ come out^ 
and I'll gi* it thee. [Clenching his Hst, 

Vortex. Begone 1 

Frank. Gentlemen, I wish you both a good morn- 
ing. [Exit. 

Fortex. [Getting up^ What a dunderhead that 
is ! To suppose that a little tenderness df conscience 
wou'd make a man's head turn round. — ^Pugh ! *tis 
impossible 3 — or how the devil would the lawyers 
find their way from Westminster Hall ? Giddy, in- 
deed ! Ha ! ha ! — JBronze, take care I don't fall. 

[Exit, leaning on Beonze. 



ACT THE THIRD. 



SCENE I. 



A Room in an Jnn. 

Enter Old Rapid with a Letter and a Servant 

following. 

0. Vap. What ! a real letter from the real Na- 
bob '.—dear me, where is Nec'dy } — Make my hum- 

d2 
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ble duty to your master j proud to serve him— no 
— ^very proud to see him 3 — grateful for the honour 
of his custom — no— no— for his company. — I wish 
you a pleasant walk home, sir. — ^The Nabob com- 
ing here directly ! Oh, dear me ! where's Neddy? 
—Waiter > — lExit Sbbvant, 

Enter Waitbb. 

'Do you know where my boy is } 

Waiter, Not a minute ago, I saw him fighting in 
a field behind the house. 

Enter Young Rapid — his coat torn. 

Old Rap. Fighting ! — Oh, dear ! where is he ? 

Ycfung Rap, Here am I, dad — 

Old Rap. What has been the matter ? 

Young Rap. Only a small rumpus ; went to peep at 
the castle, — pushing home, — the road had a bit of a 
circumbendibus 5 — hate omcrs, — so I jumped .the 
hedge, — cut right across,- ^you know my way,— 
kept moving, — up came a fcmer,— wanted to turn 
me back, — would not do, — tussled a bit, — carried 
my point, — came straight as w\ ^rrow. 

Old Rap. Fie, fie ! — but read t^Ht letter. 

Young Rap. ^Vhat ! the Nabob coming here di- 
rectly, and I in this pickle. — Waiter, are my clothes 
come home ? 

Waiter. No, sir. 

Young Rap. Why, the fellow gave his word— 

Waiter. Yes, sir 3 — but what can you expect from 
a tailor ? [£n<. 

Young Rap. That's very true. 

Old Rap. Impudent rascal ! 

Young Rap. What the devil shall I do ? — ^The most 
important moment of my life. 

Old Rap. Tis unlucky. 

Young^Rap. Unlucky !—* tis perdition— annihila- 
tion — ^a misfoTtunei that— 
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Old Rap, I can mend. 

Young Rapi How? 

Old Rap. By mending the coat. 

Young Rap, .An excellent thought.-— Come^ help 
me off,— quick^— quick ! 

Old Rap. I always have a needle in my pocket. 

Young Rap, [Rubbing his back.'] I know you have. 

Old Rap. Now g^ve it me. 

Young Rap. What ! suffer my &ther to mend my 
coal? — ^No, — no;— not so bad as that neither. — 
As the coat must be mended^ — damn it^ I'll mend it. 

Old Rap, WiU you tho* ?— Ecod, I should like to 
see you 3 — here*s a needle ready threaded — and a 
thimble ; — ^you can*t think how I shall like to see 
you J— now don't hurry, that's a dear l)oy. [Young 
JRapid sits down, gathers his legs under him — Old 
Rapid puts his spectacles on, and sits close to him, 
looking on.] 

Young Rap, Now mind, dad, when — ^Damn the 
needle ! [Wounds his fingers^ 

out Rap. That's because you are in such a hurry. 

Young Rap, When the Nabob comes — sink the 
tailor. — 

Old Rap, I will 3 — ^but that's a long stitch. 

Young Rap, Be sure you sink the tailor 5 — a great 
deal depends on the first impression 3 — ^you shall be 
reading a grave book, with a melancholy air. 

Old Rap. Then I wish I had brought down my 
book of bad debts j — that would have made me 
melancholy enough. 

Enter Mr. and Miss Vortex, who advance slowly, 
the Nabob the side where Young Rapid is. Miss 
Vortex to the other side. 

Young Rap. I, — ^ha ! ha ! I say, dad, if the Na- 
bob was to see us now, — ^ha ! ha ! 

Old Rap. Ha ! ha ! true 3 — but mind \«ba.t. '^oaiIx^ 
about. 
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Young Rap, 111 be discovered in a situatioa that 
will surprise — a striking situation^ and in lome 
damn'd elegant attitude. 

ILooks up and sefs the Nabob. 

Old Rap. AVhy don't yon fimsh the jobj-^y 
don*t you? 

lSee$ the Nabob. — They look round thi $ther 
way, and dee Miss Vortex 3 they both ajh 
pear affuttned and dejected; Young Bafid 
drctws hk legs from under him.'] 

Vortex. Gentlemen, —I and my daughter. Miss 
V^ortcx, have done ourselves the honour of waitiog 
upon you, to — 

Mi$s y. But I beg we may not interrupt yow 
amusement ! — 'tis unci mmon whimsical ! 

Young Rap. [^Recovering himself.'] Yes, ma'aip) 
very whimsical, — I must keep moving [^Laught] 
Ha ! ha ! You see, dad, I've won — I*ve won—ia' 
ha! 

Miss V, He says he has won.— 

Old Rap. [With amazement^ Oh I he has won, 
has he? 

Young Rap. Yes, you know, I've won 3 he ! h€ 
why don't you laugh ? [Aside to Old Rapid.] 

Old Rap. [With difficulty:] Ha ! he ! 

Young Rap, You sec, ma'am, the fact is, — I h^ 
torn my coat 5 so says I to my father, I'll bet m 
bays against your opera-box that I mend it : and » 
— ha ! ha ! [To Old Rapid.] Laugh again. 

Old Rap. I can't. — Indeed, I can't. 

Young Rap. And so [ — I won — upon my soul 
was doing it very well. 

Old Rap. No, you were not, — you were doing i 
a shame to be seen. 

Young Rap. [Apart.] Hush ! — Ah, fatlier, yoi 
don^t like to lose. 

Vortex. Well, gentlemen, now this very extra 
ordinary frolic is ovet — 
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Young Rap, Yes, sir, — it is quite over, — {Jside,"] 
thank heaven ! 

Vortex. Suppose we adjourn to Bangalore Hall } 

Young Rap, Sir, 111 go with you directly with all 
^e pleasure in life. {Running, 

Miss r. I believe my curricle is the first carriage.] 

Old Rap, Dear me ! [Looking at Miss Vortex. 

Vortex,- My daughter seems to please you, sir. 

Old Rap, What a shape ! 

Miss V. Oh, sir, you*re uncommon polite ! 

Young Rap, He*s remarkable gallant, ma'am. 

Old Rap, What elegance ! — ^what fashion ! upon 
the whole, it's the best made little spencer, IVe 
seen for some time. 

[Vortex and Daughter in amazement. 

Young Rap, Oh, the devil ! — ^The fact is, ma*am, 
my father is the most particular man on earth about 
dress — ^the beau of his time — ^Beau Rapid. — ^You 
know, father, they always called you Beau Rapid. 
I dare say he*s had more suits of clothes in his house 
than any man in England. 

Miss V, An uncommon expensive whim ! 

Young Rap, I don't think his fortune has suffered 
by it. 

Miss R, [To Old Rapid.] Shall I have the honour 
of driving you. 

Old Rap, Oh, madam, I can't think of giving you 
so much trouble as to drive me. 

Miss R, My dear sir, I shall be uncommon 
happy ! 

Old Rap. Oh, madam ! 

[Simpers and titters to his son, then takes Miss 
Vortex's hand and trots off."] 

Vortex We'll follow. 

Young Rap. If you please : — ^not that I particularly 
like to follow. 

Vortex, I suppose, sir, now summer approaches, 
London begins to fiU for the winter 
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Young Rap. Yes, sir. 

Vortex. Any thing new in high life )-— what ig Ihe 
present rage with ladies oS fieishion ? 

Young Rap. Why^ sir, as to the ladies 3 — [Mik] 
What shall I say? — Oh! the kdies^ sir»--H»hf, 
heaven bless them^ sir ! they*-*they keep mofiog! 
— ^but, to confess the truth, sir^-^my feahioBabfe 
education has been very mudi n^lecled. 

Vortex, That's a pity. 

Young Rap, \aj great jMty, sir. 

Vortex, Suppose I beoome your preceptor. 

Yoimg R, If you would be so kind-*— I wou'd 
treasure any little short rule. 

Vortex. Why, there is a short rule necesfliry for 
f very man of fashion to attend to. 

Young. R. What is it ^ 

Vortex. Never to reflect. 

Young. R. Never reflect !— what push on— keep 
moving? my dear sir— that's my way — suits me 
exactly. 

Vortex. Then you must be known. 

Young R. To be sure 5 — I'll give away thousands 
in charities. 

Vortex. Charities! You would be forgot in a 
week. — ^To be known, you must be mischievous;— 
malice has a much better memory than gratitude j 
— ^and then you must be gallant. — Are there no 
pretty girls you should like to be weU with, eh ? 

Young R. A very extensive assortment, sir. 

Vortex. And perhaps there may be a married 
woman you would like to intrigue with. 

Young R. A very large quantity. — Oh ! how I 
long to begin ! — Are you married, sir ? 

Vortex. Why, no I 

Enter Servant. 
Serv. The camagj^ \a lead^. 
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Young A. So am 1 5 come^ sir^— foar horses^ I 

Vortex, No, sir. 

Young R, That's a great pity. Pray, sir, will 
yon have the goodness to tell your coachman to 
ddve like the devil? 

Vortex, Sir, to oblige you. 

Foting R, Sir, I'll be very much oblig'd to you. 

Enter Waiter. 

Waiter, Your clothes are come, sir. 

Young R, That's lucky. 

Vortex, Then I'll wait for you. 

Young R, Wait for me ! — nobody need wait ^for 
me — ^I'U be with you in a crack. — Do you push on 
•^-rU keep moving— I'll take care nobody waits 
ftir me. [^Exeunt severally. 



SCENE II. 



A Room in the Nabob's House. 



-tnter Oatland dejected, Frank and Jessy leading 

him, 

Jessy. Be comforted, father. 

Oat. To see thee brought to sen^ice ! [Sig^^s.] — 
X\e done this : — I that have 

Frank. Never mind — ^we be young and healthy, 
«md don't heed it — do us, Jessy } 

Oat. To be asham'd to look my own children in 
the face ! — I, who ought to have been the fore- 
horse of the team, to be pull'd along throu^Vv \\fe\s^ 
thi^ young' tender thing I 
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Jessy. D(lli*t despond, fiEither — Sir Hubert will see 
your contrition, and restore you to his fiEivour. 

Oat, When the hen sees the hawk ready to 
pounce, she gathers her young ones under her 
win^ — ^when misfortune hovers over my sweet 
chicKen here, I leave her to shift' for herself ! 

Jessy, Come, no more of this. 

Oat. Even the savage hawk takes care of its 
nestlings — ^what then am I? — Children, do yoa 
hate me? 

Frank, Hate thee ! pugh, feyther, dan't thee talk 
so — ^good bye to thee-— cheer up— thee has long 
been a feyther to me, now it is my turn, and 1*11 be 
a feyther to thee. 

Oat, I cannot speak — take care of my girl^ FranL 

Frank, Care of her ? — ^though she be a servant, 
let me catch any body striking her, that*s alL— 
Well, Jessy, we mun not be sheam'd — ^I know 
poverty be no sin, because parson said so last Son- 
day. — ^Talk of that — I do hear that your sweetheart, 
Mr. Rapid, be worth such a desperate sight of money 
as never was ! 

Jessy, [Sighs^ If his fortunes are so prosperous, 
brother, he is exalted above my hopes — If his heart 
be mercenary, he is sunk below my wishes. — Heigb, 
ho ! yet he might have sent to know if I were well, 
he might — no matter ! . 

Frank. He be coming to Neabob's here, on a 
visitation. 

Jessy, Ah ! coming here ! 

Frank, Ees — ^and Mr. Bronze do say while he be 
here I am to be his sarving-man. 

Jessy, You his servant ! [Weeps. 

Frank. Don't thee cry, Jessy ! 

Jessy, [Recovering herself.'] I won't ; it was weak, 
it was wrong. — ^Frank, be sure you conceal finom 
Mr. Rapid who 'you are — I have reasons for it.— 
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Edward here !— when we meet it will be a hard 
trial. Yet why should I dread it? — ^let perfidy 
and pride shrink abash'd^ virtuous integrity wiU 
support me. 

Frank. That's right, Jessy, shew a proper spirit 
— Ecod, if he were to puU out his purse and to 
offer to make thee a present of five guineas, dan*t 
thee take it. — [Jbssy smiles dejectedly.'] — Here be 
thy new mistress. 

Jessy, Leave me. 

Frank, Do'st thou hear? Dom it, dan*t thee 
take it ! Exit. 

Enter Miss Vortex. 

Miss V, Oh ! my new attendant I suppose ! — 
What's your name, child ? 

Jessy, Jessy Oatland, madam. 

Miss V, Well, Oatland, [Taking out her glass."] 
look at me. — Umph — ^not at all contemptible. — 
That's a charming nosegay — [Jbssy presents it.]-^ 
all exotics, I declare. 

Jessy. No, madam, neglected wild flowers — I 
took them from their bed of weeds, bestowed care 
on their culture, and by transplanting them to a 
more genial soil, they have flourished with luxuriant 
strength and beauty. 

Miss V. A pretty amusement. 

Jessy, And it seem'd, madam, to convey this 
lesson — Not to despise the lowly mind, but rather, 
with fostering hand, to draw it from its chill ob- 
scurity, that like these humble flowers, it might 
grow rich in worth and native energy. 

Miss V, Oh ! [Aside] — mind — energy ! — ^What's 
the matter with the poor girl, I wonder ! uncom- 
mon odd ! — I hear, Oatland, you are reduced in 
yomr circumstances. 

Jessy, Yes, madam. 

Miss V, That's very lucky, because it will make 
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you humble^ child! — ^Well, and what are your 
qualifications ? 

Jessy, Cheerful industry^ madam. I can read to 
you, write for you, or converse — 

Miss V, Converse with me ! I dare say you can. 
— ^No, thank you, child — ^instead of my listening 
to your voice, you will be polite enough to be as 
silent as convenient, and do me the honour of listen- 
ing to mine. — Oh ! here comes Mr. Rapid. 

Jessy. Ah! \In great agitationI\ May I retire, 
madam? 

Miss V, Yes j I shall follow to dress. — ^No, stBj. 
^Yes, you may go. 

Jessy, Oh, thank you ! thank you, dear madam ! 

[Exit with rapidity. 

Miss V, That poor girl appears to me ra^ 
crazy. 

Writer Old and Young Rapid, and Vortex 

Miss V. Welcome to Bangalore Hall, gentlemen. 

Young jR. Charming house ! plenty of room. — 
[Runs about and looks at every thing. 

Old R. A very spacious apartment, indeed. 

Vortex, Yes, sir -, but I declare I forgot the di- 
mensions of this room. 

0/(/ R. Sir, if you please, I'll measure it — ^my 
cane is exactly a yard, good honest measure — 'tis 
handy — and that mark is the half yard, and — 

Young R. [Oner hears and snatches the cane from 
him.'] Confound it I — The pictures, father — look at 
the pictures. [Pointing with the cane.] Did you ever 
see such charming 

Miss V. Do you like pictures. 

Young R, Exceedingly, ma'am 5 but I should 
like them a great deal better if they just moved a 
little. 

Miss V. Ha ! ha ! I must^ retire to dress— till 
dinner, gentlemen, a^^evx. '" [£rit 
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Young R. [TV) his father.'] 2kmnds^! you'll ruin 
every thing ! can*t you keep the tailor under. 

Vortex, Your son seems rather impatient. 

Old R. Very, sir — always was. — I remember a 
certain Duke 

Young R. That's right, lay the scene high-^push 
the Duke — push him as far as he'll go. 

Old R. I will, I will.: — I remember a certain 
Duke used tcr say, Mr. Rapid, your son is as sharp 
as a needle. 

Young R, At it again ! 

Old R. As a needle 

Young R. {^Interrupting himJ] Is true to the pole. 
As a needle is true to the pole, says the Duke 3 so 
will your son, says the Duke, be to every thing 
spirited and fisshionable, says the Duke. — ^Am I 
always to be tortured with your infernal needles ? 

{Aside to Old, Rafih. 

Vortex. Now to sound them. I hear, gentlemen, 
your business in this part of the country is with 
Sir Hubert Stanley, respecting some money trans- 
actions. 

Old R. 'Tk a secret. 

Vortex, Ok I no— 4he Baronet avows his wish to 
sell his estate. 

Old R, Oh ! that alters the case. 

Vortex. I think it would be a desirable purchase 
for you — ^I should be happy in such neighbours — 
and if you should want forty or fifty thousand, 
ready money, ril supply it with pleasure. 

Old R. Oh, sir, how kind ! — If my son wishes to 
purchase, I would rather leave it entirely to him. 

Young R. And I would rather leave it entirely to 
you. 

Vortex, Very well, I'U propose for it. — [Aside.'] 
This will cut Sir Hubert to the soul. — ^There is a 
very desirable borough interest— then you could sit 
in parliament. 
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Young R, lin parliament ! ha ! ha ! j 

Old R, No ; that would be a botch. j 

Young R. No^ no^ I was once m the gaXksj^ 
crammed in — no moving — expected to near the 
great guns — ^up got a little fellow^ nobody knew, 
who^ gave us a l£ree hours* speech — ^I got devilish 
fidgetty — ^the house called for the question, I join'd 
the cry — '^ The question^ the question,*' says I.— A 
member spied me— clear*d the gallery-rgot hustl'd 
by my brother spectators — obliged to scud — Oh ! it 
would never do for me. 

Vortex, But you must learn patience. 

Young R, Then make me speaker — ^if that 
wou*dn*t teach me patienbe, nothing would. ' 

Vortex, Do you dislike, sir, parliamentary elo- 
quence } 

Old R, Sir, I never heard one of your real, 
downright parliament speeches in my life — ^never. 

[Yawns. ] 

Young R. By your yawning I shou*d think yoa 
had heard a great many. 

Vortex, Oh, how lucky ! — At last I shall get my 
dear speech spoken. — Sir, I am a member, and I 
meein to — 

Young R, Keep moving. 

Vortex, Why, I mean to speak, I assure you> 
and — 

Young R, Push on, then. 

Vortex. What, speak my speech? — ^That I vnUl--^ 
I'll speak it. 

Young R, Oh, the devil ! — ^Don*t yawn so. 

[7*0 Old Rapid ^ 

Old R. I never get a comfortable nap, never ! 

Young R. You have a devilish good chance noi?«^ 
— Confound all speeches — Oh ! — 

Vortex. Pray be seated — [They sit on each s\d^ 
VoBTEX.]— Nowwe'll svi^)^sa that the chair— 
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Old R, Suppose it the chair ! why it is a chair, 
an't it > 

Vortex. Pshaw ! I mean— 

Young R, He knows what you mean — *tis his 
humour. 

rorteJC. Oh, he's witty! 

Young R, Oh, remarkably brilliant, indeed ! 

[Significantly to his father. 

Vortex. What, you are a wit, sir ! 

Old R. A what ? \ es I api — I am a wit. 

Vortex, Well, now I'll begin — Oh, what a deli- 
cious moment ! — The house when they approve cry, 
'' Hear him ! hear him!" — ^I only give you a hint, 
in case any thing should strike — 

Young R. Push on. — I can never stand it. [Aside. 

Vortex, Now I shall charm them — [Addresses the 
chair.'] — •' Sir, had I met your eye at an earlier 
hour, I should not have blinK*d the present question 
— but having caught what has fallen from the other 
side, I shall scout the idea of going over the usual 
B^round." — What, no applause yet ? [Aside. — During 
this Old Rapid has fallen asleep, and Young Rapid, 
after shewing great fretfulness and impatience, runs 
to the hack scene, throws up the window, and looks 
out.'] — " But I shall proceed, and, I trust, without 
interruption." — [Turns round, and sees Old Rapid 
asleep.] — Upon my soul, this is — What do you mean, 
sir ? [Rapid awakes. 

Old R. What's the matter ? Hear him ! hea 

him! 

Vortex. Pray, sir, clon't you blush ? — [Sees Yoviio 
Hapid at the window.] — Wliat the devil ! — 

Young R. [Looking round.] Hear him ! hear 
him! 

Vortex. By the soul of Cicero, 'tis too much. 

Old R. Oh, Neddy, for shame of yourself to faU 
asleep* \ — I mean to look out of the window— I aui 

e2 
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yery sorry^ sir^ any thing should go across thegraki. 
^'l say, Ned, smooth him down ! 

Young R, I will — ^What the devil shall I say— 
The &ct is, shr, I heard a cry of fire— upon — the— 
the — the water, and — 

Vortex, Well, well — ^But do you wish to hear the 
end of my speedi ? 

Y(nuig R, Upon my honour, I do. 

Vortex, Then well only suppose this little kter- 
ruplion a message from the Lords, or sometiiiog of 

that sort. IThey sit. Young Rapid fretful]^ 

Where did I leave oft? 

Young R. Oh I I recollect 5 at— ''I therefore 
briefly conclude with moving — an adjounlment.'* 

' Vortex. Nonsense i no such thing — IPutiing hin 
down in a chair.'] — Oh ! I remember ! *' I shall 
therefore proceed, and, I trust, without interrup- 
tion—" 

Enter Servant. 

Serv, Dinners on the table, sir. 

Vortex. Get out of the room, you villain!—* 
'' Without interruption — " 

Serv. I say, sir 

Young R. Hear him ! hear him ! 

Serv. Dinner is waiting. 

Young R. [Jumping up.] Dinner waiting! — Coit^^ 
along, sir. 

Vortex. Never mind the dinner. 

Young R. But I like it smoking. 

Old R, So do I— Be it ever so little, let me hav^ 
it hot. 

Vertex. Won't you hear my speech ? 

Young R. To be sure we will — ^but now to din-^ 
ner— Come, we*ll move together — Capital speech f 
— ^Push on, sir — Come along, dad — Push him on,. 
dad, \Ext\kni , f orcVa^ N «%.'^^'x, «>k\.v 
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SCENE III. 



An Ancient Hall. 



Enter Sir Hubert, leaning on Charles Stanley. 

-' C%ar/ef. Take comfort, sir. 

Sur Hub. Where shaU I find it, boy ?— To live 
on my estate, is ruin — ^to part with it, death.-^My 
heart is twin*d round it.— I've been the patriarch 
of my tribe — ^the scourge of the aggressor — ^the pro- 
tector of the injured! — Can I forego these digni- 
ties? — ^My old grey-headed servants, too, whose 
only remaining hope is to lay their bones near their 
lov'd master, how shall I part with them ? — I prate, 
boy, 'tis the privilege of these white hairs. 

Charles. Oh ! say on, sir. 

Sir Hub. All ! all is dear to me ! — these warlike 
trophies of my ancestors! — Charles, thou see'st 
that goodly oak, 'twas planted at my birth — 
Would'st thou think it ? In the late hurricane, when 
tile tempest humbled with the dust the proudest of 
the forest, it bravely met the driving blast — my 
people, with shouts of joy, hail'd the auspicious 
omen, and augur'd from it prosperity to me and 
mine. — ^Fondly I believ*d it — fondly I thought it. 
Fie I Fie : I doat— 

Charles. My father, I doubt not but they au- 
gur'd truly. I must to the active world. Why 
should I fear that the virtue and independence you 
have inspir'd 

Sir Hub. Ah, boy ! but while licentiousness and 
party zeal command the choicest gifts of fortune, 
virtue and genius must be content with their leav- 
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Enter Sbbvant— -cfeltver^ a letter to Sib Hubbbt, 
who reads it with great agitation, 

Charles. Ah ! what is it shakes you^ sir ?— That 
letter! 

Sir Hub, Nothings my dear boy ! — ^'tis infi^ 
mity ! — ^I shall soon be better. 

Charles, Excuse me^ dear sir — {^Takes the letter 
and reads,"] ^' Mr, Vortex, at the request of Mr. 
Rapid, informs Sir Hubert Stanley it is inconve- 
nient for him to advance more money on mort- 
gage. Mr. Vortex laments Sir Hubert's pecuniary 
embarrassments* '---damnation ! — '^ to reUeve whiii 
he will purchase the castle and estate.*' — Soonor 
shall its massy ruins crumble me to dust.— Don't 
despond, my £ather ! bear up ! 

Enter Fbank, running — his face hloodf, 

Frank, Oh, sur ! — at Neabob's table they've beoi 
so abusing your father ! 

Charles. Ah ? 

Frank, And I've been fighting — 

Charles, Hush! 

Sir Hub, What's his business ? 

Charles. Oh, sir! \_Concealing his agitation,']'^My 
friend, Frank, consists me on a love affair > and I 
must not betray his confidence. — ^In his hurry he fdl. 
— ^Wasn't it so ? ISignificanth/, 

Frank. Ees, sur, ees. 

Sir Hub, You are not hurt, yoimg man ? 

Frank, No, sur. — ^Thank lieaven ! my head be a 
pure hard one. 

Charles, Within ! lEnter tw^ servants."] Attend 
my father. 

Sir Hub. My boy, don't stay from me long. 

[_Exitj leaning on servants. 

Charles. Now, good Frank, ease my tortur'd 
mind. — ^What of my fallveY ^. 
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Enter Sbbvant— -cfelioer^ a letter to Sib Hubsrt, 
who reads it with great agitation. 

Charles, Ah ! what is it shakes you^ sir >— Tbat 
letter ! 

Sir Hub, Nothings my dear boy! — ^"tis iDfi> 
mity ! — ^I shall soon be better. 

Charles, Excuse me^ dear sir — \^Takes ihe ktter 
and readsi] " Mr. Vortex, at the request of T&t. 
Rapid, ii^orms Sir Hubert Stanley it is Inconye- 
nient for him to advance more money on mort- 
gage. Mr. Vortex laments Sir Hubert's pecuniary 
embarrassments*'---damnE^on ! — ^' to reMeve whidi 
he will purchase the castle and estate.*' — Soosor 
shall its massy ruins crumble me to dustw— Don't 
despond, my &ther ! bear up ! 

Enter Fbank, running— ^his face hloodf, 

Frank. Oh, sur ! — at Neabob's table they've beai 
so abusing your father ! 

Charles. Ah ? 

Frank. And I've been fighting — 

Charles. Hush! 

Sir Hub, What's his business ? 

Charles. Oh, sir I [Concealing his agitation. ']'^'My 
friend, Frank, consults me on a love affair ; and I 
must not betray his confidence. — ^In his hurry he fdl- 
— Wasn't it so ? ^Significantly. 

Frank. Ees, sur, ees. 

Sir Hub. You are not hurt, yoimg man ? 

Frank. No, sur. — ^Thank lieaven ! my head be a 
pure hard one. 

Charles. Within ! [Enter tw& servants.'] Attend 
my father. 

Sir Hub. My boy, don't stay from me long. 

[Exitj leaning oh servants. 

Charles. Now, good Frank, ease my tortur'd 
ii^ind. — What of my falYietl 
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Pr^nk, Why^ your honour^ Mr. Bronze came 
laughing out c^ dining-room^ and says^ ** Dom*me^ 
how the old Baronet has heen roasted.** So, sxjlt, 
I not knowing what they could mean by roasting a 
Christian^ axed. *' Why/' says he, grinning, *' they 
voted, that it was a pity the di^ty of the bloody 
hand interfered, or the old beggar might set up a 
shop.'* 

Charles. What ! 

Frank, The old beggar might set up a shop. 

Charles. Unmanner*d, cowardly babblers ! 

Frank. And that you, sur, would make a dapper 
'prentice. 

• Charles, I heed not that. — But, when I forgive a 
father's wrongs — 

Frank, So says I, dom'me, if young 'squire had 
been among them, he would have knocked all 
their heads together. Now, wouldn't you, sur, 
have knock*d their heads together ? Then they all 
laugh*d at me -, which somehow made all the blood 
in my body come into my knuckles. So says I, 
*^ Mr. Bronze, suppose a case — suppose me young 
'squire Stanley — now say that again about his ho- 
nour'd Either." — So he did^ and I lent him such 
a drive o'the fece — and I was knocking all their 
heads together pretty tightish — ^till the cook laid 
me flat Svi* the poker : then they all fell upon me : 
and when I could fight no longer, I fell a crying, 
and ran to tell your honour. 

Charles, Thanks, my aflfectionate lad ! — Return to 
the Nabob's to-day. 

Frank, I be sartain I shall never do any good 
there. 

Charles, To-morrow you shall live with me. 
I shall dismiss all my servants — my circumstances 
require it. 

Frank. What ! all but me !--What ! I do all the 
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work ? — Lord, Lord, how glad I be, sur, you can't 
a£ford to keep any body but I. 

Charles. Good Frank, farewell ! — ^Hold — here. 

[Presenting a punt. 

Frank, [Refusing,'] Nay, pray'ee, sur, dan't you 
beheave unkind to me — I be a poor lad, that do 
worship and love you — not a spy for th^ lucre 
of gain — ^pray use me kindly, and don't gi* me a 
flEu^ing. 

Charles. Frank, I beg your pardon. — ^Farewell . 

Frank, Lord, how glad I be he can only afford to 
keep I. [Exit' 

Charles. Insult my father! — unmanly villain!— 
whoe'er thou art, thy life shall answer it \ [Eanl 



ACT THE FOURTH, 



SCENE I. 



Enter Vortex, in great terror , reading a Letter. 

Vortex. Dear me ! — there's a terrible affair ! — 
[Reads!] '^ Give me up the author of the slander 
on my father'* '—that was myself — I never can fincf 
in my heart to give myself up — '^ or personally an- 
swer the consequences. — Charles Stanley." 
— Oh, dear ! since I find ray words are taken down, 
I must be more parViameuXajnj \tv to^ \axv©MM^^, — 
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What shall I do? — ^I can't fight — my poor hea«* 
won't bear it — ^it might be the death of me. 

Young R» [Without,'] Huzza, my fine fellows ' 
bravo! 

Vortex. £h ! egad, a fine thought. — ^Young Ra- 
pid is loaded muzzle high with Champaigne — ^1*11 
tell him he said the words, and make him own 
them. Tve persuaded him into a marriage with 
my dau^ter : after that, the devil's in't if I can't 
persuade him into a duel. 

Enter Young Rapid — tipsy. 

Young R. Here I am, tip-top spirits — rige for any 
thing. 

Vortex, How did you like my Champaigne } 

Young R, Oh ! it suits me exactly 5 a man is such 
a daom'd long while getting tipsy with other wine 
— Champaigne settles the business directly — it has 
made me — 

Vortex, Lively, I see. 

Young R. Livdy — it has made me like a sky- 
rocket. Well, how did I behave } — Quite easy, 
wasn't I } — Push'd on — at every thing — barr'd pro- 
sing. — Jolly dogs within — the fat parson's a fine 
fellow — ^kept the bottle moving — ^said a nice short 
grace. 

Vortex, Well, and did you lose at play the five 
hundred poimds I lent you ? 

Young R. As easy as could be. 

Vortex, That was lucky. 

Young R, Very — ^particularly for those who won 
it.— 

Vortex, Well, now vou'll do. 

Young R, Huzza ! I'm a finish'd man. 

[Staggering and strutting about. 

Vortex, You only want a quarrel to make you-^- 

Young R, A what? — A quarrel. — ^Dam'me, I'll 
Bottle that ia two minutes. \K.uun.V(i^ o£ . 
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Vortex. Stop. — ^You need not go out of the room 

for that. 

Young R. What ! will you quarrel with me, eh ! 
—With all my heart. 

Vortex. Me ! oh no ! — I say I could get you sucL 
fame — 

Young R, How, my dear fellow ? — ^Dash on. 

Vortex, Why, at dinner you reflected on the Ba- 
ronet. 

Young R, No, it was you. 

Vortex. No, not I. 

Young R. Yes, it was you. 

Vortex, Well, it might be 1 5 but I don't say it 
was — 

Young R. I do. — ^push on. 

Vortex Young Stanley has demanded the author. 
—Now, of you were to own the words — how the 
newsps^rs would teem with — '^ The elegant Charles 
Stanley was called out by the dashing Young Ra- 
pid, about some trifle.'* 

Young R. Bravo ! 

Vortex, Any thing does for a duel now-a-days— 
the length of a dancer's great toe — an election leg 
of mutton and trimmings. 

Young R. Say no more — ^I'U do it. By heavens 
no man of feshion shall be more in&mous — ^I mean 
more famous. — I'll go write to him directly. 

Vortex. First take another bottle of Champaigne. 
You can't think what a free dashing style it will 
give you. 

Young R, I will \_Going — returns,"] No, I can't 
take up this quarrel. 

Vortex. Oh daar — Why not> lAlarmed. 

Young R. Because I'm sure I'm depriving you of 
a pleasure. 

Cortex, Oh don't mind me! I give it you, to 
shew my regard for you. — Indeed, I've hati so much 
iig-hting in my time, \\vaX wVCcvm^ \H. x^'sMjj ceases 
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to be a pleasure — ^the sweetest things will doy — so 
the quarrel's your*s — ^I wash my hands of it. 

Young R, You*re a danm*d good-hearted^ gene- 
rous fellow ! 

Vortex. Then you'll return triumphant^ and marry 
ray daughter. 

Young R. To be sure — ^keep moving {^Going.'] I 
hope he'll fight directly. — ^Like a sailor, I hate a 
calm, particularly when an enemy's in sight.— Hold 
— what must we fight with ? I can fence. 

Vortex, You have no objection to pistols and 
bullets? 

Young iJ. I like bullets — they come so quick. 
But I must push on — the other bottle and then — 
I'm a first-rate fellow. — Champaigne for ever ! 

lExit. 

Vortex, You shall have my pistols — ^they've never 
been used. 

Enter Miss Vortex. 

Here's policy. '* Crown me, shadow me with 
laurels." — Oh, my dear, I've achiev'd two such diffi- 
cult points ! 

Miss V, How, my dear Nabob ? 

Vortex, In the first place, I've persuaded young 
Rapid to miarry you. 

Afu« F. Was that so difficult? 

Vortex, No, no, certainly. But the next will de- 
light you. — ^Rapid is going to have an aflair of ho- 
nour with young Stanley. 

Miss V, A duel ! and about me ? 

Vortex, Yes. — {Aside!^ I may as well tell her so. 

Miss V, Charming ! 

Vortex. Now an't I a kind fother to set two young 
men fighting about you ? 

Miss F. Ah I that is, indeed acting like a pa- 
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JAs F. N^, 1 most insist— [fn'Vwn*] ^' 
ddiglitM!— Oidaiid! 

Eiiler JsssT. 

I'm in sodi unoommon spirits^ QsUand ! 

Jeufi. May I inquire the canse^ madam? 

Mitt V. Certainly. A duel is g<(nn^ to be fought 
about me. 

Ja9y, A duel! — horrible thougbt ! 

Mm V, Sensibility, I vow ! — Too comic, a vast 
deal! Ha! li^ ! cottage pathos must proceed fiom 
a source unknown to me^ I'm sure ! 

Jeuy, It proceeds, madam, from the heart. 

Mitt V. Umph. — Let me have no more of it. 

{Sharply. 

Jetty, I beg your pardon — I forgot the extent of 
a servant's duty. — I forgot that servants have no 
right to feel pleasure or pain, but as their employers 
please ; and that suppressing the sensibilities of na- 
ture is considered in their wages. \Sarcas^ijcally. 

Mitt y. No doubt of it. — ^That's so very sensibly 
observed, that Til forgive you, Oatland. — ^The pride 
of young Stanley will be so humbled. 

Jetty. Is the safety of that noble youth impli- 
cated ? 

Mitt V, What ! — a lover, I suppose— <;ame to the 
farm, I warrant— atteude^V "MVas^ ^^^^^ \\^ v^br; ^akv 
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— ruffled the cream with his sighs — talked of Arca- 
dia, and sipped butter-finilk. — Ha! ha! I should 
not wonder, after what I have seen of his taste. — 
Yes, he is implicated — I dare say Mr. Rapid will — 
IGoing.-] 

J^ssy, Heavwis ! Is Edw«uxi — \Vatehing hold of a 
chair for support.'] 

Mm V, Edward ! 

Jes^.'Imean, madam, [Tremhlingt and curtsey - 
vig!\ is Mr. Rapid*s life involved > 

Miss V, Upon my Jionom*, you seem to have an 
uncommon sensibility for all mankind ! — Do you 
mean to sit down in my presence ? 

[Exit Miss Vortex. 

Jessy, No, madam ! [Sinks down in the chair.] 
Oh, Edward: unkind as thou art, how gladly 
would I resign my life, to save thee ! [Weeps J] 

Enter Ellen. 

EUen. In tears, Jessy } — Sweet girl, tell me — 

Jesiy, Oh, madam! the most dreadful event is 
about to take place. Mr. Stanley is engaged in a 
' dud with— 

Ellen, Forbid it. Heaven. — ^Let us fly to his £Bither : 
—he may prevent it. 

Jessy, Alas, madam! I £ear he regards not his 
fieither*8 injunctions. 

EUen, Not regard his father ' — ^Who, child? 

Jessy. Mr. Rapid, madam. 

£i/e». Mr. Rapid ! 

Jessy, Oh ! [Hiding her face.] 

Ellen, Is it so, sweet Jessy ? — But has he de- 
served thy love ? — Is he not imkind ? 

Jessy. Oh ! true, madam ! — ^But is not his life 
in danger ? 

Ellen. We will not lose a moment.'— Ii^i3& ^^<^ 
Sir Hubert. 
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Jessy. I*m very fiunt. 

Ellen, ril support thee 3 for in addition to the 
oppression of our common grief, thou, sweet girl, 
must bear the agonizing weight of disappointed 
love. — Come, rest on my arm. 

Ussy, Oh, such kindness ! — ^I cannot speak— but 
indeed my heart feels it. 

[Exeunt, Ellen supporting Jesst. 



. 



SCENE II. 



Another Apartment in Vobtex*8 House, 

Enter Young Rapid, /o/iotocd by Frank, who carrks 
Pistols, a Sword, and Champaigne, 

Young R. Got the pistols, eh ? 

Frank, Here they be. [Lays them down,'] Your 
feyther were axing for you, sur. 

Young R, My father ! — Should any thing happen 
— ^when I reflect — Reflect-^Zounds, that won't do. 
Some Champaigne ! [Singing.'] '^ If a man can then 
die much bolder with brandy." [Drinks.] Til writ^ 
to him^ however -, — a few words on a scrap of paper 
may cheer him. [Takes a letter out of his ponket, aJ^ 
is about to tear a piece of it off.] — What ! [Read$^ 
" Dear Edward, your faithfulJessy Oatland".[S<rto 
his head.] — Jessy Oatland! — ^What a scoundrel I ai»J 
[Kisses the Letter.] — Oh, Jessy, what an in&rnal 
pain at my heart ! — ^More Champaigne ! 

Enter Servant. 

Serv, A letter, sir, ftoxa^oww^StaiwleY. 

Voung JR. Theut\i«^e *\s c^\.c— \Kead%.\^^X«\ 
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are a 0coimdrelr— meet me immediately^ or/' — ^Um, 
urn, a short decisive letter enough. Dunn this 
pain. — Quick! my pistols! Take them to Stanley 
park : there wait for me. — Oh Jessy ! 

Enter Old Rapid^ at the back Scene, 

Frank. iBood, he'll kill thee. — ^I'll lay half-a-crown 
'Squire Stanley hits thee the first shot. 

[Exit Frank^ with the pistols. 

Old R, ^Coming forward.'] Pistols — ^kill — Stanley 
— ^Ned, tell me — 

Young R, [/iside."] My father here. — Oh, sir, no- 
thing. — Come, drink. 

Old R. Look at me.— Ah ! that agitation !— Tell 
me the cause! — ^A parent commands you. — ^Your 
old doeiing father entreats it ! 

Young R, lAside,] I must deceive him. — Sir, I've 
received an insult that no gentleman of fashion can 
submit to. 

Old R. Gentleman of fashion ! Need a man re- 
sent it } 

Young R. Read that letter, and judge. 

Old R, Lack-a-day ! — consider, you're only a tay- 
lor's son, — IReads.'] ^' You're a scoundrel."— That's 
a hard word — 

Young R, Would you have me si^bmit to be call'd 
a scoundrel ? 

Old R, No, I wou'dn't— [ttJi7^ /ear*.].— Yes, I 
wou'd. 

Young R. Sir, you don't feel like a man. 

Old R. I'm sure I feel like a father. 

Young R. Read on, sir. 

Old R, IReads,"] '' And unless" [Wipes the tears 
away!] *' unless" — I can*t — 

Young R. [Takes the letter and reads.] ** And un- 
less you immediately giVe me the satisfaction of a 
gentleman, expect the chastisement due to a coward.** 
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Old R. Chastisement ! — Chastisement ! — Coward! 
IWUh vrriiaiionJ] We are flesh and blood, Ned. 

Young R. Wou*d you see me spom'd? 

Old R. [Emphatically f and runmng into hit. tm's 
arms,'] No! 

Young R. Piray leave me, sir. 

Old R. Where shall I go? What shall I do> 
What will become of me? Oh» boy, try to avoid 
it. Remember your old fether ; renp^onber his life 
liangs on jow^^a. l^t, Ned, don't forget you're a 
man! 

Young R, Pray leave me, sir. 

Old R, I wUl. — ^Farewell, my dear boy, twill 
break my old heart.— But remember you're a maO) 
Ned. 

Young R, lAlone,"] So, I'm proceeding full tilt to 
murder 3 have planted a dagger in a kind fethers 
heart. But here goes. [FUU wine — throws away the 
bottle and glass!] Its power is gone. Oh — ^this Id- 
fornal pain! Could I with honour avoid?— but 
[Looking at the letter.] Chastisement ! Coward-- 
Damnation ! I must push on. Fool ! Dolt I Vil- 
lain that I am I [Eiit. 



SC£NE III. 



A retired place in Stanley Park, 



Enter Sir Hubert Stanley. 

Sir Hub. What can it mean ? Charles parted 
from me in an agony the ingenuousness of his na- 
tive had not art to conceal ^ he grasp'd my handi 
bade me farewell, as i£ It. wexe iox ^^^x % >^<(Xi\»cQke 
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away^ leaving me a prey to wi.d conjecture and de- 
spair 5 soon shall I be at peace. Infirmity, when 
goaded on by sorrow, presses to the goal of life-with 
doubled speed. Surely through that laurel grove I 
see two female figures glide along ; my eyes are not 
of the best, and the sorrow I ha^ e felt for my dear 
boy has not strengthened them — they approach 

Enter Ellen and Jessy. 

Ellen. Pardon, Sir Hubert, this intrusion! My 
name, sir, is Ellen Vortex. 

Sir Hub, Madam, I welcome you as my daughter. 

Ellen, Oh, sir ! the mgency of the moment will 
not allow me to thank such goodness as I ought -, — 
your son, sir 

Sir Hub. Ah ! What of him> 

EUen. I saw him pass along, — he fled from my 
outstretch*d arms, — ^he was d^ to my cries j — e'fen 
now he's engaged in a duel. 

Sir Hub, Ha I [Draws his stcord, and is running 
out, staggers, drops his sword, Ellen anc/ Jessy sup- 
port him."] My functions are suspended !— Oh na- 
ture ! dost thou desert me at this moment— Who is 
the villain that has caused it ? 

Jissy. Ah, my poor Edward ! 

Sir Hub, Oh that I could rush before my child* 
and receive the fatal ball in this old broken heart ! 
Perhaps — dreadful thought ! — e*en now the deadly 
tube is levelled at his manly breast. [The report of 
a pistol is heard, Ellen sinks into Ais arms.'] Bear 
up, I cannot support thee. [Another pistol is dis- 
charged,'] Horrible suspense ! — ^what a death-like 
silence ! 

Ellen, Death ! — Oh, my adored Charles ! 

Jessy, Ah, my poor Edward ! 

Frank, [Without,] Huzza! Huzza! (En<cu.\ 
Huzza! — be*s safe — ^he*s safe. 
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All. Who > 

Frank, 'Squire Charles, — 'Squire Charles^ — HiB- 1^ 
za! [Exit. — Sir Hubert folds his fumds on his ■** 
breast in silent gratitude.'] 

Jessy, Ah, my poor Edward ! 

Ellen^ Your son is safe ; — heard you the words? 

Sir Hub. They have shot life through me. 

Ellen. Jessy ! rej(Hce with me. [Seeing her de- 
jected*'] Wretch that I am, to forget thy sorrows! 
Take comfort, sweet girl ! — perhaps 

Enter Old IIapid Mpering 

Old R. Tol de rol lol— Safe and sound-*-8Bfe and 
sound— 'tol de rol lol. 

Jessy, Who ? 

Old R, My boy, Neddy, — my darling, Neddy, 
safe and sound, — ^tol de rol lol. 

[Sees Sir HuB£RT,and bows respectfulltj- 
Jessy and Ellen talk apart. 

Sir Hub. So, Mr. Rapid ! How happened this, 
sir ? 

Old R, Really, Sir Hubert, I don't understand the 
cut of it 3 all I can say is, your son's behaviour was 
— oh — superfine 3 when they had fired their pistols 
they drew out their swords, and your son disarm'd 
Neddy, and then he generously gave him his sworci 
again, which was extremely genteel ; for it was ^ 
brand new silver-hilted sword, and I suppose, by^ 
the laVs of honour, he might have kept it 

Sir Hub. Mr. Rapid, why did you break your ap - 
pointment. 

Old R^ Mr. Vortex, sir— 

Sir Hub. Mr. Vortex. I fear your son has se- 
lected an imprudent preceptor. 

Old R. Chose a bad pattern, you think, sir } I 
am afraid he has. 
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SirJIub, Will you, sir, fbvour me with a few 
minutes conversation? 

OldR. You know. Sir Hubert, I'm your fai^Sfiil 
servant to command. 

Sir Hub, [To Ellen.] Come, let us to our luero. 
Wm you, £ur creature, condescend to De a crutcdi to 
an old man } [Takes Ellen's arm.'] I shall eixpect 
you, sir, 

Ellen, Jessy ! 

Jessy, I follow, madam. [Exeunt Sir Hubert and 
£llen.3 Do I address the father of Mr. Rbpid? 

Old R. You do, pretty one ! 

Jessy. [Taking his hiand and kissing it.'] I beg 
your pardon ; but are you sure your son's life is 
safe — quite safe? 

Old R, Yes. A very charming girl, I declare ! 
I'm very much obliged to you for taking notice of my 
Neddy ! Poor fellow ! nobody seem'd to care what 
became of him . I'm very much oblig'd to you. A 
sweet pretty-spoken creature as ever I saw ! But I « 
must away to the Nabob's, or I shall be too late for 
the wedding. 

Jessy. Wedding ! whose » sir ? 

Old R, Whose? why, my boy Neddy's, with Miss 
Vortex, to be sure ! 

Jessy, Married! Edward married ! 'Tis too much . 

[Leans on Old Rapid /or support. 

Old R. Eh ! what ! speak— tell me ! 

Jessy. Oh, Edward ! is this the return for my 
love ? Have I merited this cruel desertion? 

Old R. Desertion ! — ^What ! — has the rascal ! — I 
shall choke myself — Has he behaved ill to so sweet 
a creature ? Your tears tell me so. I'll kill him. 
He's my own son, and I have a right to do it Your 
name, your name ! pretty soul ! 

Jessy. Jessy Oatland. The indiscretion of my fa- 
ther has made me a servant 

O/d R. And the discretion o£ bis {alYi^t \i^ \s\%i^^ 
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him a gentleman. But 111 make the rascal know 
you are not humbled by your &ther*s comhiety 9or 
is he exalted by his^ a villain ! Caa he hope to be 
ca11*d a man of honour for opponDj^ his head to a 
pistol^ while himsdf levels the shaft of ai^nditt 
an innocent woman's heart ? Bat 111 kill him^ iSkii^t 
one comfiM-t. Come with me, sweet one ! 

Jessy, Sir, I must attend my mistress. I am ser- 
vant to his bride. [Weept. 

Old R. I shaU go mad ! Don't cry. If he, by 
marriage, won't make you my daughter, I, vf 
adoption, will. Good bye, sweet Jessy ! Oh, the 
rascal ! — Cheer up ! — ^The scoundrel '.—Pretty crea- 
ture l-'-'nie dog !— What a shape !— ^*ll kiU him. 

[^Exeunt Mevenikf* 






ACT THE FIFTH. 



StENE I. 



Young Rapid discovered, and Hair Drbsseb. 

Young R, Dispatch ! Why dont you dispatch ? 

Hcur Dress. Done in a moment, sir,— pray keq> 
your head stilL 

Young R. {Jumping up."] Oil, Jessy Oalhnd!— 
S'death, have not you done ? 

Hair Dress. Sit down, sir, done in a moment 

Young R. Well, well 3 I'm as jjatient q&^ISHs, 
Enter Frank at the door, Rapid jumps up, and rust 
io A«i».] We\\\--^peaV.— «eMfcV 
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' Era$ik. Sup— I — ^that is — she — no, I — ^wcnt— 

Young. R. You tedious blockhead — ^is she giNie ! 
>b Jessy gone } 

Erank, £es, sur. 

Ywng R. What ! left her &ther*s ? Where is 
ihe? 

Frank. I don't know — that is, I won*t tell. lAside, 

Ytnmg R. What must she think me ? what I am 
•-arasod. 

Hair Drt9$. Sit down, sir 3— ^one in a moment. 

Tmmg R. Yes, yes ; I am as calm—— [Sits. 



Enter Servant. 

What do you want ? [Jumps up again. 

Serv. Sir, my master and Miss Vortex wait for 
ywi. [Exit. 

Young R. Aye, to fulfil that infernal marriage- 
promise. Oh, Jessy ! [To Prank] What are you at > 

Frank, Sur> I were only twiddling about my 
tbiunbs. 

Young R. You are always twiddling about your 
thumbs. What shall I do > Go to them.— No> 1*11 
write, — I want to write. 

Frank, Oh, you do? 

Young R. I tell you 1 want to write. 

Frank. Tm sure I don't hinder you. 

Young Y. S'death ! then don*t stand there. 

Frank. It be all the same to I where I stands. 

[Moving to another place. 

Young R. Thickhead, bring pen and ink. 

Frank. Why did not you tell I so ? 

[Exit and returns with pens and ink. 

Young R. Oh, this infernal pain !— A candle to 
seal a letter. [Exit Frank, and returns with a cart" 
die.'] 2k)unds, it is not lighted ! 

lyanAr. You didn't telll to ligU it. 
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■ Young R. Was ever man Diagu'd with such a hoi- 1 ^ 
low-headed ninny-hammer. I 

Frank, lAside!] Maybe, that be better thanil ^ 



hollow-hearted one ! 

Enter Servant. 
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Young R. [Jumps up.'] Well ! 

Serv. My master has sent you those parchments 
to peruse. 

Young R. [Throwing them downj] I wouldn't 
read them for his estate. 

Serv, He will wait on you, sir, directly. 

Young R, Begone all of you ! — Stop ! [7*0 Frank.] 
Give me my coat ! [Frank helps him on with oie 
arm.]-*— Bring the glass! — [Frank leaves him tb, 
and brings down a dressing^glass.'] — ^Leave me, dan- 
der-head ! Exit Fhavk. 

Enter Vortex, 

Fortex. Bravo, my fine fellow ! You fought no- h 
bly ; — ^I say, who fir'd first. 

Young R. Never mind> that's past ! 

Vortex, Well, now I must intrust you with a little 
secret. \The^ «»<• 

Young R, I have no objection to a little secret. 

Vortex, la the first place, then, I'll read this 
paper. 

Young R. No 5 1*11 read it— I shall read it much 
quicker. [Reads:]—'' Receiv'd of Mr. Vortex, the 
sum of five thousand pounds, in consideration of 
which I assign over all my right and title to— 
hum, hum, hum — Signed, Ellen Vortex-''—^ 
understand 

Vortex. Now you must know the father of my 
niece — 

Young R. Jessy Oatland* [In reverie. 

Vortex, No, bet ua.me va'E^eti. 
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Young R. I know it^ I know it — I know it. 

IFretfully. 

Vortex. Her ^Either died in India. 

Young A* With all my heart. 
^ Vortex, WUh.sIL your heart ! 

Young A. Zounds ! keep moving^ will you } 

Vortex. Yes, if you'll Keep still. 

Young A. Tlien be quick. 

Vortex, Why I am quick, an*t I ? — ^Died in India, 
and left her to my care. All was in — 

Young A. Confusion. 

Vortex, You are right, all was in confusion. So 
I prevail'd on — 

Young A. Jessy Oatland ! 

Vortex, No, no, Ellen— -to sign that paper; 
^oe which, indeed, her affairs have tum*d out 
pretty lucky. I purchas*d this estate with her for- 
tune, which wUl be yoiu's, my boy !— It was a 
▼ery snug bargain. 

Young A. What a horrible thing is the gift [of 
speech. 

Vortex. Speech! — ^Did you say any thing about 
a speech ^ Ah ! had you heard mine out. — ^Do you 
remember how it began > — " Had I met your eye 
at an earlier hour, I should'*— 

[^During Vortex's narration. Rapid, infliienced 
by the most fretful impatience, has uncon^ 
sciously hit, and torn to pieces, the paper 
given him by Vobtex. * 

Young R, {Jumping up,"] 'Sdeath and fire ! Is this 
a time for speeches ! Is not your daughter waiting } 
— Is not ?— -Oh, Jessy ! ' 

Vortex, True, another opportunity i But, oh! 
'tis a pretty speech. — Well, now give me back the 
paper. 

Young A. The paper ! 

Vortex, Yes, now you have thoroughly [digested 
the contents of the paper, give Jt me agun. 
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Fovnf A. Oil ! the— the— thr fapcr ! 

[5«s il iorm cm 1^ groKHi. 

Fartex, Yes-, that precioiis icnp, liiat seam v 
a hundred thoasand pcfonds, jim dog*!*— C«nie»^;ife 
ilme. 

KoiPi^ K. My dear fdhyw ! ytm gaxe me ao 
ps^ier. 

ForUr. But I did, though 

YomMg R. Yes, joa certainl j did ; but then— ^w 
^-you— did Do^— 

Vortex, Bat 1*11 take my oath I did!— Come, 
give it me directly ! — ^You — [Sees thefragwumis m 
the ground,'] Eh ! — what ! — 'So ; — ^Yes. — I'm un- 
done, I'm ruined. — Oh, my head ! Tm going. Tin 
going! 

Young R* Upon my soul I'm very sorry, but — 

Vortex. But what } 

Young R. That infernal speech ! 

Vortex, Oh ! [Looking at the scraps of paper ^^ 
£h, but hold ! — ^When he marries my daughter he'll 
keep the secret for his own sake. Oh, dear! I 
must lose no time. 

Young R, I'm very sorry ! I'm sure if hearing 
your speech will be any compensation — [Sits down. 

Vortex, No, no, not now — come with me, all the 
lawyerg are waiting. — Oh, pray come. 

Young R I'm coming, but you're always in such 
a hurry. 

Vortex. I'll send ray daughter to him — I must 
push him. Pray come directly. [Exit, in a hurry. 

Young R, Upon my soul you'll break your neck, 
if you hurry so. . Am I always to have this infer- 
nal pain ? [Goes up to the glass.'] Behold a high- 
finished rascal at fiill length. — Ciu-se me^ if I can 
look myself in the face. 

Enter Jessy. 
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be- firm — ^Virtuous indigaation^ support me!— Sir^ 
my mistress waits for you. 

Yovmg R, Don't plague me about your mistress. 
rU come by and by. — [Turns round,'] Heaven and 
h^! Jessy Oatland ! 

Jessy, My mistress^ sir^ waits for you. 

Young R. Your mistress !-^A servant ! Jessy Oat- 
land a servant ! — ^A servant to— And I — Jessy ! my 
life !— *my soul '.—will you forgive — ? 

Jeay. Wretch ! 

Young R. I am. — I despise myself.---On my knees 
•—only listen to me. 

Enter Miss Vortex. 

Miss V, Mr. Rapid ! 

Young R, {Jumping up,"] What is the matter > 

Miss V. How can you debeuse yourself — to— 

Jessy, How dare he debase me> madam^ by offer- 
ing to an honest heart the affections of a villain ? 

Miss V. Sir ! 

Young R, Madam ! 

Miss V, \To Jessy,"] Leave the room ! 

Jessy, [Apart] Now poor heart ! having passed 
thy pride's probation^ retire to a corner^ and break 
with weeping. [Exit 

Miss V, Sir^ what am I to understand ? 

Young R, That I'm crazy. 

Miss V. Have I deserv'd insult ? 

Young R. Upon my soul, I don't mean to insult 
you— I ask your pardon — upon my knees. [^Kneels. 

Enter Frank. 

Frank, You, sur ! 

Young R. [Jumping up.] What's the matter ? 
Miss V, Well, I'll forgive you, if you'll come 
directly. [Rapid nods, and she exits. 

Young R. What do you want> 
Frank. Yon he^s a desperate \\!ii\aM.\\ \]BLk.^vv> 
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going to strike.'] Come> dan*t you do tbaMt 
wont do— Poor sister ! If you had drawn an to- 
row across her hearty you could not have hurt 
her so. 

Young R. Bamn't — ^I know nothmg of your sis- 
ter ! yfho the devil is your sister ? you— > 

Frank. Why, Jessy Oatland ! 

Young R, What ! your sister — the brother of 
Jessy my servant ?— Damnation ! why did not yoa 
tell iQe so ? To raise my hand against the brother oC 
Jessy ! — I shall go mad ! — Frank, will you forgive 
me? I love. Jessy— -by my soul I do! — And may 
heaven desert me, if — [Kneds, 

Enter Vortex. 

Vortex, Hey-day! 

Young R. [Jumping tip.] What's the matter > 

Vortex. [To Frank.] Leave the room ! [ExU 
Frank.] Insult upon insult ! — ^What satisfoction— 

Young R. I know what you want. Come along j 
I'll fight you directly. 

Vortex. Fight! Nonsense! 

Young R. Then I'll ask your pardon. 

Vortex. But what the devil's the meaning of all 
this ? 

Young R. Why, don't you see I'm mad } — Stark 
staring mad ! 

Enter Young Stanley. 

Stanley. Mr. Rapid ! 

Young R. [Jumping round."] What do you want ^ 

Vortex. Oh, Lord ! how fierce Stanley looks at 
me. Fray come, Mr. Rapid.— [To Stanley.] Sir, 
your most obedient ! Exit, running. 

Young JR. That little fallow will break his neck, 
to a certainty. 

Stan. I have just ae^u a Von^Vj ^vcl Wvsai '^ou have 
wronged. 
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Yom^ R, I know I have^ amM'Il fight you again^ 
ifyoalU^eit. 

'Sian. Q>uld the result benefit Jessy Oatland^ 1 
would accept your invitation. 

Young R, The fact is> I'm the most unhappy — 
the— \Vhat do you charge for shooting a man ? I'll 
give ytm a ^lousatnd to blow miy brains out. I*m 
Ifae meet miserable dog. — ^Pray^ sir^ will you tdl me 
one thing ! — ^Are you a man of feshion ? 
Stan. I trust I*m a gentleman. 
Young R. That's pinetty much the same thing«- 
an*tit> sir? 
. Stau. It ought to be. 

Young R» Fny, e&r, how did you become a geh- 
.tleman? 

Stan. Simply^ by never committing an action 
that would not bear reflection. 

Young R. Can I be a gentleman^ and an honest 
man? 

Stan, Can you be a gentleman/and not an honest 
man? 

Young R, Pray^ sir^ have you always an infema^ 
pain at yoiur heart ? 
Stan, No, sir. 

Young R. No ! Huzza ! Thank you ! — ^By hea- 
i«n ru — ^Now don't hurry yourseUT. — If I don*t, 
may I — [ji^atks about. 

Stan, Ah ! Mr. Rapid, how difibrent are our situ- 
ations ! You, possessing the love of a most charm- 
ing and fascinating girl, da^h the cup of happiness 
away. 

Young R. May be not, my dear fellow — push on. 
Stan. I, possessing the heart of my dear Ellen, 
am miserable ; because, on account of the narrow- 
ness of her fortune, she compels me to abandon 
her. 

Young R. What ! the narrowness of Ucr fottuuft 
compel s 

q2 
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Sian. Yes, I say — 

Young JR. No ! Doii*t say it again. Don*t despair, 
tlMit*8 alL INod^i. 

Stan, She has given a fatal paper. 

Yotmg JR. A paper !— -Yes^ I laaow, I know. 

Sian. And I'm come to take leave of her. 

Young R, No^ you are not ! — 1*11 shew yoa'such a 
scene.— Nay^ don't ask me any questionfl— follow 
me^ that's all.— Wait at the door ; and when I cry, 
hem ! come in. But don't be in such a hurry. By 
heavens^ the pain in my side is better already! 
Huzza!-— Come along ! [Going, returns, and runs to 
the glass, and nodsJ] How do you do ?-^How do 
you do? What! you rascal!- you can grin again, 
can you? Come along 3 but don't hurry 3 because, 
my dear fellow^ 'tis impossible to do any thing 
well in a hurry. Come along ! but^ zounds ! never 
hurry. 

[Exeunt, Youkg Rapid speaking very quick. 



SCENE II. 



Another Apartment in Vortex's House. 



Enter Jesst and Frank. 

Frank, How bee'st thee now, Jessy ? 

Jessy. Better. Ouite recover'd. What pass'd be- 
tween you and Edward ? 

Frank, Why, at first he were in a desperate pas- 
sion 5 but when I told him I were thy brother, he 
were so humble, and did ax I so to forgive un, that 
I could say no more to un. Dom it, I could not hit 
bim when he were dovfiv-, «iik^ "Vn^ ^ \i^>a$ya. \ia 
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consdence was pegging him about pretty tighlish. 
He swear'd he did love thee ! 

Jeuy, Did he^ Frank ? Did he say he lov*d me? 

Enter Mr. and Miss Vortex. 



Mm V, What ! torn the paper ! — A hot-headed — 
only wait till he's my husbuid — 

Vortex, Egad^ I wish he would come though — 

Miss V, Oh^ here he is. 

Jesty. How my poor frame trembles. 

MUs V. I vow I feel uncommon discomposed— 
Oatland? your arm> child ! [Leans on Jessy.] 

Enter Young Rapid. 

Young R. Heavens^ how interesting ! the languor 
of those lovely eyes— 

Mm V. Flattering creature! 

Young R. My senses are restored. Oh^ will you 
pardon— will you again receive a heart ^lU of love 
and adoration ? 

Miss V. What shall I do?— I must pardon him. 
[Miss Vortex is preparing to speak, 

Jessy. Edward! what shall I say? — ^your love 
has been too long my joy, my pride, — to be torn 
from my heart without many a bitter wound 5 — 
[Miss Vortex with surprise and chagrin withdraws 
her arm from Jessy 5] — but your late conduct has 
been — 

Young R. Detestable! — ^But I'm pardon'dj your 
eyes tell me so. Thanks, my angel ! [^Running to 
her and kneeling,'] I*m so oppressed with joy.— 
Ma*am will you have the goodness to help me up ? 

Miss V, Help you up ! — 

Frank. He ! he ! he ! Gi' me a buss, Jessy ! he ! 
he ! thee be*s a domn'd honest fellow ! [Shaking 
Rapid's handl\ I'll run and tell poor FeyUi«r»— 
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Now I shall have a farm of my own ! [Capering <oa 
snapping his JaigersJ] — ^Dong it, how I will work.^ 
Bfi ! he ! he ! {£xi<. 

Miss F. To be used so twice in one day !^t is not 
to be borae, — ^Nabob, won't you ^htium? 

Vortex, No, not I. 

Miss V. Cbward! 

Vortex, You'd better be quiet, or 1*11 convince you 
I'm none, however. 

Miss V. He ! he ! I dedare it is so uncommonly, 
ridiculous ! — so comici— He ! he ! — I'm quite feint 
with laughing. 

Jessy. Shall I assist you ? 

Miss V. No ! [Resentfully I\ I must retive, or I 
shall expire with laughing 1~-he ! he ! — Oh ! 

[Exit, crying. 

Enter Ellen. 

Ellen, Heaven! what's the matter > 

Young R. Allow me to introduce Mrs. Rapid, 
madam. — 

Ellen. Sweet Jessy !-rSir, I thank you for giving 
my heart a pleasurable sensation, wluch I thought 
it had for ever taken leave of. 

Young R, Bless your heart! perhaps I may tickle 
it up a little more.-^[ro Vortbx.]^ — ^Now, stand 
out of the way, will you ? 

Vortex. You're quite free and easy. 

Young R. My way. 

Vortex, You forget *tis my h«use. 

Young R, No, I don't! — you bought it with her 
money you know. — 

Vortex. JJmph ! 

Young R, Mum, now for Young Stanley's c^je. 
[To Ellen.] 'Pon my honour, maa'm, any man 
might be 'proud to — ^Hem — ^tte doea'nt hear me-* 
Snob beaufty ! Sucln a itope \— ?>wr\i ^— l^Kcar- 
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Enter Charles Stanley. 

frtex. Zounds ! fae*s here again IGetiing behind 

HQ Rapid.] What does he want? 

mng JR. Shall I ask him ? 

trUx. Do. — 1*11 be very much obliged to you. 

mng JR.^ I will. — ^I'll manage. 

. [,Wmking and nodding to Vortex. 
frtex, Oh^ thiu^ you. 

m4e$. Once more^ my Ellen ! supported by an 
Igent parent's blessing on our union^ I entreat — 
!kn. Oh^ Charles! shaQ I then return your 
ir*8 goodness by destroying his hopes for ever > 
i I repay my Stanley's love by inflicting on 
penury and sorrow ? In pity^ no more ! 
rung R. [To Charles Stanley.] What may be 

business here> Sir ? 
\arles. I came to take leave— 
mng R. Hush! [apartJ] — To enquire respect- 
hat Lady's fortune.— We'll soon answer all that^ 
t we } — [JVbddng to Vortex. 

'harles, I say. Sir — 

mng R, [Stopping him,'] We grant it, — ^we 
t Mr. Vortex has recovered property to a con- 
able amount, but what signifies that ! She as- 
sd it for five thousand pounds !— You see how 
^ing on. [To Nabob.] 
trtex. Oh, thank you, my dear friend ! 
mng R, I've seen the .paper, haven't I ? 

[To Vortex. 
larles. And I should be satisfied — 
mng JR. You would be satisfied if you saw it. — 
linly — Very proper — ^Nothing in nature can be 
treasonable} so. Nabob, shew him the paper, 
settle the business at once [Walks about, Vor- 
foUowing him,'] Shew him the paper I — IkniCl 

ttie gentleman wj|jdng all day •— ^Ytesv Yoscl^^ 
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paper. — My dear fellow ! what's the use of walkiDg 
after me ! Shew hun the paper. 

Vortex. ITaking advantage of the pauses tn ike 
foregoing speech.'] vl say-^my dear friendn-fHtisk! 
— Be quiet ! — I want to speak to you-^You^fbig^ 
you destroyed it ! 

Young R. I destroyed it ! 

Vortex. Hush ! 

Yoiif^ R He says I destroyed it ! 

Vortex, I did not — Fll take my oath I didnot 

Young R, And it is true. 

Charles end Ellen. What! 

Young R. True^ upon my honour ! ke/has no 
more hold on your estates^ madam^ than I have. 

Charles. ^Kneeling ^o £li«£n.] Will you nowalkw 
the humble Stanley to destroy the hopesi of <be 
•wealthy Ellen ? Will you permit me to^ repty ifour 
love with penury and sorrow } 

Ellen. Oh, chide on ! IRmsing him,'] Dear Stan- 
ley, my happiincss is now complete. 

Young R. This is your house, naa*am.— I give 
you joy '.—Sir, I give you joy ! Nabob,^ I give you 

joy- 

Vortex. Oh, my head 5 you villain ! 

Young JR. Don't talk about villany,— it will make 
you worse. Sit down, my dear fellow ! 

Charles. He's justly punished for the Msehood 
of the story he told. 

Young R, I say he's justly punished for the length 
of the story he told. 

Charles. Mr. Rapid, in expressing my obligations, 
allow me to be — 

Young R. Not more than a minute, I intreat. 

[Old Rapid and Sir Hubert without 

Old R. Where is he ? 

Sir Hub. Be patient. 

Old R. I won't. — ^Let me come at him. 
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Enter Old Ravid and Sir HmsERT. 

««y. [Young Rapid and Jsssir ^nee^.} ^YoUr 

Mgi sir \ 

'd R, What ? Oh ! ^FaUs doum on his knees, and 

aces them both,"] 

r Hub [After talking a part to his son."] Mr. 

d, by asserting your character as a' man of ho- 

, in rewarding the afiections of this amiable 

lan^ you command my praise ; for bestowing 

•iness on my dear Charles^ receive an old man's 

ing. 

mng R. Approbation from Sir Hubert Stanley 

edse indeed. 

d R, Dam'me^ there*s the son of a taylor for 

rtex. What, a taylor > 

i R. Yes ! and let me tell you, that one 

» honestly gotten by blood drawn from the 

r, is sweeter than a million obtained by blood 

n from the heart! — So, take that. 

ung R, Well^ Nabob, how do you feel ? 

rtex. Egad, 'tis very odd 3 — but I declare I feel 

and comfortable since Ellen has got her es- 
and I somehow breathe more free, I've a no- 
he last line of my speech is true. 
ung R. Come, I'll hear the last line. 
rtex. Why, *' that the first step towards se- 
5 the esteem of others, is to secure your own." 
mg R, Stick to the last line, 
en. And, dear uncle, take Sir Hubert Stanley 
►ur physician. Follow his prescription of jus- 
ind benevolence, and, my life on it, you will 
bhs^k me for my recommedation. 
''tex. Well, to shew the sincerity of my inten- 

allow me, Ellen, to present you these parch- 

;, the title-deeds of this estate. [Presents parch^ 
1 
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Old R. I say, Ncd^ what nice measures tl 
wmildmake. 

EUen. And Sir^ allow me to shew you the t 
Talue of riches — \_Gimng the parchments to Stanu 
-o-Convert them into haj^mess. 

Old R, Well, Tve only one obsenration to ma 

Young R, I hope it is a short one. 

/etiy. What, impatient again } 

Young R, I am, and if I err, 

"Us yoa my generous Patrons are the cause. 
My heart* f impatient for your kind applausct 
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BEMARKS. 



; comedy^ like every other of the auAor^s ooow 
i8> was reocaved with high marks of af^roba* 

bold in its ouUitie-^intcresting in its eroits — 
«-al in its purposes. Still it is not amongst the 
ramas of Mr. Morton. The reader will here 
)th improbable characters and occurrences.*^ 
one Mr. Ferment stands foremost^ and in the 
lome of the incidents in which he is chiefly 
led. 

as imperfection attaches to all human produc- 
iie reader will consider himself, as the editor 
oe, compelled to admire an ingenious work> 
it does not soar to that excellence which is 
aiticism. 

author has dedicated this play to the members 
Philanthropic School, and has furnished inci- 
rhich are meant to redound to the honour of 
ost charitable society. 

speech delirered fhim one of his characters, 
true Englishman, he praises the vhtues of his 
oontiy. It would be somewhat more polite, 
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though not, perhaps^ equally just^ to carry our ealo. 1^ 
giums to neighbouring nations : but the vice of ti* |*<^ 
nity is always tolerated, wheii national prejudice^ or p 
national spirit, is its foundation. Good manners, whidi} 
in other cases, oblige every one to praise that in 
which they have no concern, and to pass by in silence 
their own merits, is violated perpetually by the dnu 
matic patriot ; whilst he is sure to gain unbounded 
applause for being a puffer of virtues, that should re- 
quire no such' aid to charm an admiring world. 

The author tells us truly, that, " we have in Eng- 
land palaces for poverty, and princely endowments 
for calamity." — The English are charitable, but they 
are too apt to boast of their benevolent endowments : 
a higher boast would be, to have fevfer paupers who 
require them. 

Were the defects of this play as numerous as even 
its beauties, it contains one speech that would atone 
for them all. 

Couched in a few simple lines, the most persuasive 
eloquence urges the avoidance of evil, and the prar 
tice of good so irresistibly, that whoever reads this 
speech, and reflects seriously upon it, must either 
continue, or become virtuous. 

" He's a deep one," are part of the words belong, 
ing to this edifying sentence, delivered by Tyke, 
somewhere near the end of the fourth act. 

Though Mr. Emery's representation of this noted 
character does not rank with that class of imitations 
which requires the display of grace, eloquence^ or any 
of the dignified passions, yet his mimic art is so per- 



REMARKS. 



t in its nature^ as to gtVe infinite amusement to 
:h minds as can find delight in contemplating the 
baaed^ as well as the elevated orders of mankind. 
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THE 

SCHOOL OP REFOEM. 



ACT THE FIRST. 



SCENE I. 



The Interior of a Pavilion attached to the Castle of 
Lord Avondale. Peter and other Servants 
employed in nailing up a targe Cabinet, — Mrs< 
Nicely seated, giving directions, 

Mrs N, Come^ that will do ; but don't make more 
litter than you can help. [Rises.] Be it what it may, I 
un glad it is safely put up, however. 

Peter. I say, Mrs Nicely, should not you like to 
know what's in the inside ? 

Mrs N. Should not you, Peter ? 

JPeter, Oh fie ! no. Curiosity don't become a scr« 
irant 

Mrs N, Umph ! can't it be opened, think you ? 

Peter. Opened ! — no, no. — I've been trying these 
two hours. 

Mrs N. Indeed ! — you have no curiosity, and yet 
yoii try to pick your master's locks :- -xvow \ o>«yw\ 
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have the greatest curiosity in the world, but for the 
ytorXd I would not so gratify it.— Well, now every 
thing is in its place. 

Pelcr. Yes, Mrs Nicely, you have fagged us pret- 
tily, and for what? Do you think his lordship thanks 
you for keeping every thins in its place ? 

Mrs N. Why, I fear uiere is one thing he will 
have no reason to thank me for^ and that is for keep- 
ing yon in your pbcd, coxcfymb ! C\A htacking M the 
dtMr,'^ — Go and attend the door — ^Whoever he be, be 
is scraping his shoes, and that's always a good sig& 

Fred. ^Witkoui.'^ Let the carriage proceed. I have 
business here, and will walk to the castle. \^Enters, 
and places on ike table a porifolio.'2 — Ay, this is the pa- 
vilion his lordship mentioned. — the cabinet, I see, is 
already placed-— his lordship shall know your prompt 
attention.-<-[|<S'i^, and takes a letter from the port" 
J olio.] 

Mrs N. Who is be, I wonder. 

Peter. Til tell you who he is : —his father was a thief. 

MrsN. -A thief? 

Peter. A convicted felon. 

Mrs N. Poor youth ! 

Peter. And you know, what'si bred in the bone— 
that's all. 

Mrs N, Why, there may be something in that ; 
for I remember, Peter, your father was an informer, 
and you can't help following the trade. 

Fred. [To the Servants.] Be good enough to take 
that portfolio, and accompany me to the castle. — 
[Servants smile, whisper, and point at him.] So, so ! 
—even here the busy tongue of fame has proclaimed 
my disgraceful origin — heigh-ho! — Madam, I pre- 
sume I address the housekeeper of Lord Avondale, 
[Looking at the letter, and presenting it.] Mrs Nicely ? 

MrsN. [^Putting on spectacles.^ Tis in his lord- 
ship's hand ; and you have kept it very nice and tidy, 
young man. — ]^Aj)arXP^ I don't, kivoy? >Nly8.t may be in 
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the bone^ but the flesh is handsome and comely^ how« 
ever.— -Q/2<!aif«.)] My good old lady,— - Ah ! if I was as 
•ore that I am good, as I am that I am old— -well, 
wdl-*ofi the receipt of this you will prepare for my 
imfnediate arrival at the castle — All is prepared — It 
will be delivered to you by my private secretary ; he is 
a youth cf singular fvorth^-4o his courage I owe my 
^m. \lTo Servants.)] Do you hear that ? — / need not 
desire you to pay Mm respect, as his virtues will better 
comTnatid it ; those of my establishment who wish to 
gain my regard, will best secure it by endeavouring to 
obtain his> Avon da l e. 

[The Servants officiously take up the portfoUo, and 
bow to Frederick.] 

Fred. Let it rest : I will carry it myself. I have 
DO occasion for your attendance. 

Mrs N, Don't stand scraping there^ dirtying the 
floor ; but go along, all of you, as you are bid. [Ex* 
eutU Servants.] And shall I see his lordship in good 
health, sir?. 

Fred. Perfectly so. 

Mrs N, 1 am glad to hear it ; for he has plague 
enough in that parliament house. — Why, I read the 
other day in the news, that he was on his legs three 
hours, poor man ! and yet, good-natured soul 1 he 
said he was content 

Fred, The situation of the pavilion does credit to 
his lordship's taste-— the prospect is enchanting. 

Mrs N, Yes — but I believe it has a recommenda- 
tion more enchanting in his eyes — for here stood the 
cottage of a lady he loved : I was her nurse — poor 
Emily! 

Fred. Was she unfortunate? 

Mrs N, Ay ; and though he is my master, shame 
on him for making her so, good dear soul ! — Why, she 
would live a month in a room without so much as 
rumpling a chair cover ; and then the tears she shed ! 
Ah, sir^ had you seen the quantity of pocVL<^V\vwA^ 
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kerchiefs I had to wash; it would have melted your 
heart — My memory fails me now, or I could tell yoa 
all about her— It will be twenty years, come the fint 
Wednesday in January, since he took her away— it 
was a fine clear frosty morning — ^he came about seven 
o'clock- 
Free/. Your memory does not seem so very bad^ Mrs 
Nicely. 

Mrs N. Yes, 'tis gone. He was not a lord then; 
it wa9 before he went abroad. 

FretL fiut these follies of his youth are now no 
more. 

Mrs. N. Follies!— I think they used to be called 
vices, young man. 

Fred. His lordship is about to be married. 

Mrs N. I think I can remember his father^s mar- 
riage; it will be nine^and-^fofty years come next Lam* 
mas-«they were rather too late at the church, and— 

Fred. Shall we not be too late at the castle ?— you 
forget. 

Mrs N. Ay, I do, indeed ! — the bride wore a white 
and silver negligee — [Looking out.] — Hey-day ! what 
is that ? Have they got a man in custody ? 

Fred. Yes, last night General Tarragan and his 
daughter were attacked by a robber : they are now 
taking him to the castle, till his lordship arrives. 

Mrs N. Let us follow, or there will be sad ditty 
doings. 

Gen. [Without.] Away with him, a rascal ! 

Fred That is General Tarragan, who, in the In- 
dies, has won by his sword wealth enough to offer his 
daughter in marriage to Lord Avondale. 

Gen. [fVithoHt.] His lordship not here ! -then I'll 
see who is here— 

Enter General Tarragan. 
Why, what a gew-gaw place is this !— 'oblood ! a four- 
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teen pounder would blow it to atoms in<*-— £h^ who 
goei there? 

Fred. I am 

Gea. Five feet eleven^ a'n'tyou? 

JFVvdL I believe 90, 

Qen, Weja, what r^ment ? 

FreeL I am not in the army. 

Gen* Not in the army ? ^ 

Fred, No sir — I am 

Gen^ Don't trouble yourself— -'tis nd matter what 
yoaare. 

Fred, I am a dependant on Lord Avondale. 

Gen, A dependant^ and five feet eleven ! — hope no 
offence— if there be^ I guess what will follow^ and 
must take the consequences, 

Fred. Quarrelling with Lord Avcmdale's friend 
would ill repay the obligations I owe — 

Gen, 6ir^ I hope you don't pretend to have more 
obligations to Lord Avondale than I have f 'Sdeath, 
mr, bat for Lord Avondale, I should not have been 
worth a scar. But for Lord Avondale^ I might, at 
this moment, have been a sound, healthy, peaceable 
Bftoi ; fit for nothing but to kill time, wound feelings, 
and cut up reputations with old tabbies at a tea.-table. 
Madam, I did not see you—4iope no offence — if there 
be, you doubtless have relations ; anil, ^ in that case, 
I guess what will follow^ and must take the conse« 
quences. . 

Fred, I hope your daughter has recovered from the 
fldarm-' 

Gen, What, you heard of it ? — Yes, we had a plea- 
sant sort of a skirmish — a fellow clapt a pistol to my 
head-i-My daughter screamed confoundedly, and jum« 
ped out of the carriage ; but she got protection from 
aomp clodhopper 

Fred. Which was your humble servant. 

Gen, The devil ! Well, sir, I've said it ; I conclude 
an apology won't be accepted, and ao 
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Fred. I do not even wish you, tar, to make one. 

Gen, Don't you ! Then^ sir, I ask your pardon with 
all my heart — ^Yes^ I slapped off a couple of barrels 
at the rascal, but I missed him : the fiict is, I have not 
lately had the practice I could irish.-^But zounds, my 
Julia will get to the castle before us. I say^ how do 
you like her ? 

Fred, ]^Embarrassed^ Miss Tarragan is s uch 

charms — I — 

Gen. You don't like her : well, it can't be helped. 

Fred, Indeed, general, your daughter is only in 
danger of exciting too warm an interiest 

Gen, Poor wench ! she's new to England ; — ^bom in 
India;— none of your routing, flouting, highflyers— 
all strut and streamers, like a young ensign. No, I 
have only to say, open arms ! firstrank, kneel ! down 
she goes; supple as a whanyee; — ^thafs old Tarra- 
gan's manual, my old girL 

Mrs N, Tarragan ! ah, my poor head ! Why, sore 
you can't be the son of old Tarragan, the haberdasher, 
of Beverley ? 

Gen, Why, yes, I believe I am — I can't deny it 

Mrs N, Deny it ! why should you ? he was an 
honest man. 

Gen. Yes, I believe he was — come along. 

Mrs N. Why, then, you must be little Joey, that 
went to the Indies ? 

Gen. Yes, I'm Joey— Come along, I say. 

Fred. General, can I assist you ? 

Gen. Assist me !— damn your assistance ! though 
you are five feet eleven. Take care of the old giil. 

Mrs N, What a memory have I ! Now I can't for 
my life recollect, whether or no there was not a little 
bill left unsettled at your father's—^ 

Gen. Ob, confound your memory ! I say {^To 
FREnERicK.3 walk fast — breatlie her— that's our only 
chance. [ExeunL 
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SCENE U. 

A Saloon in Avandak Castlc^^Shaut^ withouL 

Enter Peter and Servants. 

Peter.^ Now, you stand there — and you, there. I 
toink 1 hear the carriage— Zounds ! where's Mrs. 
Niody ? 

Enter Mrs. Nicely. 

Mrs^ N. Bless me ! bless me ! I hope I'm not too 
late. There — hold up your heads^ and pull out your 
frilk— -I'm in such a pucker ! 

Enter Frederick. 

Is his lordship coming ? 

Fred, Heard you not those applauding shouts ? 

Enter Lord Atondale and Servants. 

My benefactor ! Oh, how sweetly must those sounds 
of joy vibrate on a patriot heart ! 

Lord A, Guard against its fascination, by remem- 
bering how many, to gain a nation's approbation, 
have parted with their own. Believe me, Frederick, 
unless conscience echoes back the approving plaudit, 
the world presents not an object more pitiable than 
the victim of ambition. Let those memorials I men- 
tioned be copied. 
. Fred, It is already done. 

Lord A. [Taking his hand,] Good boy! thy active 
zeal still anticipates my wishes. 

Mrs N. [After having Jigetted about Lord Avon- 
Dalb.] Hem! hem J 

B 
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Lord A, Mrs Nicely, I heartily rejoice to see you 
bear your years more as an ornament than a burden. 

Mrs iST. I am pretty .well, thank your honoor, ex- 
cepting that my memory is gone. 

Lord A, I am not very sorry to hear that. [Apari* 

Mrs N. Your lordship came through the hall ? 

Lord A, Yes, and marked your diligence. 

Mrs N, The old rusty armour imd shields now 
look like a row of nice pewter dishes. It is a pretty 
sight 

Lord A. [To Frederick.] Enough to drive an 
antiquary mad. 

Mrs ff. And the colours that come from abroad, 
•11 torn to rags with bullets, I've had .them so neatly 
darned and scoured, that nobody would suppose tber 
had ever been out of the parish. And, ray lord, I 
have placed the cabinet in the pavilion, just where 
the window used to be where poor Emily sal when— 

Lord A. Silence ! I thought your memory was gone. 
Is it not enough that I never can forget ? 

Mrs N. It will break my heart, if I've offended 
you. Bad as my poor head is, I must, to the grave, 
remember your lordship's kindness. 

Lord A, Nay, nay, I meant no anger ; — do not 
kneel, I insist < 

Mrs JV. Well, dear master! I won't As there is 
no carpet, it might dirty my apron, to be sure.' 

Lord A, You will now see my bride. 

Mrs Ni Well, she won't be handsomer than Emily 
waa* 

Lord At Again! — fie! fie! 

Enter General Tarragan and Julia. 

m 

General Tarragan, a thousand welcomes ! 

Gen: There, my lord ; my girl and my hx>tune arc 
all I possess ;-*-they are your& 

[Taking his Daughter s Hand, and ^reaen^tftg her to 
Lord Avotjdki-ie., 
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hord A. To intrade on you^ at this moment, pro* 
fessions of regard, would insult feelings, that even now 
seem wounded ; but there are professions which may 
be made with delicacy, and heard with pleasure — 
those ef friendship, lady ; in the character of friend 
alone, honour me with your consideration, till you 
may be pleased to change it for one more endearing. 

Julia. My lord, I am highly sensible of your gcrad- 
neaa — attribute mv agitation to the alarm I last night 
suffered.— My fatocDr's will to me is ■ ■ 

Gen, Martial law. 

Lord A, [To Frederick.] Is she not beautiful? 

Fred, [Sighs.] She is indeed. 

GetL But, my lord, my people have got the rascal 
that wanted to blow me to the devil : you had better 
eommit him, and put him out of his misery. 

Lord A. Well remembered : Frederick, prepare for 
his examination : but hold, I ought to make you ac- 
quainted with this worthy youth. 

Gen. Oh, we have met : and the young dog had a 
mind to pick a quarrel with me. 

Fred. My lord, on my honour — 

Julia. I last m'ght benefited by this gentleman's 
[Mtitection ;•— his delicate attentions I must ever re- 
member with gratitude. 

Gen. And I'll return the obligation :— I will, sir, 
for all your proud menacing looks : I guess what you 
would be at. So, my lord, tell me his family. 

Ixjrd A. At present we will waive that subjects 
there is a difficulty. 

Fred, [Advancing.] My lord, pardon me ; my soul 
abhors mystery and concealment — My story is soon 
told. I — [Is overcome by his feelings, then, collecting 
himself, proceeds.] — In me you behold the son ai a 
criminal ! 

JuUa, A criminal ! 

Fred. Even so : my father's name is not known to 
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roe : for in my earliest infancy^ he was^ for his crimes, 
banished his native land. 

Juiia. O Heaven ! and were you left to meet (he 
desertion of an unfeeling world? 

Fred. No, lady. I was left to meet the special 
protection of Heaven ; for by those generous men— 
those guardians of infimt virtue^-I was snatched from 
infamy, and placed at the Philanthropic School; 
there, soon as the dawn of reason chased away the 
dreams of childhood, I endeavoured to repay the 
blessings bestowed on me by diligence, emuiatioD, 
and gratitude. 

Gen, Bravo ! — why, they made you a philosopher. 

Fred. Sir, I am indebted to them for a nobler title; 
for they made me a Christian. Some time since. Pro- 
vidence blessed me by making me its instrument in 
preserving the life of Lord Avondale; and how has 
he rewarded me ? he has placed me near bis person 
—he has asked me to call him friend. — Oh ! if the 
devotion of this life— 

Lord A, Dear Frederick ! no more. 

Fred. One moment. 'Tis true, I think of my birth 
with grief, but, till vice can be proved hereditary, I 
will not think of ft with shame : if virtue be an 
inmate in this breast> shall I basely scorn the £>stering 
hands that placed it there?— no, rather let me pro- 
claim that my protectors were the noblest spirits of 
the land. O, generous imperial Britain ! look proudly 
round; and, while other nations boast their Pantheons 
of gods, do thou display thy princely endowments for 
calamity — thy palaces for poverty. I've talked too 
long— .pray pardon me; but, oh! this heart — this 
grateful heart — was bursting ! [^Exit. 

Gen. Damn that fellow, to make an old woman of 
a general ! [Wiping his E^es.] Oh, if they had but 
made him a drummer, by this ^he might have been a 
hero— and as dead as Alexander the Great 
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Julia, Dear father^ what a horrid thought ! — how 
fortunate is he in so noble a patron ! 

Lord A, . His merit steps before his fortune ; for if, ' 
proudly blossoming on the tree of hereditary honour, 
8o many produce only the fruit of vice, bow greatly 
should he be esteemed in whose breast (spite of the 
iincttltivated soul, tfa^ ni^^ing blasts of adversity, and 
tbe fool Mid poisonous w^s that envelope it) virtue 
lakes firm root ; and, warmed by the divine ray of our 
religion, gives produce grateful to Heaven --a blessing 
to mankind ! {Noise mtkout. 

Jmta» Here comes the criminal !— allow me to 



Jjord A. Honour me with your hand. This good 
lady will attend yoii 

\Exeuni Lord Avondale, Julia, Mrs. 
Nicely, and Attendants. 
Gen. So^ bere comes Scapegrace ! 

Enter Frederick, mlh Tyke, in cudody qf Slack 

Servants. 

-. Fred. You may now unbind hinu 

[Takes tmt a Pocket^Book, 

Tyke. Ah, do ; fbr case, you kiK>w, is every thing. 
[They unbind him.] Ay, now we're all alike«-^and that 
makes company pleasant Grive me my hat, though ; 
v—for I wish to be mannerly ; and a hat helps a body a 
bit [Moving Ids Hat about. 

Fred. Well, fellow !— behold the vile situation to 
which you have brought yourself. 

Tyke. No, sur, don't say that ; because I did not 
bring myself— they brought me: bless you! I did 
not wish to come. I just mention it, 'cause right's 
right 

Fred. From whence do you come ? 

Tyke. Fra f other side of watter— I co\nft €t^. 
slbr^. 

b2 
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¥rtd» Your name ? 

2VAc. Why, my name's Bobby. 

JVedl. Your surname ? 

Tfhe. Oh ! I understand, mun— 'Tyke. 

JWd Robert Tyke ? 

Tyke. Yes. 

Gnm. You haye occasionally changed your name ? 

Tifkt. Nay, never : sister changed burs when die 
were married —but then I never was married. This is 
a very pretty room— don't you think so ? 

FrtJL Insolent! 

Tyke. Oh no, sur ; I civilly thought you might 
like to change conversation : too mu(£ of one iStaogt 
you know 

Fred, More knave than fool, I find. 

Gen. Well, scoundrel ! 

Tyke. Sur, I ax pardon ; but consider I'm no' but 
a stranger ; and saying scoundrel is rather macking 
free at first sight, I think. 

Gen. But at first sight you clapped a pistol to my 
head, and be damned to you ! I'll trounce you, you 
black rascal ! 

^yke. [To black Servant.] You hear what your 
master says to you ? 

Fred. And you shall hear what Lord Avondale 
will say to you. 

Tyke. But now, why should we trouble his lord- 
ship ? I'm sure if you will propose any thing at all in 
reason, you'll not find me fractious. 

Gen. Go to the devil ! 

Tyke. [Looking at Servants.] £cod, I seem to have 
got there already. 

Gen. Here comes my lord. 



Enter Lord Avondale. 
/'Ord A. Where is the \)t\aoiv«t > 



kE 
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Tyke. Ay, where's prisoner? My Icnl wants to 
know where prisoner is — 

[Lord AvoNDALE, on seeing Tyke, starts; 
Tyke looks at him with an eye of recog" 
nitiojf, 

lA)rd A, It is impossible — Yet those features — 

Tyke, If it should — but, no, it can't be — 

Lord A, [Recovering.} What is the prisoner's 
name? 

Fred, Robert Tyke* 

Lord A. [Apart.] It is the man 1— -How shall I 
proceed ? 

Tyke, I'm dommed, but it's him! Oh, then all's 
just as nice as ninepence. 

[Apart, and snapping his Fingers, 

Lord A. This man a robber ?— -impossible ! 

Tyke. Quite foolish to suppose it 

Lord A. I know him well. He is my tenant 

Tyke, Yes ; and if I had been a rogue« 'tis very 
likely you would have trusted me, as you did, 

•with 

^Ijord A, [Interrupting Aim]. Very lar^e sums of 
money. — General, can you swear that this man pre* 
sented a pistol to your breast. 

Gen, Oh no, my lord ! I can't see very well by 
day, and it was as dark as the devil. 

Lord A, What evidence, then, have you of his 
guilt ? 

Tyke, We have not got ony at all, sur. 

Gen. Why, when I fired, the robber fled into a 
wood ; and my servant found this fellow perched on a 
tree. 

Tyke, Yes, that's right enough — that's no lie. 

Gen. Lie ! Oh that you were a gentleman \ 

Tyke. Thank you, sur; perhaps you could help 
me to someit in that line ? 

Lord A, How came you^ fellow, on that tree ? 
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Tyke. Sur— my lord^ I inean-^jou was not a lord 
though whe n 

Lord A. [Inlerrupting him,] When you were my 
tenant ^— ^o : go on. 

Tyke. Why, I was taking alone by myself a salu- 
tary walk^ thinking of what not-— about the moon, 
and cheeses^ and politics^ and pigs, and things Tm 
acquainted with like— quite natural, yon know — whea 
I heard a shooting off o' gunpowder ; so, says I to 
myself, without speaking thoV as sure as my name's 
Bob, here's a parcel of rogues or smugglers, gamrnenng 
and fighting, and ecod an honest man may get himsel 
shot among 'em ; so I davvered up a tree— quite na- 
tural, you know. — 

Lord A. This is far from improbable. 

Tyke. Very far. 'Tis. highly improbablej I assnre 
you. 

Lord A. [To General.] A word — ^you have cer- 
tainly mistaken the man. A victorious general be- 
coming the prosecutor of a felon would not, perhaps, 
be very agreeable ? 

Gen. No ; — I should not like it. J say, send him 
about his business. 

Lord A, There are suspicions : but 

Gen, Suspicions don't become a gentleman. 

Lord A, Perhaps he might again attack you. 

Gen, Do you think he would ? [Apa^i,] That's just 
what I should like. Let him go; I won't prosecute: 
only let him go, that's all. 

Lord A, Frederick, the evidence adduced being 
too slight to place the life of this man in danger, or 
injure his character by unfounded accusation, he is 
discharged. 

Fred, Discharged ! 

Lord A, Yes, sir, discharged ! [fViih Severity.] 
Unless your superior judgment and authority change 
the c?etei*minatio(^. 
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Fred, Tis very strange ; — discharge the prisoner ! 

Tifke, That's me— I'm prisoner^ I know. 

Fred, You may depart. 

Tjfke. Thank you^ sur. I'm sorry to break up com- 
pany like — • [Going. 

Lord A, Hold! [To Tyke apartl This time you 
have escaped^ but if again 

Tyke, Oh ! why should I ? I shall want for no- 
thing now, you know. He! he! I was varry glad 
to see you, sur — my lord ; for I don't suppose among 
strangers my innocence would have stood me in much 
stead — I don't indeed. 

Lord A, Be prudent Frederick, at more leisure 
I mean to admonish this man respecting his future 
conduct; — convey liim to a secure apartment, and 
let him not converse with my people. Come, general ; 
your lenity does credit to your feelings. 

Gen, My lord, I'll not contradict you, because it 
m^ht lead to unpleasant consequences. 
[Exeunt Lord Avondalb and General Tarragan. 

foUomed by black Servants. ' 

Fred, What should this mean ?— >! am ready to at- 
tend you. 

Tyke, Sir, 'tis too much — really too much — 

Fred, Go before— 

Tvke. Upon my honour, I'm quite shocked like — 
Ha .'ha! ha! But if I must — why— 

[Puis on his Hat. -^Exeunt, 
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ACT THE SECOND. 



SCENE t. 



The House. A Pleasure Ground cf Mrs. Ferment's. 
Mrs Ferment %s dvcovered al the Top of the Stage, 
adjusting some Flowers. 

Enter Tibiotht, from the House. 

Tim. Dear, dear, where can mistress be! — My 
master is in such a combustion and a passion— [Mrs 
Ferme^it advances.] — Madam, my master wants to see 
you directly : he says he has a plan — 

Mrs F. A plan — ^you mean a hundred — ^Very well, 
I'll come. [Moves the other iray. 

Tim, That's a queer way of coming. — 

Mrs F, Did you not hear me, sir? [Exil Timo- 
thy.] A plan, indeed! heigho ! unless I lake care, 
this goo<l man of mine, by his profound penetration, 
and superior foresight, will absolutely run blindfold 
into ruin. 

Enter Timothy. 

Tim, My master, madam, is quite angry with me, 
because you won't come: — now, madam, thafs not 
my fault, you know, because — 

Mrs F, Silence ! — Has Miss Tarragan returned 
from Avondale Castle ? Oh, I see her carriage. [She 
kisses her hand,] Tell your master I'll come pre- 



sently. 
Ii?n, I 



have told him that, but — 
Mrs F. Don't you bear, svt> \Ex\\.'\.\^^'\^vw>i. 
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• - 

Entef* Julia. 

My dear girl, welcome back ! — Well, all quiet there ? 
[Pmnling toJvuiLS Heart] Eh ! were you not daz- 
zled with the splendid emanation of his lordship's 
diplomatic fame ? 

JuUa. \Bursiing into Tears,] O madam ! 

Mrs F. My sweet girl ! pardon me ; I am shocked 
Bt my levity— But, tell me, does this projected alli- 
ance render you miserable ? 

JuUa, Oh ! truly so. ' 

Mrs F. 1 have not the honour of his lordship's ac« 
quaintance, but am convinced he never will press the 
nilfilment of an engagement which would entail misery 
tei one 80 lovely and amiable. 

' JvUa, [With vivacilt/,] Do you think so? — Ah! 
but then my father is determined. 
■ Mrs F. And are you determined to obey ? 

Julia, You know, madam, I must obey my father, 
as Biaeh as if he were my husband. 

Mrs F. Umph ! Why, as much as that perhaps 
you may ; but there are instances, my love, where 
even husbands are not always obeyed. 

Enter Timothy 

Tim, My master, madam, insists on it you come 
to him. 

Mrs F, I cannot come — I'm engaged — say so. 
\Exit Timothy.] Ha! ha! rather an apt illustra- 
tion.— 

JuUa. Govern a husband ! 

Mrs F. Yes. 

JuUa. But how is it done ? 

Mrs F. What a question ! — of course by the 
tongue. 

JuUa. Ha 1 ha ! I have heard, indeed, that its vo- 
luble exertion will achieve — 

Mrs F. Nothing, positively nothing ; — oxv VXiift cjcjcw- 
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traiTj I maintain that its flexibility is the grand cause 
of remale subjugation. — Words, my love, give anima- 
tion to the contest : there's blow for blow, and, the 
weapon not being &ta], victory is seldom obtained— 
but, to sullen inveterate silence what can be opposed' 
— My motto is — be dumb, and conquer. 
Julia. I wonder, then, silence is not more prsc- 



Mrs F. Oh ! mv dear child, 'tis very difficult- 
even I, anxious, of course, for the honour of my sys- 
tem, can hardly keep my tongue quiet— I do so long 
to prattle, that, upon my honour, I am*forced some- 
times to give it a bite. 

Julia, Ha! ha! 

Mrs F. My dear young friend ! I don't mean to 
make a rebel of you ; but if you honour us with 
your company a few days, I think, you will be ooo- 
vincerl that a woman may sometimes govern with 
propriety. 

Tim. [Speaks in the House.] Yes, air— My mistress 
is in the garden. 

Mr F. [Wiihin] Oh, very well ! then I'll go to 
her. 

Mrs F. Ah ! here he comes ! Fly, my love, fly— 
for it would be cruel in me to allow you to anticipate 
the Joys of matrimony. — Now for a duet, which, I 
fear, will be distinguished rather by its spirit than its 
harmony, and will probably end in a solo by my dear 
crazy husband. — Pursue this walk, and I'll come to 
you presently — ^look here — this way. [Exeunt. 

Mr F. I Without J You are sure she's here ? 

Tim. [Without.] Yes, sir. 

Mr Ferment efiters from the House — Papers in his 
Hand — others sticking out of his Pocket — Timothy 
J'oUoms. 

Mr F. So, madam, I must come to you — must I ? 
—Why did you say my "wife 'w^^Vi'ct^^ 
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Tim. Why, sir, I am sure she was — if youll allow 
me, sir, only to— 

Mr F. Don't be tedious. 

Tim. Sir, I only- 
Mr F, Blockhead ! don't you knew you address a 
man of penetration and talents ? 

Tim. I'm sure I ought to know, for you have told 
me so a hundred times. — There's a man in the hall 
wuting for you — ^'tis— 

Mr F. I know who it is — 'tis the churchwarden. 

Tim. No, Sir, it is not ; 'tis— 

Mr F. I know it is Mr Visto, the author of the 
picturesque and beautiful.— 

Tim. No, sir, it is not the picturesque and beauti- 
ful gentleman -'tis Dr Oxygen, the man that cures 
folks by giving them airs to drink — 

Mr F. True, Timothy ; and I mean to be his pa- 
dent. — 

Tim. Don't, sir. — Lwd, I'm sure you can give 
yourself airs plenty — . 

Mr F. Silence ! — Give the doctor this certificate of 
cures. 

Tim. Yes, sir^-[/2€flrfiiig and going.] — Mortality 
hiU for the year.^^ 

Mr F. You stupid rascal ! you have got the wrong 
paper. 

Tim. Yes, sir— I ax pardon for your giving it me— 
[M^s Ferment appears ^gfliwj— Sir,here is— 

Mr F. T know — 'tis my wife. [Timothy smacks 
his Hands together.] What did you mean by that ? 

Tim. I'll be shot if for once you have not guessed 
right— 

Mr F. For once guessed right !— begone ! — [Exit 
Timothy.] — What a misfortune to possess talents, pe- 
netration, foreknowledge, and be surounded by a 
parcel of, ignorant — 

Mrs F. Hem ! 
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Mr F, I think, madam, you might have attended 
my summons a little jsooner. — [She shmkts her Head,] 
Ay, that means no! [She nods,] Ah, that means yes ! 
— but why not say so ?— damn it, there cafiH be moch 
trouble in saying — yes — [She smiles.] — Ah, my dear 
wife ! never shall I forget what you said last Joly 
was a twelvemonth.**- You said, and I thought it the 
music of the spheres^ that nothing was so delicious ai 
a congenial interchange of sentiment 

Mrs F. I think so still. 

Mr F. She speaks — now for a charming prtttle— 
you think so still ? 

Mrs F, Yes, my dear ; and provided you talk 
reasonably — 

Mr F. Certwnly. 

Mrs F. And don't contradict-— 

Mr F. I never do-^there I must contradict yoa^ 
Now tell me, when did I ever contradict my dear 
wife ? — This is delightful, " the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul." Well, how go on the improvements? 
— Now here, for instance — {^Lookitig towards the Au- 
dience,^ — the hot-house — charming, is it not? — The 
choicest gems of nature nurtured by the refined hand 
of art, lovely to behold, but difficult to collect them 
— the beauties seem rather crowded though — 

Mrs F^ I should be very sorry to part with one of 
them. 

Mr F, I don't wonder at it— That approach to the 
left is infernal-— we must plant laurels by thousands. 

Mrs F. Why, indeed, the planting of laurels be- 
comes rather a necessary duty, when so many of our 
gallant countrymen are determined to gather them. — 
Mr F. Oh ! pretty, pretty ! 

Mrs F. But instead of laurel-trees, bay-^trees, or 
pedigree-trees, I could mention a tree that I fear, 
husband, you will never cultivate — and yet it is the 
parent stock from which these scions proudly flourish* 
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MrF. Indeed! 

Mrs F. It is called^ my dear, the tree of industry ; 
— its soil is liberty — its root is integrity — its stem is 
independence — its branches are benevolence-— its bios* 
soms are honours — and its fruit— a plum. 

Mr F, How she talks ! But you like this plan of 
pulling down the house— putting a hundred acres 
under water ? 

Jdrs F. No. 

Mr F. Why, my love ? explain in full — ^be ample, 
my darling. 

Mrs F. Because we cannot aflTord the expense- 
indeed, my dear George, if you would turn your at« 
tention to the means of increasing our fortune instead 
of diminishing it — consider our children. 

Mr F, Oh bless you, my very thoughts — that's 
sympathy — what I call the nuptials of the soul— Sit 
down, my darling Fanny ! I've such a plan ! You 
know, my love, that my relative Miss Tarragan is 
about to be married to Lord Avondale. [She nods.} 
Nay, hang it, don't do that! — [Imilaiing.\ — as the 
man says in the play, ' If thou canst nod, speak too'. 

Mrs F. Very well. 

Mr F, Then I shall be introduced. — 

Mrs F. Very well — 

Mr F. You know I'm a devilish clever fellow. — 

Mrs F. No, I don't. 

Mr F. Yes, you do — and Lord Avondale is a first 
rate — a monstrous great gun. — Now his interest, 
backed by a few thousands, for which we could 
mortgage our estate — [She shows symptoms of discon^ 
ieni.'] would obtain me a seat in a certain assembly, 
which, with my talents, would lead to [Pause.}-- 
Eh! — now what do you say? it would lead to — 
[Fatise.] — Dumb again! — [She turns her Chair from 
him, and looks at an Ornament suspended at her Breast.[ 
—That's my hair in the locket, is not it ? [Loud,] — 
Don't you hear ? [Pause, greatly irritatcd.1 Allo^ tQ& 
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madanif to ask you one question, which is — Whattbe 
devil's the use, when I csn't get an answer ? — ^Yoa 
•re a scandal to your sex, do you hear that ? Ill be 
divorced —'tis a new case. — 111 be divorced, I tdl 
you. Now what have you to say to that, eh ? [Pauie ] 
Blockhead ! to explain my grand designs to such a 
ninny — I've done with you. 

EfUer Timothy, who whispers Mrs Ferment. 

Mrs F. Very well— 111 come— 

Mr F. Eh? — ^very— what did you say, my dear? 
What do you want, sir ? 

Tim. My mistress will inform you, sir. [EsiL 

Mr F. Will she ? Well, if she will, I shall be much 
obliged — [Exit Mrs Ferment inio the House.}-' 
Gone ! On I shall go mad ! — I wpish I could hate her. 
— Now must I abandon all my delicious plans, or I 
shall never get another word from her — [Listens,] — 
She's coming back : oh no ! she relents — now I most 
manage this in my best manner — I won't condescend 
to look at her. — 

Enter General Tarragan. 

So, youVe thought proper to return — pretty time to 
quarrel indeed, as if I should not have plague enough 
with that old absurd general I Sit down — I must let 
you into his character ; you don't know him — I do — 
[General seals himself .] — He talks devilishly about 
lighting, but I have ray doubts — a word in your ear 
— [Turning round, sees General Tarragan. 

Gen, And a word in yours — you may satisfy your 
doubts directly. 

Mr F. [Stammering, and affecting to laughj\ De- 
vilish comical, was not it ? — I thought it was my wife ; 
and it is very hard that a man can't say what he 
pleases to his own wife — Ha ! ha! — you don't dislike 
a joke, my dear general ^ 
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Gen, Not if it's a good one — but I can't say much 
for yours. 

Mr F. Indeed! — then say no more about it — 
lApartJ] Well parned Did you meet my wife ? 

Gen. Yes — a very fine woman — perhaps you don't 
think so? — 

Mr F. Oh yes, I do— I adore her: but— 

Gen. But — ah ! there's always a but. 

Mr F. Did she she speak a little to you ? 

Gen. Certainly. 

Mr F. Happy fellow ! 

Gen. Oh ! what she's apt to speak too much to 
you? 

Mr F. No ; damn it ! she won't speak at all. — 
My dear cousin, considering how very few silent 
wives there are, 'tis devilish hard that I should be 
cursed with a dummy. 

Gen. Why, I own your case is singular ; but I'll 
give you a bit of advice, I have often received advice 
from you — 

Mr F. You have been so fortunate. 

Gen» And bad enough it was. 

Mr F. Nay, don't say that. 

Gen. Well, I won't ; but it was very bad. 

Mr F. That is not fair. 

Gen. I own it is not — but damned bad it was, to 
be sure. 

MrF. Nay. 

Gen. Well, tell me — does she ever talk ? 

Mr F. Oh, yes, sometimes ! 

Gen. Then mark— -when she's inclined, don't let 
her. 

MrF. Not lel^ her! 'tis my delight— the solace 

of 

Gen. Never mind ; when slie begins, do you xXwxn- 
der, gabble away, never stop— How are your lungs ? 

MrF. Pretty well. 

Geft. Don't give it up — Suppose yoa ^o «xv^ '^«'- 
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hearse-^the water mill's going — very pretty double 
for a ladv's prattle. 

Mr F. But, nay dear General, when am I to be 
introdaced to the peer?— I pant for the interview— 
the public ought and shall benefit by my powers. I 
mean to get into parliament [/n a hud Whisper. 

Gen, Why, you'll have no want of conversation 
there. — 

Mr F. True ; and married men make the best 
members — ^they bear contradiction with a good grace 
— never hi a hurry to call tot the question, and get 
home — so — But you must own that my advice never 
did you any harm. 

Greit. Well, I own it never did ; Tor, to say the truth, 
friend Ferment, damme if ever I took it. [ExewfU 



SCENE III. 

An Apartment in Avondale Castle. 

Enter Lord Avondale; he pauses, then proceeds to 
the opposite Door, and opens it. 

Enter from it Tyke. 

Lord A. Come hither — How is this, Robert? When 
I left England you were a youth, whose example was 
pointed out as an object of imitation — ^your mprals 
were pure, your industry exemplary — how is it then 
that I now see you an abandoned outcast ? 

Tyke. Ah, sur, it was all along wi' you. 

Lord A, Me ! was not my bounty ample \ did not 
I give you independence ? 

Tifkc. Ah, that was it— when you sent me that Ut- 
tle child to take care on— 
Lord A^ Hiishl 
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Tyke. Well, well ;— and that big lump of money ! 
you see^ as I had not worked for it, it made me quite 
fidgetty ; I always had my hand in my pocket, scrum- 
mdling it about like— so, as all Yorkshire lads like 
galloping horses, I bought one, and took't to races, 
up at ov.r country side— and, ecod ! I pulled stuff into 
my hat as clean as nine pence. Oh, ho! says I, 
1% make short work of this ; Tli go to Newmarket, 
where the lords do bring their cattle, and settle mat- 
ters in a hurry. So I went, i^nd mighty pleased I was ; 
for the jockey lords calleil me squire, you see — and 
clapping me on the back in this manner, says^ Squire, 
your horse will beat every thing ! 

Lord A. Indeed ! 

Tyke. Yes, yes — that was pleasant enough; but, 
unluckily, the jockey lads told me a damned heap o' 
lies ; for ma horse always cam in //7g-]ast.—- Then 
they told ma to hedge ; but it was not the hedging I 
had been used to, and somehow I got intid ditch like 
— So what with that, and playing cards at Lamb 
skinnings (for, bless you, I could not catch them at 
Snitchums) I was — 

Lord A. Ruined. 

Tyke* Yes ; as jockey lords said — completely clean- 
ed out. 

Lord A, Did you not return to honest labour ? 

Tyke. Oh^ no, I could not — my hands had got soft 
and smooth, and I liad a ring girt about my finger : 
—no, I could not tak to work. 

Lord A, Go on. 

Tyhe. Why, as I could stay there no longer, I 
thought it would not be a bad plan to go away— so 
I went intid stable, and, would you believe it ? the 
horse that beat mine somehow coaxed, and contrived 
to get me on his back like— and, ecod, galloped off 
wi' me a matter of an hundred miles. — I thought no 
more about it myself''— 

Lofd ^. Bat they ^d ? 
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Tvke. Yes, dom them, and were very cross indeed; 
for they put me intid castle^ and tried me at sizes. 

Lord A. What could you say to avert your fiite? 

Tyke. Why, I told the jud|re — says I, my lord, I 
hope youll excuse my not bemg used to this kind of 
tackle-^exchange is no robbery — mistakes of this 
kind will happen — ^but, I assure you, I've kept the 
best of company with the jockey lords, and such like 
as yourself. — So they all smiled, as much as to say, 
he's one of us like — and I thought all was right 
enough : but the judge puts him on a black cap, and, 
without saying with your leave, or ony thing, orders 
jtne to be hanged !— > 

Lord A. Poor wretch ! 

Tyke. Don't you be frightened ; they did not hang 
ma, mun— don't'e believe that ; — no, bless you, they 
sent ma' to Botany Bay for fourteen years. 
— Lord A, Where, I hope, you remained, resigned to 
your fate. 

Tyke. Oh! quite resigned— for I could not get 
away : — I dare say I tried a hundred times. 

Lord A. Why did not I know it .• — Had you sent 
to my house— 

Tyke. I did send to your house. 

Lord A. Well! 

Tyke. Why, they wrote word, I tliink, that you 
had been called up to t'other house — but then I did 
not know where that was — and that you was sent 
abroad by government :— I was sorry to hear that, be- 
cause I knew what that was by myself like— not that 
it surprised me, because I heard of your always beiii'^ 
at Cockpit, and I guessed what that would end in. 

Lord A. Pshaw! — Come hither; tell me— I dread 
to ask it— that child — where— hush! we arc inter- 
rupted — retire into that room. 

Tyke. Certainly : oh, you'll find me quite an agrce- 
aWe companion like. — There seems some varry pratty 
clothes oi' yours in thai loom. — V ^wj\<i w^x. ^^xv^^^x 
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at all if one of them coats would fit me — for we're a 
good deal alike as to person and manner^ I think. — 
Lord A. Well, well,— go in, go in. [Exit Tyke. 

Enter Frederick. 

Frederick, welcome ; jou must execute a commission ' 
for me. Look here, this is my portrait, painted many 
years since; present it to my lovely bride — Why do 
you start ? 

Fred. My lord, I am ill suited to the task. 

Lord A, By no means. This marriage, Frederick, 
is of the highest import to my happiness and honour. 
— ^I'he claims made on the purse of him ^ho boasts 
the people's favour, few fortunes can uphold — mine 
lias sunk beneath them ; — and, but for this wealthy 
alliance, obloquy might foully spot the proud name 
of Avondale : — therefore, good Frederick, you must 
be my advocate. 

Fred^ Indeed, my lord, I shall disgrace yoMr 
Cause. 

Lord A. Is it then much to praise a friend, who, 
perhaps, has merited your praise ? 

Fred. Oh no ! [ Taking the Picture,'] on that theme 
doubt not my zeal. — I fly to know my duty. [Going, 
returns,] 1 had forgot— General Tarragan begs a few 
minutes' conversation. It seems, as well as I can 
collect from his discourse, that he has conducted to 
England a Mrs St Clair, in whose cause he wishes to 
interest your lordship. 

Lord A, She may command my services ; how are 
they to he directed ? 

Fred, She wishes, as I understand, to institute an 
enquiry respecting the child of a deceased friend, a 
Mrs. Radnor. 

Lord A, [Slariiiis,] Radnor I 

Fred. It is your lordship's family name. 

Lord A. [Embarrassed,] Yes ; that occasioned vc^ 
surprise.'^Where did the general tneet \i[^^\dA^'^ 
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Fitd, On the confines of Spain ; she resided mtny 
years in the convent where Mrs Radnor died» 

Lord A. Died l—lSeem in ikmghi.\ 

Fred. Shall he attend you here ? 

Lord A. Yes ; no— 

Fred^ He means to publish the particulars, and 
offer a large reward. 

Lord A. [With energy.] Not for the world ! — [Re^ 
covering.'] that is, I would not advise it. Bri^g me 
to him-— ^hold — is he alone ? 

Fred, He is attended by Mr. Ferment, your neigh- 
bour. 

Lord A. Ferment] I know him not; I most see 
him alone— tell him so, good Frederick. 

Fred. He will be rejoiced to hear how much your 
lordship is interested in the cause of his fair fnend 

Lord A. I 9m interested— [£rt/ Frederick.] ob. 
deeply interested. — Should it be so, what follows? 
ruin, shame, dishonour.— ~Oh, guilt ! guilt i 

[ExiL 

Mr Ferment peeps through the Door^ looks about, 

then enters. 

Mr F. While his lordship is engaged with the ge^ 
neral, no harm in taking a peep-*— ^Charming rooms! 
fit for expanded genius like mine : — here I shall me- 
ander through these enchanting labyrinths, till I reach 
the closet—the sanctum sanctorum-— the— —eh ! 
somebody in that room : it would be cursed mala- 
propos to stumble on the peer before I'm introduced 
—but he's safe with the general, so never mind. 

Enter Tyke, in a different coat. 
Sir, your most devoted servant. 

Tvke. Same to you, sir ; same to you. 

Mr F. Odd figure !— Oh, I see at once who he 
is--- great county man, in the commission — get well 
with him — may be useful. Sorry, sir, the robbery 
was not brought home la ti^vaX is&ca\. 
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Tyhe, Are you ? Now there we diflfer, 

Mr F, Indeed ! — You, who are used to the sessions, 
must know these things better than I. Your friend. 
Lord Avondalc, is a great character, extremely {>opu- 
Ur : — Did you hear his last speech ? 

Tyke. No ; I don't myself much fancy last speeches. 
, Mr F. In the country, perhaps ? 

Tyke> No ; I was out of the country. 

Mr F. Abroad ? 

Tyke. Yes. 

air F. What, run out a little, eh— rather out at 
the elbows > 

Tyke. A good deal. 

Mr F. You'll excuse me ; but I see things in a 
moment — What — cards, hazard — ah, my dear sir, you 
flhoald have got some friend to have tied you up. 

Tyke. You think so ? Why I could have got that 
done fast enough. 

Mr F. But I suppose you were determined to take 
your swing ? 

Tyke^ Not exactly ; but I did not go abroad on 
that account. 

Mr F^ Qh, I know it in a moment — ill health ? 

Tyke. Why, I certainly should have died if I had 
stayed. 

Mr F. Indeed ! — Oh, my dear sir, in this world 
we must all have our trials, and you have had yours. 

Tyke. I have. 

Mr F. Suffer much confinement ? 

Tyke A good deal. 

Mr F. You of course were properly attended ; 
you had good judges of your case ? 

Tyke. They were reckoned so ; I did not much 
fancy them myself.— 

Mr F, And they said a voyage would save you ? 

Tyke. To a certainty. 

Mr F, You must have been transported at the 
news. 
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Tyke, I was. 

Air F. Has it cured jou ? 

[Offering a Pinch of Snuff. 

Tyke. I don't know ; I think I feel some of my old 
sjTnptoms— [[Zflto the Box2 — "^^ ^ * ^"T pratty 
box — I've lotst mine. 

Mr F, Do me the honour to nae that — till— — 
[Apart.] — If he would but keep it! — [Tykb puts it in 
his Poc^e/.l—he has — My dear sir^ you have doubtless 
considerable interest wth Lord Avondale. 

Tyke. Why, I believe he would not much like to 
offend me. 

Mr F. Lucky fellow f—f^fxtr/.] — My name, sir, 
18 Ferment ; by and by I shall be introduced to the 
peer. You know business — a word thrown in by 
you would prevent my being in the wrong bene — eh? 
I^Tyke winks and itodjr.^-— I apprehend you. 

Tyke. You apprehend me, do you ? [Alarmed. 

Mr F. That is, I conceive-~I understanil— «h, sir,- 
you don't know me. 

Tyke. No^ I don't ; and you don't know me. 

Mr F. Yes, I do ; you are a generous, disinterest- 
ed gentleman — I can see what others can't. 

Tyke. Yes, you can. 

Enter Lord Avondali?, unobserved by Ferment. 

Lord A. Ah ! whom have we here ? [Apart. 

Mr F. As for the peer, you'll see how I'll manage 
him. I'll worm into his secrets. — I say, which is the 
weak side — where is he ticklish ? 

Tyke, Ticklish ! — I'm sure I never tried. 

Mr F, Never mind; I know. — Between ourselves 
— see tlie whole man as plain as if he stood before 
me. [[Lord Avondale has placed himself close to 
Ferment's Chair, 

Tyke. Why for that matter, so do I. 
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Mr F. I'll soon find the right place to tickle him. 
iTums round, sees Lord Avondale at his 
elbow, rvho eyes him with severity — Fer- 
ment attempts to speak, but cannot — Lord 
Avondale advances — Ferment escapes at 
the door where he entered, 

hord A. Worm into my secrets ! —What does he 
mean ? — Who is he ? 
. Tyke, He calls himself Ferment. 

Lord A, I shall remember him. 

Tyke, He gave me this box to speak a good word 
fbr him like^he seems but a silly bad sort of chap, 
I think. 

Lord A. At present he is not worth a thought — 
fbr I have received information that alarms— distracts 
me. — Come near— that boy — (what a question for a 
parent !) — does he survive ? 

Tyke. I don't know. 

iorrf A, Not know } 

Tyke. No. 

Iji)rd A, Where did you leave him ? 

Tyke. Where did I leave him? Why — come, come, 
talk of something else. [Seems disturbed. 

Lord A. Impossible! ..Have you to human being 
e\'er told from whom you received that child ?^ 

Tyke. No. 

Lord A, Then my secret's safe. 

2yke. Iv'e said so. 

Jutrd A. Why that frown ? What ! not even to 
your father? 

Tyke. Who! [Starts. 

Lord A. What agitates you? — You had a father I 

Tyke Had a father ! be quiet, be quiet. 

[Walks about greatly agitated. 

Lord A. By the name of Him who indignantly 
looks down on us, tell me— 

Tyke. [Striking his forehead.] Say no more about 
that, and you shall hear all — ■ i es, I WCi ^ ^B^^^sx \ 

D 
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and when he. heard of my disgrace, the old man 
walked, vfi* heavy heart I warrant, aJl the way tid' 
jail to see me ; and he prayed up to Heaven for me 
[Poiftling, bill not daring to look up,] just the same as 
if I had still been the pride of his heart. 

\^Speaks milk difficulty, and sighs heavily. 

Lord A, Proceed. 

Tyke, Presently. 

Lord A, Did you entrust the child to his care ? 

Tyke, I did. 

Ix)rd A, Do not pause — ^you rack me. 
• Tyke. Rack you ! — well, you shall hear the end 
on't — I meant to tell father all about the child ; but, 
when parting came,, old. man could not speak, and I 
could not speak : — well, they put me on board a ship, 
and I saw father kneeling on the shore with the child 
in his arms. — 

Lord A, Go on. 

Tyke. Tis soon said — [Collecting his fortitude.— 
When the signal gun for sailing was fired, I saw my 
old father drop down dead — and somebody took up 
child and carried it away. I felt a kind of dizziness ; 
my eyes flashed fire, the blood gushed out of my 

mouth — 1 saw no more. 

[Sinks exhausted into a Chair, 

Lord A, Horrible ! — What ! record a father's death 
without a tear ? 

Tyke, Tear ! Do you think a villain, who has a 
father's death to answer for can cry ? — No, no, I feel 
a pack of dogs worrying my heart, and my eyes on 
fire — but I can't cry. [A vacant stare of horror. 

Lord A, And is this desolation my work.> — Oh, 
repent! repent! 

Tyke, [Starting up.] For what ? is not father dead? 
— an't I a thief — cursed — hated: — hunted?— Why 
should I be afraid of the devil? — don't I feel him 
here ? My mouth's parched— 

Lord A, Within is wine. 
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Tyke, Bratedy ! bmrtdy ! 

Liord A, Compose yourself— ^follow me — ^you Wtfnt 
sleep. 

Tyke, Sleep ! ha ! ha ! under the sod I may. 

[Poi?ds down, and groans heavily, — Exit, JoU 
lowing Lord Avor«DALE, 



ACT THE THraa 



SCENE I. 



A Garden belonging to Mr FtRMBNT. 



Enter Mrs Ferment and JuliA. 

Mrs F. Look, my dear, the windows of Mrs St 
Clair's apartment are open— probably we may see 
her. 

Julia, Here comes her attendant— an Irish girl. 

Enter Shclah. 

Well, good Shelah, how is my frieiid ? 

Sfielah, Ohi mighty weak, madam. 

Mrs F, I fear her indisposition increases. 

Shelah. Then Heaven keep her as she is, poor lady, 
for fear she grows worse.— She wishes to take a walk 
out, so I am going to carry a coach to her. 

Mrs F. I'll take care of that. — Did you reside in 
the same convent with your lady ? 

Shelah. I did, madam, till the solOiiet^ caxsi!^ vvv>^ 
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their bayonets and turned us all out into the wide 
wicked world, as merry as grigs, madam. {^Courtesies. 

Mrs F, You doubtless are acquainted with Mrs St 
Clair's story ? 

Shelah, I am, madam. 

Mrs F, Then pray tell me. 

Shelah, I won't, madam. \Courtesying. 

Mrs F. My faidiful girl, believe me, my question 
would not have tended to abuse the confidence placed 
in you. 

Shelah, I hope not, madam ; for my fidelity is all 
in this world I can call my own — and thafs my 
ladv's. 

Mrs F. Accept this as a reward for tliat fidelity. 

[Offerins Money. 

Shelah, Ah, madam, and would you be a^r pay-* 
ins me for what is no trouble at all, and what I can't 
help ? — Had I, indeed, betrayed my dear lady, that 
would have been a mighty trouble to me, and I 
should have deserved every thing you could ofier me. 
Excuse my boldness in refusing—my mistress wants 
me. [Courtesies, and exit, 

Julia. Here comes my friend. 

Enter Mns St Clair, leaning on Shelah. 

Mrs F. Dear madam ! 

Julia. My charming friend. 

Mrs Si C. Pardon me; but when the mind is 
care-worn, kindness oppresses, and, but that the 
grateful heart can return the tribute of a tear, bene-* 
volence would oft destroy what it so nobly aims to 
cherish. 

Mrs F. I hope to tempt you abroad ; the surround- 
ing scenery is esteemed beautiful. 

Mrs St C. Too well I know its charms. — [Apart,] 
Surely the hand of Providence has guided me to the 
place where first I saw a loved, but cruel husband/ — 
Qhf Heaven ! should Ive '^et live, and thy uo^rring 
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finger poirit to his devoted head— ^flrst grant rae thy 
justice— then let the dispensations of thy mercy par- 
don his offendtii^ ! 

Enter FRtDXRifck. 

Julia, Good mbrtiing, sir I^— Mrs St Clair-^ 

[Presentins him, 

Fred, Lord Avondalie, tnadam, tirarmly sohtitous 
that his services may contribute to your happiness, 
adks when he may be permitted the hohoar of lattfettd- 
ihg you ? 

Mrs St C, Express my humble gratitude to his 
lordship— AH time^ must equally suit her ivho has 
in this world but one business — one, care. ' 

Fred, I shall say so; and if the efforts of Km >^ho 
addresses yoii akn setre you, lady, point but the 
road enquiry must pursue^ and zeal and diligence 
will do thek best to supply the absience of in^aehce 
or talent. 

Mrs St C, Oh, sir! — Dear girl, speak my grati- 
tude. 

JuUa, Hie is already thanked : for the kind heart, 
while prompting the tongue to speak its dictates^ re- 
ceives, in return, the grateful whispers of approving 
virtue. 

Fred, What fascinating sweetness !— but, sltern 
duty! I obey thee. — My noble friend begs leave to 
lay at the fe^t of bis &.ir bride liiis offering of his de- 
votion— of his love. 

[fie iTremhUnglg presents u Portfttit —i^ke re- 
ceives it— both remain silent, 

Mrs F, Upon my htindur, this offering seems a ta- 
lisman-^it has absolutely dhained both your tongues. 
Why, sir, if an antiquary present to his society an 
old saucer, he roakeis a bit of a speebh about it. — 

Let me see Why, my love, is Lord AvdhSale so 

young, and so handsome ?— - 

Julia, I don't know. \PelV\s\&v^. 
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Mrs F. Well, well; I asked a civil que8tioo-«- 
ha ( ha I 

Fred. It was painted many years since. 

Mrs St C. The portrait of the nobleman who has 
so kindly interested himself in my behalf? 

Mrs F. Yes : really a charming man, is he not ? 
[Presentifig the Picture to Mrs St Claik. 

Mrs St C, Heaven ! Oh, support me ! {^Faints. 

Mrs F, She recovers. 

Mrs St C. A sudden oppression — Where is that 
youth? ]^Grasps Frederick's Hand, and speaks with 
difficuUyr\ Are — you— his-.son ? 

Freai Alas ! m^dam, a poor orphan— the creature 
of his bounty. 

Mrs St C. Has he no son ? 

Fred, None, madam ; his lordship was never mar- 
ried. 

Mrs St C, I'm sick at heart; lead me in; -.for* 
give me for ungratefully repelling your kindness— 
I roust be alone. 

Fred, May I convey to Lord Avondale the papers? 
— \jShe waves her hand refusingly^ — Shall his lord- 
ship attend ? 

Mrs St a Never! [[To Shelah.^ 'Tis he ! 

ShelaL . Ah ! 

Mrs St a Hush ! 

[Exeunt Mrs St Clair and Shelau. 

Fred, How changed-— how mysterious — how to de- 
velope ?— but is that my duty ? No, no. 

Jutia, Dear, dear ! I wish I could divert her from 
her solitude; .-I wish — I'll tell you — I wish I could 
purchase for her a pretty low phaeton and two little 
quiet ponies, that I could drive. Sir, here is a purse; 
and when I consider that its contents might have 
lightened the heart of misery, I blush that it has so 
long remained here a useless burden.— Will you exe« 
fiiiUs this commission for me ? 

JFred. With ray best s\di\. 
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. Jvdia. I am sure your sympathysing heart 'will 
convert this trouble to a pleasure. 

Fred, Ah, lady ! of the cup of flattery we all wish 
to taste ; but when it is . presented by the hand of a 
Hebe^ what fortitude can resist the sweet intoxica- 
tion ? [Apart,] Ah, perfidious wretch ! is this plead- 
ing my noble patron's cause? — I humbly take my 
leave. [Bows andexit,-^JvhiA looks after kiw,] 

Mrs F, So, so ! — my love, that's a gate. 

Julia. Yes, I know 'tis a gate ; but at that moment 
my thoughts were — 

Mrs F, On the other side of it. — Here comes your 
&ther^ and with him my dear wise husband. 

Enter Gekeal Tarr^gan anti Ferment. 

Mrs^ F, My dear general, I have something very 
important to tell you. I don't like your daughter's 
intended husband — and she don't like him ; and you 
ought to consult Jier happiness. 

Gen. Why, don't I consult it? Zounds, madam, 
won't her house be besieged by all the fashion of Lon- 
don ? — Won't she be hated by all her female friends ? 
^-Will she have a moment's peace or comfort ?" — What 
the devil would a woman have ? 

Julia. You don't love your daughter. 

Gen. Better than any ^hing in the worlds except my 
regiment 

Mrs F. Then don't transfer her duty, where she 
can't serve with pleasure— unless the heart be a vo- 
lunteer, mutiny and desertion will follow. — Consider a 
woman like a soldier. 

Gen» I hope, madam^ you won't compare a woman 

to— 

Mrs, F. Yes, sir ; to the best grenadier in your van : 
for^ like him, she is pretty sure to conquer. 

Gen. Indeed ! Now I think a womap is more like 
a soldier left in the rear. 
Mrs F. Ay; why? 
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Gen, Because he generally has a devilish deal of the 
baggage about him. — Let them take that. 

[To Ferment. 

Mr F. I say-— she seems in a mre humour: 
suppose you speak to her now about her silenoe to 
me. 

Gen, I will. 

Mr. F. You promised^ yon know^ to put an end to 
it for ever. 

Gen, VW do it in a minute for you, and make her 
own she s wrong. 

Mr F, Do, my dear cousin ; nbw's the time. 

Gen. To be sure — Madam, I am going to ai& a 
favour. 

Mrs F. Then, in other words, genieral, you are going 
to procure me a gratification. 

Gen, [To Ferment.] You hear.— -Madam, we 
have all our little foibles. 

Mrs F. U you allude to mine, pray call ihem 
faults— Come ! what are they ? and how may I correct 
them ? 

Gen, [To Fermf.nt.j I told you how easy it was. 

Mr F. Thank you ! — thank you !— Now for it ! 

Gen. Why, then, madam, my cousin complains of 
a certain reserve — ^you understand — a glum kind of a 
silence; and when I consider that man is — a man, 
why I own I am at a loss for your reasons, and 
wait to hear them. — Now mind her answer. [To 
Ferment.] And, as I said before, wait to hear them. 
— [Pause—he confused.] — You know we can argue 
the matter pleasantly.— [Patt^e—Ae more confounded.] 
i— Because want of temper in such a case is — Eh ! — 
[Pause — he becomes irritated.] — Upon my soul; ma- 
dam, I must say — [She holds up Iter hands to stoj) 
him.] — well, madam— very well — I've done; and now 
let's hear. 

[She takes Julijl's Hand and courtesies.^ Thcj; 
exeztnt. 
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Mr F. Well, youVe settled it ! 

Gen, Eh? [Abashed. 

Mr F, You've done it ! 

Gen. Yes, yes ; you see she had not a word to say 
for herself. 

Mr F. No ; but you forgot to make her own she 
was wrong. 

Gen. But silence gives consent, you know. 

Mr F. [Sighing,] 'Tis very pleasant !— Is not it ? 

Gen. Oh, 'tis the devil !— Curse it !— 'tis as bad as 
fighting without a drum. 



Mr F. I'll forget her. 

Gen. Jhat's right!— i 

vondale's, and I'll inti 



•And now well go to Lord 
Avondale's, and I'll introduce you. I would have 
done it to-day, if I could have found you. 

Mr F. And forget her! — But, my dear cousin, 
every thing depends on the manner^— Now will you 
do it my way ?— I have a plan.— ['11 instruct you as 
we go along — and never think of her. 

Gen. No, never. 

Mr F. I tell you what, poor creature !— I pity her 
about you ! 

Gen. Yes— and what's more, I pity you. 

MrF. No, no! 

Gen. Yes, I do pity you, upon my soul ! 

Mr F. No, no ! 

Cen. But I do, though. [Exeunt, 



SCENE II. 



An Apartment in Awmdak Castle. 

Enter Mrs Nicely, followed by an Old Man. 

Mrs N. Walk in, walk in.— Are you ill ? 
Old Man. Feeble !— very feeble \ 
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Mrs N. And unhappy ? ' 

(Md Man, Ah, madam! 

Mrs N, Come, come ; tell me who you are, and all 
about it— He is a nice tidy old man. 

Old MatL I was a tenant of Lord Avondale's father, 
and had a son. 

Mrs N. Well, that was a comfort I 

Old Man. Ah, no ! a profligate son^ who pat thdnu 
into my pillow, and wore furrows in my cheelu! I 
neither expected nor hoped to surviviei bis shame- 
but Heaven willed it otherwise. I employed a gen- 
tleman of the law, who always flattered me he would 
obtain a remission of the sentence tny boy Vds con- 
demned to suffer. The expences t have, for yiears, 
vainly endeavoured to pay, and no^ a prison opens to 
receive these aged iimbs —But it matters riot much 
where they lie ! 

Mrs N, But it does matter a great deal, thougli. 
i — To shelter age and infirmity is a sacred duty,^ and 
woe be to them who neglect it ! 

Old Man. Having heard that Lord Avondale has 
returned to this country, I have walked here, in the 
hope he will pity an old man's sorrows. — Here is a 
paper, which will explain. 

Mrs N, He shall have it.— Come into my room, 
and lake something to refresh you, and come again 
to-morrow. 

Old Man, I'm very troublesome. 

Mrs N. Nonsense ! — troublesome, indeed !— come 
very often, I shall always be very glad to isee you, 
when it is not dirty. 1 roublesome, indeed ! 

[hxeunl Old Man and Mrs Nicely. 

Enter Lord Avondale. 
Lord A, Within, there ! 

Euier Peter. 
Find Frederick, aud setiOiVivca X^ xa^. 
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, Pet€9, Yes, my lord— -Geo^yal Tarragsm Mraita 

Z<or<2 A. Introduce him. 
. Peter. And Mr Feirxnent, 

Lord A, Who? 

Pete^\ Thegen^iral is accompanied by Mr Ferment, 
your lordship's neighbour. 

Lord A. Ferment ! — ah, I recollect that gentleman's 
honourable intentions, and shall, of course, reward 
tjbam. — Well, show them in here, [Exit, 

Enter GiE.THER Ah Tarragan and Mr Ferment. 

Peter, Gentlemen, his lordship will wait on you im- 
mediately. 

Mr F. You mentioned my name ? 

Peter, Mr Ferment 

Mr F, That's right; you're a iioe fellow! \Ex%l, 
Peter.] Now, my dear general, are yoa perfect ? 

Gen, Yes, yes ! 

Mr F, But consider, 'tis the most important event ! 

an. epoch !— a crisis ! — the very acnje-?- 

Gen. Well, I'll introduce you in yojir own words. 

Mr F. But dp say them again—" My lord, give me 
leave"— now do indulge me— I'm his lordship — now 
begin-^-** My lord, give—" 

Gen. Well, well, be quiel— "My lord, give me 
leave to present you this—" 

Mr F. Bravo I 

Gen. Bravo !— I thought it was gentleman ! 

MrF. Tobesure.l 

Ge:n. Then don't put me out^*-"this genilemany 
whose wishes, hopes, and ambition, centre in a zeai 
for your lordship's service." 

Mr F. ' Vastly well ! — Now—" 1 doubt not, gene- 
ral, but his talents and virtues will command my es- 
teem." — That he'll say of course* 

Gen. You think so ? 

Mr F. Think so !-— do];i't I know ?-^ You only mind 
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what you have to say yourself* — ** Command my es« 
teem." — Now — 

Gen. Be quiet! — ^'To accomplish that darling ob- 
ject will be the sole aim of bis life." • 

Mr F, Very well !— •* Then I receive him tis my 
friend;' 

Gen, " In doing that, my lord, you will confer on 
me an everlasting obligation." 

Mr F. Oh, thank you, my dear cousin I lEmhr(u> 
ing,] Then I pour forth such a torrent of eloquence— 
the awful moment's at hand ! — he comes !«— I'm all 
agitation ! hope— 

Enter Lord Avondale. 

[Prompting General.] My lord, give me leave — 

Gen. Damn it, be quiet ! — My lord, give me leave 
to present this— » 

MrF. Beautiful! 

Gen. Beautiful gentleman ! — no — this gentleman — 
don't put me out — whose wishes, hopes, and ambition, 
centre only in a zeal for your lordship's service. 

[Ti4e General onlt/ attending to what he is to 
say next. 

Lord A. I already know the object of his zeal ; it 
is to insinuate himself into my confidence, most ho- 
nourably to worm into my secrets. 

Gen. To accomplish that darling object will be the 
sole aim of his life. 

Lord A. Indeed ! Then, general, with your per- 
mission, I shall order a servant to show him the 
door. 

Gen. In doing that, my lord, you will confer on me 
an everlasting obligation. 

\Fxit Lord Avondale. 

SFerment in Agonies.] Perfect to a ^letter! — there, 
;*ve done for you ! 
Mr F, Yes, you've done for me ! 
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Gen. Well, I seldom praise myself; but if that was 
not what it ought to be^What! is his lordship 
gone ? 

Mr F. Gone !-- Zounds ! did you not hear what he 
taid ? 

Gen, No, not I ; you told me not to mind. — What, 
wrong again ? eh. Ferment ! 

Mr F. Blockhead ! to trust to such an old — If you 
know as little about war — 

[Walks about irritated. 

Gen. What's that you say ? [Following him. 

Mr F. Sir, I'll say what I please.— I'm roused, and 
would advise you to be careful. 

Gen. Oh, I can take a hint ! 

MrF. Whati do you talk to me of hints?— any 
thing to say to me — speak out like a man. 

Gen. Will you fight ? 

Mr F. No, sir, I won't ! — Damn it, I'll show a 
proper spirit here. 

Gen. Do you see this cane ? 

Mr F. That for your cane. [Snapping his Jingers. 
Don't think you have one of those to deal with, who, 
because they have not manly fortitude enough to bear 
a few knocks, run into Hyde Park— load pistols — fire 
in the air — shake hands-''- Pretty courage ! — No, no ! 

Gen. [Indignantly.] Sir, I ask your pardon. 

Mr F. Sir, I'm satisfied. [Grasping his hand. 

Gen. But, zounds ! 

Mr F. Sir, I won't hear another word !— You have 
asked my pardon — pity nobody hears — you have asked 
roy pardon, and there's an end. — Do you suppose I 
want you to go on your knees ? 

Enter Peter, who whispers General. 

Gen. Immediately !— Oh, very well ! 
Mr F. Duelling, indeed ! — Pshaw ! 
Gen. Why, true; 'tis but poor shabby work — a 
mere snack ; but in glorious war— (Siatsvm^X >Xw««^'^ 
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cut and come again ! — Good-bye, Ferment.^*! say, 
"My lord, give, rae l«ive"^-Oh, you're a beautiful 
gentleman ! — Ha ! ha ! [Ejctl General.. 

Mr F. Oh, I could cry ! \^Sits dawnr] Pretty figure 
I shall make when I go home ! [[Peter bows.'2 What's, 
the matter with, you?— .What are you bobbing yqur 
head at me for — ^Eh ? 

Feter. I wait your commands, sir. 

Mr F, Fve no commands for you, my honest feU 
low ! 

Feier, Yes, sir, you certainly have. 

[BotvSf and points io ikedeor, 

Mr F. Have I ? [Rises,] Yaur name's, Thooaas ? 

Feler, No, sir, Peter ? 

Mr F, Ah, Peter! you never CQpie to see my Ti- 
mothy, Peter ? 

Peter. No, sir, I never intrude. 

[Pcmiting to the door. 

Mr F, Don't you, Peter ? 

Feler. A pleasant walk to you ! [ Pointing. 

Mr F. Thank you, Peter. — Lived long here ? 

Peter, Y'es, sir, and hope to live here much longer. 

Mr F, I don't wonder at it, Peter. 

Peter. A good morning, sir. 

Mr F, A last look !— Oh ! [Exeunt, 

Enter Lord Avondale and General Tarragaw. 

Lord A. Not see me ? 

Gen. No, my lord. 

Lord A. Not trust the papers and evidences in my 
possession ? 

Gen. No. — I don't understand it. 

Lord A. What do they contain ? 

Gen, Why, as she tells rne, certificates of marriage 
and baptism, letters, jewels ; in short, as complete a 
chain of evidence as justice could desire. 

Lord A, I rejoice to hear it.-r-Distraction !— Where 
are these papers ? 
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Gen, I cant say. I suppose in Ferment's custody. 
Lord J. Ah !— Within there ! 

Enter Peter. 

Ron, directly, and tell that gentleman to return 
lEaii P£TER.J General, Til follow you. I fear I was 
rather harsh to your friend. 

Gen. Why, he's harmless ; and, if he did not pre^ 
tend to see twice as far as other folks, he might have 
c^redit for seemg half as far. Ha ! ha ! A mere blank 
cartridge, my lord ; makes a bit of a b6ance and a 
splatter, and ends in smoke. 

Enter Mr Ferment, abashed. 

Lord A, Sir, I ask pardon forgiving you the trouble 
of returning. 

Mr F, Oh! no trouble, my lord; I had only got to 
the othei side of the door. 

Lord A, Give me your hand, sir. 

Mr F, \^Running up to kimr\ Oh, my lord ! 

Lord A, Grant me your pardon, and allow me a 
place in your esteem. 

Mr F, My lord, you — ^you overpower me. 

Lord A, The fatigue of business, the many cares 
that press on me, tease and 

Mr F. To be sure— I know — papers to read — all 
those drawers full, I dare say. 

Lord A, I understand, sir, Mrs St Clair has intrust- 
ed to you certain documents. 

Mr F, In my house, my lord, but not in my cus- 
tody. And leave me alone to expose to the whole 
world the villain who has basely deserted his wife and 
child. 

Lord A, Rascal ! \^Apart, 

Mr F, Oh, I'm getting on here surprisingly ! 

\\Apari. 

Lord A, Z,Aparl,^ I must know where the^ w«. 
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concealed — I never had the pleasure of seeing your 
villa ; if a visit would not be deemed impertinent — 

Mr F. Impertinent! — My dear lord, the honour 
would be such an honour that — I'll go and prepare. 

[Gcmig, 

Ijord A. No, no, we must not part so.— You must 
dine with me. 

Mr F, Dine !— My boy, you have done it ! 

[EjcuUingfy, 

Lord A. [To Servant.] Go to Mr. Ferment's — ^say 
he dines with me. 

Mr F. [Affectedly.] Yes, say I dine with his lord« 
ship ; and they must do without me as well as they 
can. And tell my wife, if she has any thing to say— 
why,' she must wait till I come home. 

Lwd A, Come, sir. [Offering his hand, 

Mr F. Oh, my lord ! — Peter, you see how it is. 

[EjceunL 

SCENE III. 

Inside of Collage— Table, and a Candle burning on it. 
— Old Man seated, his Handkerchief to his Eyes. 
— Two Bailiffs standing near him. A Book in the 
Table Drawer. 

Bailiff. Come, come, sir, we shall be late. 

Old man. [Rising.] I am ready. But your employer 
might have given me a little more time. I had pre- 
sented a petition to a nobleman, and, perhaps, in a 
day or two — Well, well, now to a prison. — 'Tis hard ! 

Bailiff. Why, master, our business, at best, is not 
a very pleasant one; but if we had to answer for 
those we deal with, none but a devil would be a 
bailiff. 

Old Man. Reach me my hat, and let me take some- 
thing to comfort me. 

[Opens a drawer, aud lakes out a book. 
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BaHiff. Ay, we'll tid^e a drop with. you— What! a 
book? 

. Old Man. Yes, of devotion I AtkI had your em- 
ployer -tasted of its spirit, he would have turned the 
cup of bitterness from the lips of the afflicted 

Bailiff, Why that may be; but remember, old 
gentleman, that for one unfeeling creditor, we get 
hold of a hundred hard-hearted debtor^, who, to have 
twenty dishes on their own tablie, will prevent twenty 
honest men from having one upon theirs. 

Old Man. Ah, that's true ! — that's very true ! — U 
grows lat&-^I cannot walk very fkst. 
- Bailiff. Then the sooner we Sfct out tlite better. 

Old Man. I'll do my best. 

BaHiff. Come, we'll help you* 

Fred: [Without.] Hollo! 

Bailiff, Come in. 

Enter Frederick. 

Fred. Good people, I have mistaken my way. Pniy 
inform me which road leads to the Cattle ? 

Bailiff. Why, if you mean York Castle, we can 
show you^ for we are going there. 

Fred. 'To a prison ; — Are you, sir, in the custckly 
of these men ? 

Old Man. Alas! 

Fred. Good Heaven ! 

Bailiff. Why, is it so very singular that an old m«n, 
past work, should be behind*hand in the world ? 

Fred. Nq, but I hope 'tis singular thdt he sliould 
suffer for it.— To prisdn, but not to-night. [Bailiff 
shakes his head.] Defer his fate but till thfe raorhiiig 
— on my word. Til rectum. 

Bailiff Young gentleman, we must do oui* di^ty, 
and words won't do. — If you choose to pay fifty 
pounds, indeed — 

Fred. Alas! I have not — ah, this purse! — Cot ^Wl 
was it intended ?— to allow a ludy \.o V>TeQiX)n!& ^^ ^^ 
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more commodiously — if applied here it may prevent 
age and infirmity from perishing in a dungeon's noxi- 
ous vapour x— 'tis not mine ; but will not Julia thank 
me ? and will not mv industry soon supply it?^Hoir 
have you incurred tnis debt ? 

Old Man. In endeavouring to restore a lost son to 
his fond father's arms. 

Fred. Ah, m the sacred cause of paternal love ! — 
here, take the money ! and with it take the thanks of 
him whose cheek was never bedewed by a father's 
precious tear. [Weeps,] Come, your demand? 

Bailiffs Nay, your honour! we do but obey orders; 
but if the gentleman can pay, why. Lawyer Claw de- 
sired us to be quite civil ; and so, as there's plenty of 
money — ^why, another time— [Frederick gives mo- 
ney,] Thank you, sir. — Good night, old gentleman ; 
and I hope, for your sake, that we may never meet 
again. [Exii Bailiff. 

Old Man, Surely this was sent by an angel ! 

Fred, It was, indeed ! — An angel who will smile 
on her minister, when, to her pitying ear, he tells 
thy story. 

Tyke. \lVitkouL] Ay, a comely kind of lad. , 

Bailiff, [Without,] Why, there's such a one in that 
cottage. 

Etiter Tyke, running. 

Tyke, Ay, there he is, sure enough ! — I say, young 
fellow, run off 'tid castle as fast as you can. — His 
lordship's quite in a taking —all the servants afler 
you. 

Fred, Which road ? 

Tyke, To the right. — Come, be sharp ! — ^be sharp ! 

Fred, Farewell! [Taking Old Man's hatid.] and 
doubt not but Heaven has in store a blessing to re- 
ward thy virtues ! — Come, come, be of good cheer. — 
I'll see you soon again. [Exit. 

Old Man, Pray, «r, "w\io\aV5ftaX %coKtw» ^^>as5cw> 
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Tyke. Why, be's a kind of a foreman like, to Lord 
Avondale — my friend. 

Old Man, Are you the friend of that worthy no- 
bleman ? 

Tyke, Yes— between ourselves — I have him under 
xny thumb ; — but I say that out of confidence — you 
understand. — That's a smartish purse you've got there ; 
but, I tell you what, I don't think it's very safe, 
just now. 

Old Man, Indeed, sir ! — You alarm me ! 

Tyke, I tell you what — I'll take care of this for 
you. [ Takes the purse. 

Old Man, Well, sir, you are very kind. — You live 
at the castle ? 

Tyke. Yes, yes ! 

Old Man, Then, perhaps you could aid a petition 
I have presented to his lordship — my name is — 

Tyke, Well, well, let's hear your name. 

Cnd Man, Robert Tyke. 

Tyke, Eh !— what ! — speak ! — no, don't ! 

Old Man. Robert Tyke ! 

Tyke, [Trembling violefUly, rushes to the table, brings 
dorvn the candle, looks at the Old Man, dashes candle 
and pnrse on the ground, and tears his hair in agony.] 
Oh, villain!— villain! 

Old Man. What's the matter ? 

Tyke, Don't you know me ? 

Otd Man, No, sir. 

Tyke. I'm glad on't! — I'm glad on't! — Ruin my 
own father! 

Old Man. Ah! did I hear rightly ?— Father ! — 
What ! — Oh ! let me see— let me see ! [Tyke, tviih a 
countenance strongly impressed with shafne and horror, 
turns round.'2 Ah ! it is my son ! — my long lost, dear, 
profligate boy ! Heaven be thanked !— Heaven be 
thanked ! 

Tyke. [Groaning, strikes his breasi,'[ OKI \i\jx^\. 
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burst, and ease me! £hi — but he's alive — father's 
alive ! Ha ! ha ! Laughs hysterkalhj. 

Old Man. You terrify roe. Robert, Robert, hear 
me ! — Take my forgiveness— take my blessing ! 

Ttfke, What !— forgive — ^bleas — such a rogue as— 

{Bursts into a flood of tears. 

Old Man, Be composed. 

2'i/ke. Let me cry ; it does me good, lather — it does 
me good. 

Old Alar*. Oh ! if there be holy water, it surely is the 
sinner's tears. 

Tifke. But lie's alive ! [Rushes into his amts. 

Old Man, Ay! alive to comfort and pardon thee, 
my poor prodigal— and Heaven will pardon thee! 

Tyke. No, don't say that, father, because it can'L 

Old Man. It is alUmerciful. 

Tyke, Yes, I know it is. I know it woidd if it 
could — but not me ! — No, no ! 

Old Man. Kneel down, and ask its mei*cv. 

Tyke. I dare not — father — I dare not ! — Oh, if I 
durst but just thank it for thy life ! 

Old Man. Kneel down, and ask its mercy. 

Tyke. I dare not— father — I dare not !-<— O, if I 
durst but just thank jt for thy life ! 

Old Man. Angels will sing for joy. 

Tyke. What, may 1, think you ? — May I — may I ? 
[By degrees, he tremblingly falls on his knees, 
and clasps his hands in energetic devotion. 
— The curtain falls. 
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ACT THE FOURTH. 

SCENE 1. 

Mr. Ferment's House, 
Enter Mb FERMENT,/o/fon;eJ 5^ Timothy. 

Mr F, "What does your mistress say ? 

TiOT. Why, I suppose she'll obey your commands, 
sir. 

Mr F. Yes, I know— she said she would come 
directly. 

Timt No, not quite, sir. 

MrF. What did she say ? 

Tim, Why, she said pliimp she would not. 

Mr F, Confusion ! 

Tim. [Apart,] Yes, there's plenty of that in this 
house. 

Mr F, But, yet, Til condescend to introduce her 
to Avondale Castle. Yes, yes, I'll take her under my 
wing, poor woman !— Timothy, go and prepare the 
sociable. 

Tim, The sociable ! — for whom, sir ? 

Mr F. For my wife and myself. 

Tim, What ! . together in a sociable ! Why, that's 
80 comfortable ! £cod ! it shall be ready in a minute. 

[Ejcit, 

Mr F, But 'tis devilish hard to come home in tri- 
umph, overflowing with exultation, and no one to par, 
take in my joy — not a word of congratulation 

Enter Shelah. 

How do you do? how do you do? 
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Slteliih, Oh ! thank you, sir — I hope your honour 
it well. 

Mr F, Now, she'll talk to me !— What, you've 
been pulling a posy — 

Shelah, For my dear mistress, sir. But, oh ! she's 
unhappy ; and, in that case, as I have read in an 
Irish poetry book, — the perfume of flowers will not 
please the eye—the peaceful silence of evening does 
not charm the ear— nor heavenly dreams refresh the 
mind, which cannot take repose. 

Mr F. Pray, my dear, did you meet ray wife ? 

Shelah, No, sb; — Oh, what u happy mam you 
are!—- 

Mr F. Ami? 

Shelah, To have a wife so handsome, and such a 
sweet-spoken lady. 

Mr F, Is she ? 

Shelah, Oh ! to hear her talk is delightful ! — 

Mr F. Delightful, is it? — Indeed!— Now, would 
not this drive a man mad ? / 

l^Throtvs himself into a chair. 

Shelah. Any thing the matter ? — Are you ill, sir? 
Can I offer any consolation ? 

Mr F. Eh ! what ? Can you oflfer [consolation ? 
\\Jumps tip,'2 — Egad, I've hit it ! — Suppose I try to 
make my wife jealous? — *Tis a brilliant thought, and 
here's a very pretty subject ! — If that won't untie her 
tongue, the devil's in't. — ^'Tis a monstrous fine 
thought ! — What shall I say, though ?— I — I — you — 
you — we^-we— eh I 

Shelah, What's the matter? Are you dying ? 

Mr F, I am — with love for you, my darling ! 

Shelah, \\/llarmedr\ Sir! 

Mr F, You are a divine creature, and I am a man 
of honour and secresy. Don't be terrified, my little 
trembler ! 

Shelah, And is it yourself would take advantage of 
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a poer weak girl ? [She pushes him J rain her with great 
farce ; hefaUs into a chair,] Oh! ckk ! [She weeps, 
' Mr F, Zounds ! [Recovering,] Don't weep, my an* 
gel : behold me at your feet ! 

Sheiah And Is it that you want your throat cut by 
my little brother Sampson/ that y<>ti dare insult? Rise, 
ait I [Jerks Jdm up violently, 

Mr F, Zounds ! no ]-^[Ruhbing his shoulder,] — 
Hush I — Damn it, 'tis all a fetch. *Tis- only to make 
jafiy wife jealous! — Don't howl so. — I'll explain.— 
I wish to take advantage of your weakness ! [Rubbing 
his shoukler,] Oh Lord I not I. — Here comes my wife. 
— Now, do humour the thought, that's a good soul I 
and, if I should oSer to kiss you, now don't knock 
me down, that's a dear little girl! 

[He gallants in dumb show. 

Enter Mrs Ferment. 

Mrs F, Heavens! what do 1 see.'^ — Sir: 

Mr F, Madam ! 

MrsF.. Am I thus insulted ? — 

MrF. Silence!— 

Mrs F, Sir, I shall not be silent; and I say— 

Mr F. I know what you would say — you would 
say your love is wqunded— ^buti I say I don't care that 
for- your love.— 

Mrs F, This u6age*<-r- 

Afi' F. Is not ta be borne, you say ; but h say you 
must bear mCich more. 

Mrs F, What ! won't you hear, me ? 

Mr F. No, ma'am. You are alwaysi chattering ; 
and you know I despise the paltry prattle of the sex, 
so let me have mute obedience^ — 

Mrs F, Inhuman ! was ever woman so insulted ! 

Mr F, [Apart.] Charming ! 

Mrs F. I, that Iiave made your real happiaess the 
study of my life — 

Mr F, Delightful ! 
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Mrs F, I, that have had that confidence in yoar 
love, that nothing but the evidence of my senses — 
Cruel man ! have 1 deserved this ?— oh ! — [fVeeps» 

Mr F. It will do, it wiU do ! 

Mrs F, [Overhears him ; turns to Shelah, who 
explains in dumb show, and exit] Is it so ? 

Mr F. Well, I hope you have done with your 
silly idle complainin^i^s ? [Pause,] — Hold your tongue, 
madam ! [Pause.] — Why don't you hold your tongue? 
[Pause.] — Not but what I would condescend to hear 
what you complain of— justice demands that — but 
don*t be tedious. [Pause.] — Damme but she's dumb 
again !^Dry your tears, my darling Fanny, and I'll 
convince you that my love is still — 

MrsF. Ha! ha! ha! 

Mr F. What do you laugh at, madam ? I'll give 
you a hundred pounds to tell me what you laugh at 
I'll— I've done with you: and if ever I open these 
lips to you again, may all the 

Mrs F. George ! 

Mr F, Oh! that voice— how it soothes ! — ^my love! 

MrsF. Go! 

Mr F. Go ! go where ? what do you mean by go ? 
[Pflw^f.]— Yes, I will go to the world's end. [Goifig, 
returns,] — No, I won't go. [Sits down.] — And now 
I should like to hear what you can say. [She retires,] 
— What, then, you'll go ? —very well, madam !— 
good-bye to you ! — won't you say good-bye ? [Exit 
Mrs Ferment.]— Won't you say — you won't say 
good-bye? [Bawling ajier her.] — Furies! Devils! 
Let discord reign for ever ! Oh ! — 

Enter Timothy. 

Tim. The sociable's ready, sir. 
Mr F. Stand out of my way, you rascal ! or Til 

[Exit, driving off Timothy. 
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SCENE II. 



The Pavilion, 



^nter Shblah tvilh Caution : she looks about, 

iShelah, Madani> you may approach ; there is no one 
here. 

Enter Mrs St Clair. 

Mrs St C. Ah ! do I again behold the plkce which 
gave me birth ; where I fondly gamboled round my 
parents' knees ? — Oh ! could their kind hearts have 
knon^n the sorrows their child was doomed to suffer ! 
Alas ! how changed ! For the lowly cottage I see 
the gaudy palace! 'Stead of the modest woodbine, 
tangling its ligaments in the humble thatch> and gi- 
ving sweetness to the breath of nature — behold the 
proud exotic, in sullen majesty shedding its feverish* 
perfume !— just emblem of its imperious master ! — 

Skelah, Imperious I Give him his true title-^a vil- 
lain. 

Mrs St C. No, no. 

Shelah, What! is he not going to be married 
again ? — 

Mrs St C, Nay, — you know he thinks me dead. — Ah ! 
YrbvJ do I see ? that cabinet !— it was mine — it con- 
tained — Are we observed ? 

Shelah, No, dear lady. 

Mrs St C, If I am right, the secret spring will 
unfold— — - 

[Touching it, the Doors open, and discover a 
Portrait of Mrs St Clmr, in a S\mi\\iW 
HaM, her right Hand pointing la ll\e VCwv^ 
on her left, p 
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Shehh, Sure^ and 'tis yoiir own sweet self! — ami m 
the dress you have with sueh care preserVed ! 

Mrs St C, Yes : the better to conceal our mar- 
riage, I assumed the dress of the country. — Ob^ me- 
mory I thou torturer of the wvetched ! why dost thou 
whisper to this aching heart,— that I was then a happy 
mother and a wife? Now _ yet some consolation 
steals into my breast— perhaps be has raised this to 
my memory— perhaps he sometimes sits here alone, 
and to toy wrongs pays the tribute of a repenting 
tear : — but then my little cherub— my darling hof-^ 
torn from my breast— abandon'd— lost ! — can a mo- 
ther pardon that? — ^no, never, never. — Yet V\\ save 
him from a further crime!— but how? — Ah, that 
dress !-**it shaU be so ]-<— Yes : at an awful moment 
he shall again behold an injured wife— shall hear a 
mother's moans— then* see me leave him^ and the 
world, for ever. 

Shelah. Oh, then, dear lady, take me with 3'ou ! 

Ml St C. Ah ! we're surprised ! — I hear foot- 
steps 

ShelaL [Runs and closes the cabineLj Don't be 
alarmed. This way— this way. [ExeunL 

Enter Lord Avondale, followed by Mrs Nicely, 
hearing a small Box, which he places on the Table, 

Lord A. Set it down; I hope the weight has not 
fatigued you ? 

Mrs. N. No, no, 'tis not heavy; and when the 
heart's light, the body's nimble, be it ever so clJ — 
ha! ha! 

Lord A, I am glad to see you so merry. 

Mrs N, Ah ! a clean house and a clean' conscience 
will make any one merry. 

Lord A. Heigho! — I have not forgot the peti- 
tion. 

Mrs N. Oh, roy \ot(\, 'vvs «S\ ^eN!0«^-— \&t Fte- 
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derick, Heaven bless him ! saved the old mam ! he 
has gained the love of every body. 

Lord A, I rejoice to hear it. 

Mrs N. Indeed ! but I £uicy you -won't be ^lad 
to hear that he has gained the love of one who— - 

Lord A, What mean you? 

Mrs N, Why, if I know what eyes say^ Miss Julia 
and he — 

Lord A» Ah ! 

Mrs N. They just look as you and poor Emily 
used to do. 

Lord A. Oh, ^re me ! spare me ! {A Knocking 
ai the 2>oor.]-»See wiio is there. 

[Mrs Nicely goes oui, and returns, 
. Mrs N, 'Tis the young man who comes here by 
your appointment. 

Lord A. Show him in.— -*Tis plain I am suspected ! 
— And shall the name of Avondale become the ^port 
of foes — the jest of fools? — No, nol—- It is deter- 
mined !— I'hese evidences of vay shame must — shall 
be mine !— .Now to my purpose ! [He unlocks the box, 
and takes out a Cloak, a Mask, and Pistol, On hear^ 
ing some one approach, he covers the Pistol with the 
cZmk.] — This fellow will be a fit instmment to ef- 
fect it 

Enter Tyke. 

[Beckons Tyke to approach'-^tuming r^und, ts sur^ 
prised at his Appearance, which is chastged to a plain, 
but very tieat Dress,] — Astonishii^ ! can this be the 
man? 

Tyke. No, it is not ; I be quite another man to- 
day — ha! ha! 

Lord A. Why do you laugh ? 

Tyke. Why, I laugh, my lord, because I've been 
crying, ha ! ha ! I say, I've found old roan — faU\e«'^ 
alive — hei be! and, do you know, V\e wl>j^ ^^\xn^ 
sure Heaven will forgive me ; and 1 de«^xe^ \ ^^'wv^- 
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how feel so warm and comfortable, that, between you 
and me, t should not at all wonder, if it bad already. 

Lord A, You thought your father dead ? 

Tyke* Yes, and he thought so himself, poor man ! 
but it was really what you gentry call a fine — a fine- 
nomenoun — You understand, that the ironmonger 
who made tackle for our legs, picked father up, got 
life into him again, and took him up to Lunnon, and 
just advertised in news the antidote about his case, 
and, would you believe it ? next morning, fine ladies, 
in their own coaches, came tid' old man, wi' tears in 
their pratty eyes, and bank-notes in their pratty hands 
to a matter of forty pound — Now, Tve just one com- 
mentation to mak on this matter: — I've seen your 
player show folks, and such like, wiggeling and wag- 
geling, and chattering about London pride, and 
London profligation, and what not — Now I think, 
if one of tliem was just to set about talking a little 
of London kind-heartedness and London charity, it 
would be rather more truerer, and quite as beco- 
ming. 

Lord A. Tell me, knows he aught of that boy ? 

Tyke, What! your son?— no, never could hear a 
word about him — Ah I could we but make him out 
now, then, mayhap, your lordship would try your 
hand at a bit of a laugh : — ^let me only once see him 
—I'll find him out directly. 

Lord A. Ah ! 

Tyke, That is, if I know 'tis him— you understand. 

Lord A, Pshaw ! 

Tyke. Because I put a mark upon him. 

Lord A. Indeed ! 

Tyke, Oh yes, I managed it right enough. 

Lord A. Explain. 

Tyke, Why, you know, before you were a lord, 
your name was Mr Philip ; so 1 got some gunpow- 
der, and marked an F on his neck, because F stands 
for Philip — yes, yes-^-\V. sUuck rcve^ a^^ \r^a«^^x. 

Lord A. Come hiv\ieT, ^o\iexX.— V ^^x '^w ^^>a. \a 
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— [^Looks at ilie ChakS^ to tell you that— that you— 
possess my regard— 

Tyke, Thank you, my lord. 

Lord A, And may command my patronage and 
protection. 

Tyke. And you mme-— quite mutual, I assure you. 

Lord A, You can confer on me happiness. 

Tyke. Why no, sure. 

Lord A, By putting me in possession of certain evi- 
dences, you can save me from ruin. 

Tyke. What ! — can I though > — 111 go through water 
or fire, or any thing — Come^ let's begin— How — 
where? 

< Lord A. Look under that doak— it will expkun the 
means. 

Tyke* I will— he! he!- -1 declare I'm as happy 
Qfi—^UJU up ike Cloak, sees Pistol and Mask, then 
trembling, drops the Cloak.^ 

Lord if. [Catching his ffimd.^ You know the use 
of those ? 

Tyke. I da 

Lord A. You must employ them. 

Tyke. Hush! [Slill trembling. 

Lord A. What alarms you? 

Tyke. Hush ! 

Lord A. No one hears. 

Tyke. Yes, there does. 

Lord A. Impossible ! 

Tyke. There does, I tell you^-there does. 

Lord A. Ah! how! where?— [Tyke, .shuddering, 
points up to Iieaven.} — Damnation !— baffled>^trod 
on by this wretch ! — and must I stoop to dissemble ? 
— Robert, I am satisfied. 

Tyke. I wish I was. 
Lord A. 'Twas but to try your virtue. 

Tyke. Was not it, though? — well, I hope that's 
true; but it flustered mc sadly — I declare » Uca^HV^^ "o^ 
pother now. 

f2 
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Lord A. But swear to me — :— 

Tyke, No^ I'll never swear no more. 

L(j(rd A. True, 'tis unnecessary — Here, take this 
purse, good fellow. 

Tyke, Eh! no, no. 

Jjord A. For the friendship T bear you. 

Tyke, Yes, I understand: only, you see — ^you'll 
excuse me. 

Lord A, Do you scorn my bounty ? 

Tyke, By no means, only it won't do — no more 
purses. 

Lord A, For your father's sake — 

Tyke, Yes, yes, I'm sensible about all that — but as 
to father, you see, I happen to have a couple of hands 
at his service— I'm much obliged — only I've grown a 
little cute and knowing lately. 

Lord A, And would I again plunge his soul in 
guilt? — Oh, villain! villain! 

Tyke, Did you speak to me? -Oh — talking of 
yourself— yes, yes — Why, Til tell you a bit of se- 
cret, my lord .* I've found out that the honestest are 
the cunn ingest chaps— Why, there is father now — 
he's a deep one — do you know he can lay his head on 
his pillow, and think of dying wi' a smile — 1 say, lie 
mun have kept a pretty sharp look-out as to what's 
right like — must not he ? 

Lord A, Leave me. 

Tyke, I will — I say, my lord, he ! he ! I is going 
tid' plough this afternoon, to earn a supper for old man, 
ha ! ha ! — \ Snapping his Fingers.'^Do your lordship's 
heart good to come and see I work. 

[Rubbing his Hands exultingly. 

Lord A, Leave me, I say ! 

Tyke. Wi' pleasure — Ah ! I see how it is — Ex- 
cuse the liberty I take wi'your poor soul; but if 
you would but be persuaded to fall a-crying, and be 
comfortable—— 

Lard A, Instantly begone \ 
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Tyke. I Will — Shall I send old man to you ? Oh, 
he's a capital hand at your deplorable case. \Exit. 

Tyke. [Wilhout,] Yes, yes; you'll find his lordship 
in that room. 

• Enter Frederick. 

Lord A, Ah, Frederick, speak — ease this agonized 
breast ; this tortured brain ! — what hast thou heard r 

Fred. All access to the lady, or the evidence she 
possesses, is impossible. 

I^Ktrd A, Be it so. Frederick, I love — I etivy---I 

fear tbee. 

Fred. My dear lord fear him who would sacrifice 
his life ? 

Lord A. Thy life ? — wouldst thou ? 
' Fred. Put my firmness to the proof. 

Lord A. 1 shall do so. — Mark me— *In early life— ^ 
blest years of innocence! — I loved a sweet and vir« 
tuous girl, but lowly born— come and behold her — 
[Opens the Ca6iW.}>— Ill-fated Emily ! oh, could I 
recall that guilty hour . 

Ftei. With yrhsX melancholy sweetness she points 
to the pledge of virtuous love ! 

Lord A. Yes, to avoid a parent's anger, we were 
privately married : I went abroad, in the suit of an 
ambassador, and she imprudently followed me : She 
lived in profound retirement — £ could seldom see her ; 
but her regret at my absence was soflened by the en« 
dearments of our infant son. 

Fred. Have you a son } 

Lord A. I had — oh, do not torture, but hear me ! 
Shortly afler, the ambassador died, and I was thought 
worthy of the splendid appointment From that mo- 
ment ambition took full possession of my soul, and 
my buoyant fancy twined round my brow the proud- 
est honours a subject can enjoy ; but this secret, this 
degrading mai^riage, crushed each as^VT\Tl%^^CL<^\^.^^.« 
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Fred. But surely the affisctions of « virtaous woman 
would compensat e ■ 

Lord A. That was prevented : for my wife was se- 
cretly^ but falsely, accused of practices 4igainst the 
religion of the country. 

Fred. How I envy you the proud joy of asserting 
her innocence^ and affording her the protecting arm 
of the husband she loved ! 

Lord A, True ; but 

Fred, Did you not so ? 

Lord A, No ; — It might have injured my fortunes 
at home. 

Fred, What ! a virtuous wife injure the fortunes of 
a British statesman ! — You know^ my lord^ it is not 
so; you know you libel your august patron. — ^Did 
you discover the secret villain who accused her ? 

Lard A. Villain ! 

Fred, Was he not a damned one ? 

Lord A, He was. — Oh, Frederick ! avert that face, 
lest the indignant lighting of thy eye blast me ! I 
was that villain ! 

Fred. You freeze my blood !— The man that I have 
worshiped — that my very soul is bound to 

Lord A. My innocent wife was secretly immured in 
a convent, and the news shortly reached me — that she 
was no more. 

Fred. It cannot be \ Oh, tell me so ! My noble pa- 
tron is the nurse of merits the scourge oi* baseness; 
the good man's hope, the villain's fear; the great 
man's envy^ and the poor man's friend. 

Lord A. Thou tortur'st me, for such I might have 
been:— but now view me in all my horrors —behold 
the selfish patriot, the abject hypocrite, the savage 
father, and the murdering husband. 

Fred. Oh, ambition! 

Ijord A. Ay, it was my god : for that I suffered 
this lovely flower to wither in a cloister's gloom ; for 
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damned ambition^ I tore my infant from itsmother^s 
panting breast^ and he is lost — lost for ever ! fiut 
mark [ Heaven^ who is as watchful to lay bare the 
villain's breast, as it is to shelter that of innocence, 
has, as Irom the grave, raised up evidence of my 
^hame ; I know where they are concealed — they must 
instantly be mine. 

Fred, But how ? 

Lord A. By theft. 

Fred. Forbid it. Heaven ! 

Lord A. Think'st thou I would live to hear my 
name coupled with dishonour, or behold myself (as 
inquisitors treat their victims) drest out in hellish 
shapes, and thus exposed to public mockery and 
scorn ? — No, no— ^. [Seizes Ike Pistol and Mask. 

Fred. Ah! 

Lord A. Frederick, didst thou not say thou wouldst 
sacrifice t|)y life ? 

Fred. Ay, my life, but not my honour: to save 
you, pluck out this heart— but its last pulse shall 
throb with virtue. 

Lord A. Thou dost refuse ? 

Fred. It is impossible— no wretch can be found—* 

Lord A. Yes, there is (Hie I am sure of. 

Fred. Ah! who? 

Lord A. Avondale ! — Tell me, is he not a villain 
fitted to my purpose ? [Snatches up the Cloak.] Fare^ 
well I should we meet no .more — and if my aim fail, 
it will be so — thou wilt find that in my' death I have 
DOt forgot thee. [Is stronglu affectedi] — Pardon, good, 
dear youth, the trial to which I put thy virtue : on 
my soul, I am glad that it sustained it [fVeeps, 

Fred. Ah, tears! obey their sacred impulse. — 
Plunge hot your soul in horrors. Thoui I'll cling to 
you — thus save you from a damning deed. [Kneels. 

Lord A. Frederick, beware! — [Presents the Pistol 
io bim,] — Thou art the only soul on eattVi 1 \w^% V«x 
thee, even thee, would I roll at my tcet acox^'^^, ^\^s^. 
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thou check my purpose. Do not ^p%M mote murders 
on my bead, — ^"Tis in vain— farewc^ ! . 

[Breaks from him, and rns/iesmU, 
Fred* Father of mercies^ pity and ))arck>n ! 

[FMont him. 



ACT THE FIFTH. 



SCENE I. 



Afi enclosed Aparlment rvilh Tfvo Doors, and a Flight 
of Steps, as leading to a Twri^^.— Frederick. 
descends. 

Fred, Not returned ! I've tvatched from the turret, 
\(rhich commands the road^ till my strained eye-balls 
refuse their ofEce.— This agony of doubt is di*eadfnl ! 
Hark ! sure I heard a confused noise«-^again \ — [A 
Pistol is Jired, — O Heaven] he is no more— 

\A Noise is made at the Door, it opens. Lord 
A VON DALE rushes in, and takes off the Mask, 

Fred, Ah, he lives ! 

Lord A, I3ehoId4 they re mine-*--* 

[Showing Casket and Papers, 

Fred. I heard the report of a pistol. 

Lord A, It was levelled at one who pursued me. 
Let me but plunge these in eternal night, tlien fate 
J defy [Ferment wit /tout.] Follow, follow ; this 
vay I 
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Lord A. Ah ! Vm pursued. 

FrecL Hush I here we may avoids— ah ! this door 
beset? 

Lord A Then escape is impossible— and bereft of 
the means of death ! O Frederick ! if thou lovest me^ 
take this faithless weapon^ nerve thy young arm^ and 
in mercy dash out this maddening brain. 

Geru {Without,] We have him, sure enough. 

Lord A, Dost thou hear.> Wilt thou behold me 
dragged forth a criminal } 

Fred, Distracting thought! — how — where? Oh 
that my life could save you ! — My life — Ah ! it shall 
be so. 

Lord A, What dost thou mean ? 

Fred. Give me this weapon— this mask. 

Lord A. Frederick, what wouldst thou ? 

Fred. [Rushing into his Arms.] Save my benefacton 
I cannot sin, but 1 can suffer for you. 

Gen. [Without.] Force the door. 

Lord A. Think me not so damned. 

Fred. There is no time for words — fly to the turret. 
I being found, all search will cease. 

Lord A. Thou shalt not suffer, by Heaven ! 

Fred. No, no, fear not ; I will escape — a moment 
more, and all is lost: they force the door— away, 
away ! 

[Lord Ayondale retreats to the Turret^FRjL" 
DBRicK puts on Cloak and Mask-'^he Door 
is forced. 

Genebal Tarbagan, Ferment^ and Servants 

rtts/i iu. 

Gen. Ah, there he- stands ! bnmask the villain. 
MrF. I'll do that 
[Going up to Frederick, he shows lite Pistol^" 
Ferment reireatS'^F'RiE.UEKiCK then (afccs ofi' 
i^ Mask. 
JIL Frederick I 
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Gen. What! — no! — it can't be !^ let me see him, 
only let me see him ! — [fViping his Eifes.] — Villain! 
viper ! hypocrite ! — ^^Sdeath 1 wnat am I about ? — I, 
that have lighted the mine that was to blovir into the 
air hundreds of innocent souls, and now to snivel at 

a but they are red-hot drops of fury, damme ! I 

shall be choaked instead of him. Seize him ! Where's 
his lordship? [Sery akts seize him, 

Mr F. I'll find him directly. — I know I shall suc- 
ceed to the situation he has dishonoured. Where's 
my wife ? [Eitl, 

Gen. You have disgraced the charity that fostered 
•yon ; your example may palsy the warm hand of be« 
nevolence and many an innocent may suffer for your 
crime ! 

Fred. Oh! 

Julia. [Without.] What do I hfear! I'll not believe 
it. 

Fred. Julia's voice ! Oh, save me from this pang 
— lead me to my prison. 

Getu Hold! 

Enter Julia* 

Julia. O, Frederick ! then it is so — father, support 
me! 

Gen. Look at this girl, the daughter of General 
Tarragan — more — the heiress to a princely fortune- 
nay, more — the darling child of an honest man. I 
don't cry, you rascal ! — now, do I ? — she, yes, she 
confessed she loved you. 
' Fred. Oh, brain ! brain ! brain ! 

Geti. Rerover, and hear more. I, like a font* fa- 
ther—no, like a damned old rascal -—was about to ask 
Lord Avondale's consent to your union. Now, away 
with him ! 

Fred. Hold off one moment [He breaks from them, 
ami/alls ai Julia's /cetA Kt\^^\ o^ ^\vg, ^xwx%h 
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whose cherub lips the breath of hatred never yet 
found way ! oh, do not curse me! 

Julia Say, then, you are innocent 

Fred, I am. 

JtiUa. Innocent? 

Fred* Oh, most unfortunate ! 

Gen, Away with him, I say ! 

Fred. Stand off! Julia mine-—that heaven within 
my reach. Instant conduct me to— — - 

Jutia, Where .^ speak, speak, Frederick — where? 

Fred, T o [After a Simple, which overpowers 
himJ] — to my prison. '[Exii^ attended. 

Gen. Zounds ! I'm as hot ' as— I'm a portable fur- 
nace: but where is his lordship? you shall be his 
instantly : I won't eat— I won't sleep^ till you axe 
Lady Avondale. 

JuUa. My happiness is gone for ever. 

GetL No, it IS not — ^you shall be happy — ^you shall 
be a happy bride. Fly, rascals! find Lord Avon- 
dale. [£^e«9}/ Servants.] — Come along; you shall 
be this day a happy, happy bride. [Exeunt 



SCENE III. 



A Room in the Castle. 



Enter Lord AvoNDALE,/oi&w«/iy Tyke. 

Lord A. My good fellow 

Tyke, Bless me, my lord, what can be the matter ? 

Juord ^. I am distracted. 

Ttfke, Oh, now I understand: he's going to be 
married, poor man, and, of course, in a taklw% ^Saw^^. 
jt; nhy, that's ail j;atural enougVu 

G 
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Lord A, Hear me ; Frederick has been detected— 

Tyke. Detected! 

Lord A. In the commission of a robbery. 

Tyke. What ! that mask ! that pistol ! 

[Shaking his Head. 

Lord A. Hush ! dost thou not pity him ? 

Tyke. I do indeed ! poor lad ! I say, you know, 
he is not hdf so bad as either of us. 

Lord A. Robert, I was once thy landlord ; I trust 
not a severe one. 

lyke. Severe ! nay, that's cutting ; that's as much 
as to say that I've forgot your kindness to me. Did 
not you put me to school ? and though I settled all 
my matters there in a month, that was no fault of 
yours: you gave me money«>*if I misused it, you 
were not to blame : only tell me how I can show my 
love, honestly, wi' submission like. 

Lord A. Procure Frederick's escape. 

Tyke, ril do my best. 

Lord A. See this purse, 'tis richly stored ; and, 
properly disposed of, it may do much ; promise any 
thing, half my estates; and remember, Robert, that 
in saving him you will preserve my life. 

Tyke. What ! your life ? that's enough. 

[Takes the Purse, and runs off. 

Lord A. Never, Frederick, shall judgment be pro- 
nounced against thee. Here I swear, that if the hour 
of trial come, Avondale will stand forth, arrayed in 
all his guilt, and save that innocent, that noble youth. 

Enter Peter. 

Peter. General Tarragan requests your immediate 
attendance ; he entreats the marriage ceremony may 
instantly take place. [Lord Avondale starts.] The 
preparations have already begun. 

Lord A. rU come to him. {Exit Peter.] Mar- 
riage; why does the l\voui^V. xernX-^"^ W^ V^axt 
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ceases to beat; my numbed limbs seep.^o fasten on 
the earthy and the faded . form ' of Epily .flits before 
my dazzled sight I^et me shake off this horrid le- 
thargy—let me coUect ray thoughts. 

. [Sinks into a Cknir^, 

Enter Mr and Mrs Fkrment. 

Mr J*. There he is — he seems unhappy ; but as 
soon as he perceives me you'll see the differenoe. I 
suppose the evidence of your own eyes and ears will 
convince you ? now mark the attention, the joy. — 
How do you do, my lord ? — how do you do ? [Lord 
Ayonoalb looks, then turns from him — Ferment, 
disappointed, carries his Chair round to the other Side.] 
I see how it is^ my lord ; the villainy of that young 
viper, which you fostered in your bosom — but I 
wter myself, that in youi^ humble servant you will 
find more talent, and a zeal warm a s ■ 

Lord A. Did you speak ? 

Mr F. Yes, a little, 

Lord A. Oh ! [Relapsing into inattention, 

Mr F. But for me, the monster would have es- 
caped. 

Lord A, [Starting up, and turning to him.] Ah! 
indeed ! 

Mr F. [Apart.] Oh now we come on a little: — 
Did not your lordship know that I detected him ? 

Lord A. No. [Restraining his Rage. 

Mr F. Oh ! all owing to me— K»ught a glimpse of 
the villain in my house — folloiM^ed him up close — be 
thought to frighten me. Pugh! — fired at me — re- 
ceived his shot like a castle — it passed through my hat 
— ^not this hat— but I take no merit. 

Lord A, Yes ! take 

Mr F. Oh, my sweet lord! any thing that you 
propose. 

Lord A. Yes ; take my everlasting curses I [Exit. 

Mr F. Oh, lord! oh, dear I rmNct-^YVV* ^^ccsj^ 
wife — one word — only one — \^\ xsa \sRxai ^*s«ifc^^as5» 
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beside my <mn, in this damned infernal house^ as poor 
Juliet says, or I shall &int. 

Mrs F. Do you confess you are wrong ? 

MrF. Ida 

Mrs K Will you abandon your schemes ? 

Mr F. I wilK 

Mrs F, Will you sometimes follow my advice ? 

Mr F. Always ; you shall be my magnet 

Mrs F. The first that ever attracted lea4> I believe, 
ha! hal 

Mr F. Say what you will, only talk, and if ever I 
go a lord-hunting again, may I lose this worthless 
head! 

Mrs F. Then, if ever I think of ruling again, may 
I lose your estimable heart ! 

Mr F, What !— -don't make me cry^^-then that for 
you, old Sour«<a:out [Snapping bis Fingers.l — I have 
a plan ! 

Mrs F. A plan ! [Alarmed. 

Mr F. A plan for imitating your silence, my dear 
Fanny. 

Mrs F. Then my plan shall be to imitate your prat- 
tling : You know, after so long a silence — 

Mr F. You must have a great many words by 
you. 

Mrs F. I shall talk till I tire you. 

Mr F. No, you won't. 

Mrs F. Yes, I shall. 

Mr F. No ; Oh, delicious ! charming ! 

[Exeunt, embracvig. 
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SCENE IV. 

Inside of a Prison. 

F&EDERiCK discovered; his Figure and Dress be^ 
speaking thg Desolation of his Mind, 

Fred. When the contemplative mind approaches 
deaths how little seems the mighty war of passions 
which agitate this atom^ man ! — O Julia I to know 
thy love only to meet thy hate ! Perliaps, even now, 
he leads her to the altar— Ah I that thought is 
madness! but no^ it cannot be! this is no hour for 
joy ! my fate must banish pleasure from their hearts ! 
no^ no, 'tis impossible^— I wrong mv friend !— I wrong 
thee, lovely Julia ! [A Chime ^ nells sound ai a Dis* 
tance.l Ah ! those sounds ! it is the marriage peal— 
and with it my dying knell !-*-Ju]ia, hear me ! I am 
innocent !— Avondate, hold ! inhuman, guilty roan ! 

[The Door is unlocked. 

Enter Tyke and Gaoler — Tyke motions Gaoler to 

retire. — Exit Gaoler. 

Tyke. There he is, poor fellow! yet 1 think he 
looks innocent — at least I am pratty sure, when I 
used to look intid' glass, I never saw any Uiing like 
that — I say, I is come to comfort thee like — I hope 
thou repents of what thou hast done ? 

Fred, No. 

Tyke. Oh dear, he's not fit to die. I mun get him 
away^I say. Lord Avondale sent me to 

Fred. Oh ! leave me ! 

Tyke. But I won't though, thou mun try to escai^^ 

Fred. I will not escape : Begone, TtCBc;Qi\ 
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Tifke. Rascal ! 'well, I was one^ and I mun bear it 
—but — 

Fred, Dare not approach me. 

Tyke, Pugh i pugh ! [Advancing. 

Fred. Must I, then^ force you from my presence? 

[Strikes him. 

Tyke. A blow ! 

[Seizes Frederick ly the Collar ; the actum forces 
open the Neck of his Shirt, sees the F marked 
on his Neck ; he trembling lets go, and points to 
the Mark, 

Fred. What do you point at ? 

Tyke. At — at — I h^dly dare look again ! — £h ! 
'Tis he ! 'tis he ! [With great Animation, 

Fred, This mark ! 

Tyke, I made it — I'll take my oath on*t I've 
found him — I've found him ! Come to thy father's f 
Come to Lord Avondale ! 

Fred, Ah ! have I then suffered in a father's cause ? 
Oh^ do not deceive me. 

Tyke, Why^ do I look like such a savage beast, 
then ? — See here [Placing his Hands on his moist Eyes, 
and shewing them,] Believe my eyes, if you won't my 
tongue. I've often danced thee on my knee^-Give 
me thy hand ! 

Enter Gaoler, 

Gaoler, What's the matter here ? 

Fred, My happiness — the happiness of Lord Avon- 
dale — is in your power. The property in question 
was my own, the legacy of an unfortunate mother. 
Pinion me hand and foot, only bring me to my 
father. 

Tyke, Do : I'll stay here for him — No, I can't do 
that — 1 must be in the thick on't 

Fred, Be merciful ! I will not fly ! 

Gaoler. Why, I believe I may venture to take you 
to the castle. 
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Tjfke. You may, 

Fred. Oh, each moment is an age < 
Gaoler. Well, let me find the key. 
Tyke. Oh, never mind key, [Rushes against the 
JJoor — U opens,] There! Come--come. [Excunf. 



SCENE V. 

A Gothic Chapel ittuminated; the Entrance of the Choir 
in the hack Scene, rvith Steps to ascend^-folding 
Doors conceal the Interior of the ChapeU'^music 6e- 
hind the Scenes. — A Marriage Procession enters. 

Enter Lord Avondalb, Julia, and General 

Tarragan. 

Gen. Well, my lord, the joyful hour is at length 
arrived* I fancy it would be difficult to find three 
happier people. [Lord Avon dale bows.] Now^ 
farewell to Julia Tarragan ! a name my tongue has 
dwelt on with rapture, and demands a parting tear. 
Kiss me, my girl ! — but I shall see thee grace a rio« 
bier name. Well, now to the altar^->my lord, we 
wait — 

Lord A. [Starting,] For toe I [Recovering,] My 
lovely bride, your hand. — [Thei/ move towards the 
Chapel — the fdding Doors are opened, which, discovers 
Mrs St Clair tit the Dress of the Picture, her right 
Hand pointing to the Wedding'Ring — Lord Avon- 
dale, advancing up the Steps, beholds her— falls back 
into the Arms of the Attendants, exclaiming,] Angels of 
mercy ! Emily ! [Faints. 

Emily. Yes ! behold thy innocent, thy much- 
wronged wife ! [All express Astonishment — she comes 
forward.] Inhuman man ! hear me ! — Where is my 
child ? — where is my darling boy ? 
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Tyke. ZfVithouL^ Stand out of the way ! here he 
comes ! here he comes ! 

Enter Frederick and Tyke. 

Fred. Julia ! married ? 

Julia. ^Looking dofOTL^ No, Frederick ! 

Fred. {^Seeing Lord Avondalk.] Ah ! — what 
means this ? Father, father, hear me f — it is your son 
that calls ! Will not that charmed name restore you ? 

Emily. Ah, son ! [^Leans on Julia. 

Fred. [Turning round.] What do I see? — that 
form! — ^that dress! — Oh, tell me!-^oes my heart 
deceive me ?— Mother 1 — [Slie rushes inlo his Arms.] 
I know thy wrongs ^-my father has bewailed them 
with tears of anguish. Oh, forgive him ! — he has 
been my benefactor — he has loved me-<»he has been 
a fistther to me 1 — Take his hand — there — ^the warm 
contact will animate each torpid pulse — will wake his 
heart to penitence — ^to love I Ah> ne revives. 

Lord A. [Recovering, looks round,] Emily ! — ^Ah ! 
Frederick here ? what am I to think ? 

Tifke. Think ! look there— look there ! [Pointing to 
the Mark.] He is your own ! 

Lord A. What ! my wife ? my child ? — ^bolh, both 
restored ? O, All-merciful ! — accept my contrition ! 
deign to receive my gratitude ! 

[The Curtain slowly Jails, while Lord Avondale, 
kneeling, lifts his Hands to Heaven — Julia 
takes the Hand of Emily— General Tarra- 
GAN rests on his Stick, with his Handkerchief 
to his Eyes — Tykf, with joyful Satisfaction, 
points to the Group, 
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